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. Ihe Story of a Young Man 
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“ By CLIFFORD HOWARD 
With Iilustrations from Paintings by W. L. TAYLOR 
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4 : A FOREWORD BY THE REV. AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. . 
" »jk Pastor of the First Congregational Church of Montclair, New Jersey 4) 
c HIS Story of a Young Man fills an unoccupied place in current As it concerns only the humanity of Christ the narrative rightly ends | 
of cy - literature. The life of Jesus has been written from the point of view with his death. If any inquire why it does not go further, or why so little 
val ea of the Jew and of the Gentile, of the scholar, the devotee and the interpretation of act or teaching is offered, it is sufficient to answer that ey 
it ik theologian; it has been written to support some favorite doctrine; and the author has endeavored to place the more conspicuous facts and > 
art ye again with the purpose of seeking the simple truth. For more than a characteristics of this life in such clear relief that they will speak their ys 
nti ie thousand years it has been a subject of world-wide inquiry. own message and be their own interpretation. ye 
: is ny So far as I know this differs from all other works of its kind. There It has been my privilege to examine this story in manuscript, and I can 2 
sed hk has been one teacher in the sphere of ethics and religion whom all have assure those who may wish to read it that it is accurate in its statements, ke 
ter i agreed in recognizing as the most potential spiritual force which has ever vivid and picturesque in its style, free from cant, and entirely reverent i 
appeared on this planet. Mr. Howard approaches this personage exactly and earnest in spirit. This story brings back again the conditions in 
. as he would any other historic character, and asks, What were the incon- which Jesus dwelt, causes ancient events to be reacted before our es 
roe, ih testable facts in his career? Jesus of Nazareth, as he appeared when a eyes, and with vividness makes us see and love the young man as if he > 
I of ys child, a youth, a young man bending beneath the consciousness of a were living still, and in our time were going about doing good. Bo 
ook ye mighty mission, is the subject of this story. AMORY H. BRADFORD. Ba 
ng a ve 
ans TORR Rb RRR RoR RoR RoR RRR ROR ROR ROR RoR RoR RoR Rho RRR LOR DORR LR RRR ROR DOR BE RR RE 
nus- WISE MAN SHEPHERD 
over 
ugh AN EXPLANATION: The Story of a Young Man is the story of Jesus of Nazareth. time to carry forward the story in the progressive form of an unfolding narrative. To have recited all 
nie It is not a life of Christ, in the usual meaning of that term. While it is founded solely upon of the recorded miracles and all of the incidents connected with the life of the Saviour would have 
hour Scriptural records, it makes no pretense of embodying all that is contained in the Gospels. The given to the story a comprehensiveness and a redundancy of illustration quite out of keeping with its 
ated purpose of the story, as its title indicates, is to portray Jesus as the man ; to view him in the light of purpose and plan. Yet, notwithstanding the necessary omission of many of the events related in 
well his humanity ; and, while never overlooking his divinity, to set forth his earthly career in the form of the Gospels, it is not believed that any representative feature of the life of Christ has been overlooked. 
least a narrative recording the growth, the struggles, the achievements of a fellow-being — the greatest To consistently carry out its design the story is brought to a close with the death of Jesus. The 
Then ever on earth, yeta fellow-being. : a crucifixion marks the completion of the human part of his existence: the fulfillment of his lifeas a man. 
| one Such of the events of his life as are introduced have been chosen with a view to illustrate his It has been deemed advisable to offer the foregoing explanation in order that all who read The Story 
ful of character from this standpoint; to emphasize his wondrous personality as a man, and at the same of a Young Man may do so with a proper understanding of its purpose and its character. 
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“IN A MANGER CLOSE BY, AND WRAPPED IN SWADDLING CLOTHES, LAY THE CHILD, ASLEEP” 





she lifted her eyes to heaven 
in soulful adoration and was 
again lost in reverie. She 





was aroused by the gentle touch of a hand and the voice 
of a man tenderly calling ‘‘ Mary !"’ 

With a smile of loving recognition she answered softly, 
** Joseph !”’ 

** It is as they told us,’’ said the man, speaking slowly ; 
‘* there is no room. I have searched through the town. 
Every house is filled, and those of whom I asked a share 
of their lodgment turned upon me a deaf ear. I care not 
for myself; it is for you, Mary. The night is cold, and you 
are faint, for we have traveled far. But, God be praised ! 
you shall not want for shelter. A stable on yonder side of 
the inn awaits us. It will serve till the morrow. It is 
better than the open night. See, the keeper approaches ! 
He will show us the way.”’ 

With his strong arms he lifted her from her seat, and 
together they walked across the crowded courtyard, the 
keeper leading the way with the donkey. 


on 


= stable proved to be no more than a cave—a natural 

recess in the side of a hill, roughly fitted up for the 
accommodation of cattle. The drowsy occupants of the 
place turned their large brown eyes ye vey of upon the 
intruders, who gro their way by the fitful light of a 
rude lantern to the farther end of the room. 

To both husband and wife the journey from their home 
in "Nazareth ‘had been one of many trials and hardships. 
They had-come not of their own accord, but in obedience 
to the mandates of a hated law that rankled deep in the 
hearts of an oppressed and downtrodden nation, requiring 
all Jews to be enrolled, that they might be taxed for the 
sup) of theiryRoman—their heathen—masters. Mary 
a egg both of the house of David, and were 
therefore obliged to register at Bethlehem, the home of 
their royal ancestor, in accordance with a provision of the 
law that each person must be enrolled at his family town. 
: They were poor and unaccustomed to traveling, and the 
bleak, chilling winds and frequent rains of the winter 
season added to the trials and disconiforts of their slow- 
plodding journey of several days across the dreary plains 
and mountains. Joseph had traversed the entire distance 
on foot; while Mary, too, ofttimes obliged to dismount, 
because of dangerous or impassable roads, had walked 
many miles through rain-sodden valleys and over the 
steep and rugged passes of the Judean hills. 

And now, arrived at their journey’s end, faint, footsore 
and .disheartened, they vaaall themselves alone — without 
friends, strangers in a strange place. No kindly voice to 

eet them; no one to bid them welcome. No familiar 
ace, no landmark to cheer their drooping hearts, and 
nowhere to rest their weary bodies save with the beasts of 
the field upon the floor of a dark and cheerless stable. 

What wonder that the young and gentle wife, yielding at 
last to fatigue and physical suffering, and overcome with a 
sense of her dcuiition in the hour of life’s greatest trial, 
sank upon her meagre bed of straw, and, burying her face 
in her hands, phe ae as a child—with none to offer comfort 
save him who sat beside her in helpless sympathy. 


or 


(PAU ALL the courtyard became quiet. The uproar 

and commotion ceased. The weary travelers and 
wayfarers stretched themselves upon their pallets beneath 
the roof that extended along the northern end of the inclos- 
ure and formed the sleeping-quarters of the inn. 

The stormful clouds that had hung low and threateningly 
over the hills drifted apart and melted slowly away into 
the deep cerulean of night ; and out of the darkness came 
the stars, the immortelles of Hope, blossoming in the fields 
of heaven. 

The wintry wind that all day long had swept in violent 
gusts across the mountain ridge now died away, and in its 
place there came a breath of gentle warmth, bringing with 
it the dreams of flowers and of music. 

No sound disturbed the tranquil night save ever and 
anon a far-off shepherd’s call across the hills. A solemn 
stillness, a spirit of celestial harmony, now breathed upon 
the dark immensity of night. Then over all there came a 
wondrous peace, a sense of infinite repose, filling the 
heavens as with a breath from Paradise. And, lo! the 
sorrowing and expectant world slept on and heeded not. 


ox 


HE first faint traces of the coming dawn were softly 
stealing above the eastern hills when the voices of men 
were heard hurrying by and speaking in anxious tones : 

‘* Where is the cave? Showustheplace! Aye, yonder 
itis! Come, let us hasten, that we may find him!” 

Then they passed out of “+5 - and those who were 
awakened from their slumbers fell back to sleep thinking 
that they had but dreamed. 

But with the dawn of the day the voices came again— 
this time animated, exultant, as in the announcement of 
great and joyful news. They were the voices of shepherds, 
and the men and women who were now astir, preparing 
for travel or going about their daily occupations, beheld in 
their midst four or five of these lowly herdsmen—men of 
rude and unkempt appearance, armed with heavy crooks 
and clad in sheepskins that hung loosely from their 
shoulders and were girded at the waist with a broad belt, 
leaving the arms and legs unprotected. 

But though crude of speech and manner, these men were 

of gentle heart, for their calling was one of tenderness and 
care, and their souls—knowing little of the world—were 
filled with the poetry of Nature; with the music and the 
sunshine of the fields, that drew them ever close to God in 
confident communion. 
* And now as they spoke, addressing the curious and 
inquisitive throng that gathered about them, their heartfelt 
emotion, their simple, trustful joy inspired their tongues 
with an eloquence that thrilled the hearts of their hearers 
with wondering awe. 

‘* Behold, as on the hills of Bethlehem we watched our 
flocks, suddenly there shone within the heavens a great 
and wondrous light—a light as of the glory of the Lord ; 
and, lo! an angel came and stood before us. 

‘* Then were we sore afraid, and hid in terror, knowing 
not the portent of this marvel. But hark ! the angel spoke 
to us and bade us have no fear; and, lo! his words, his 
tidings, were of wondrous joy—‘ Behold, the Saviour, Christ 
the Lord, this day is born.’ 

‘* And, lo! that we might have a sign whereby to seek 
the new-born Kin , the angel spoke again to us and said 
that we should find him wrapped in swaddling clothes 
lying in a manger in the town of Bethlehem. 

sg Then, behold, the heavens opened and we saw the 
heavenly host, a multitude of angels; and all the firma- 
ment was filled with music and with voices pene God. 

‘* Then quickly we made haste and came to Bethlehem. 
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And there, in yonder stable, we beheld the new-born child 
lying in a manger, as was spoken by the angel of the Lord. 
Then did we know of a certainty that Christ, the King, was 
born, and straightway did we worship him.” 

The marvelous story of the shepherds quickly spread. 
Men and women discussed it eagerly and earnestly. 
Some of the more curious visited the cave. It was true; 
a child had been born there during the night. But whose 
child was it? To what family of Israel did it belong? No 
one appeared to know. The mother was a stranger, a 
peasant, from Nazareth. 

Then doubts arose. Many questioned the reality of the 
shepherds’ vision upon the hills. ‘* They are but dreamers. 
Why did not we hear and see thesé wondrous things? Is 
it thus a king is born—in a stable, in a manger? The 
child is as any other child! No, no; the Messiah, the 
King of Israel, will come as a Prince, in the splendor of the 
royal house of David, and in the might and the glory of 
the Lord!” 

Then they smiled at the momentary credulity that had 
entered their hearts, and they mocked those who were still 
inclined to believe ; and ere long the subject ceased to be 
discussed, and the story was dismissed as an idle tale. 

Within the cave, now dimly lighted with the morning 
sun, the mother lay sleeping upon her pallet of straw. All 
trace of pain, all sign of suffering, was gone. A faint 
smile hovered about her gentle lips, imparting to her fair, 

oung face a beauty that was more than mortal. Her 
on 3 rose and fell in peaceful slumber. Her trials, her 
sorrows were forgotten. She slept the dreamless sleep of 
perfect joy —the joy of motherhood. 

In a manger close by, and wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lay the child, asleep. 

The husband stood near. With an expression that 
—“~ of mingled wonder and reverence hé looked upon 
the slumbering infant ; and then, letting his gaze rest upon 
her who lay sleeping at his feet, his eyes filled with tears — 
tears of sympathy and love—as he murmured, ‘‘ Mary!”’ 


ox 


|" WAS a bright morning in the early springtime. The 

fields were green with sprouting wheat and barley, and 
the verdant meadowlands sparkled with dew. Wild flowers 
hedged the paths and roadways, and the scent of blossoms 
filled the air. Upon the mountains the oak and the haw- 
thorn were putting forth their tender leaves, and the silvery 
foliage of the olive mingled with the pink of the almond 
and the peach, while leafing vineyards spread their mantles 
of delicate green upon the terraced hills. 

It was amid these scenes of awakened life—so different 
from those that had surrounded them on their way from 
Nazareth six weeks before—that Joseph and Mary jour- 
neyed slowly. forward on the road that lay between 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem. The way was short—not more 
than five or six miles—but they had started at sunrise, in 
order that they might reach the city and the Temple at an 
early hour. 

To Mary the day was one of sacred import. Not only 
was she about to receive the holy rite of purification as a 
mother, but her child, her son, - first-born, was on this 
day to be presented to the Lord. According to the cus- 
tom of her — she had been obliged to wait forty days 
after the birth of her child before undertaking this 
momentous errand. And now, the period of seclusion 
having expired, she and her loving companion were wend- 
ing their way toward the Temple with proud and happy 

earts. 

She rode upon an ox, for it was the custom of women to 
travel thus be on their way to the Holy City to be puri- 
fied. Joseph walked quietly by her side, now and again 
looking up with a leving smile, or pointing out to her some 
place of interest. 

Pressed close to her bosom she carried her sleeping 
child in her arms. 

** Jesus!” 

She spoke the name to herself many times in the tender 
fervency of a mother’s love. And now, as she repeated it 
and gazed down at the little face nestled so close to her 
own, a glorious vision rose in memory before her. 

She is at her home, in Nazareth; and as she sits alone 
dreamily spinning, an angel appears before her, and in a 
voice sweet with the music of heaven tells her of the joy 
and of the glory that the Lord has ordained for her. She, 
above all women, has been chosen by the Most High for 
the fulfillment of His promise to the children of Israel. 
Yea, even she, a virgin, shall conceive through the power 
of the Holy Ghost, and shall bring into the world the 
Messiah, Christ, the Saviour of mankind—the Son of God. 
And his name shall be called Jesus, and he shall reign 
over the world, and his kingdom shall endure forever. 

Oft had she repeated the sacred and cherished words that 
had been spoken to her in this divine annunciation at 
Nazareth ; and now again they rose to her lips as she 
gazed from the helpless infant at her breast to the shining 
walls of the Temple of Jerusalem looming up before her in 
the splendor of the morning sun. 


Then a look of pensive wondering, a vague, half- . 


conscious questioning, stole into the depths of her trustful 
eyes, and a momentary shadow dimmed the sunshine of 
her joyous countenance. 

She thought of the shepherds. They had come; they 
knew it was he. But the others—the pee le of Bethlehem 
—why had not they recognized him hen would the 
world know? When would it welcome him? 


| hag erence the city and passing through the narrow, wind- 
ing streets, Joseph and Mary arrived ere long before 
the gates of the great Temple. 

In ——- with other women who had come on a sim- 
ilar errand Mary ae approached the sacred court 
of the Israelites, overawed by the grandeur and solemnity 
about her; and there, offering up her humble sacrifice of 
= Sg she was duly declared purified according to 

e law. 

With the happy and unaffected pride of motherhood she 
now brought forward her child, the infant Jesus, and 
together she and J h devoutly presented him to the 
priests for a in wh ge nipe a religious — 
nance requiri e payment of a sum of money and the 
ouliatmaman ar Pool my rites as a means of redeeming or 
releasing a first-born child from the service of the Lord, for 
according to an ancient law the first-born son of every 
mother belonged of right to God or the pri 

Their duties ful Mary and —_ to go, that 
they might return to Bethlehem while the was yet 
cook It was still morning, and crowds of men and women 
were passing in and out of the Temple courts, going to and 
returning from their devotions. 





In the devout and simple earnestness of her soul Mary 
felt that her child had been given to her anew, and as she 
prepared to pass out amid the throng she held him jn 
close and affectionate embrace—her son, her Jesus ! 

Had any one noticed him? Did any one know? Alas! 
with quivering lips the innocent, sensitive mother told her. 
self that no one had heeded his presence ; that no one 
knew him. No, not even the priests, the servants of God 
who had blessed him. ; 

Suddenly she heard a voice calling her. It was that of 
an old man, who came forward with tottering steps, hold- 
ing out his arms toward the child. 


ox 


** DRAISE be to God!”’ hecried. ‘‘ It is he; it is he 

Lo! these many years have I waited that I might 
behold the consolation of Israel ; for was it not revealed 
to me that I, Simeon, should not see death until I had 
seen the Lord’s Christ ?’’ 

Then, taking the child in his trembling arms, he lifted 
up his voice in a fervent prayer of thanksgiving. The 
consolation of Israel had come. His eyes had beheld the 
Christ, the light to the Gentiles, and he who through faith 
had waited patiently all these weary years was ready now 
to die ; to give up the burden of life and depart in peace, 

His feeble voice, tremulous with emotion, faltered and 
broke. Tears filled his dim-lit eyes ; and bowing his head 
upon his chest he stood for several moments silent— 
speechless ; while into his aged face, now half concealed 
beneath the long white locks that clustered about it, there 
came a light of celestial happiness—the dawning light of 
the life to come. 

Returning the infant to Mary he blessed her and her 
husband, and spoke with prophetic inspiration of her child 
and of herself, and to the wondering mother his words 
were filled with strange, half-fearful meaning. The child 
would be the cause of the rising and the falling of many in 
Israel, and many would be against him, and she, too, 
would suffer. 

As he finished speaking a feeble, white-haired woman, 
bent and wrinkled with the burden of years, approached 
the little group. She seemed well known at the Temple, 
for all who passed her addressed her reverently as 
‘* Anna.’’ She had heard the words of Simeon and had 
come forward timidly that she might look upon the infant, 

Earnestly she gazed upon the peaceful, innocent face, 
and then, as if a glorious revelation had burst upon her 
soul, she turned her eyes to heaven with a look of ineffable 
peace, and in simple, heartfelt words gave thanks to God 
that she had been spared to see this day. 


ax 


Tt evening shadows had fallen over the town of 

Bethlehem. Mary and Joseph were seated in their 
humble dwelling, with the infant Jesus sleeping peacefully 
on the mother’s bosom. They were talking—and talking 
of him; rehearsing the words of Simeon and Anna; for 
they were greatly impressed with what had occurred in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and their hearts deeply pondered the 
nommiinaien that were spoken by the old man. 

As they talked they became aware of the sound of 
footsteps, and presently voices were heard at the door. 

** See, is not this the place ?’’ 

‘** It is even so, Let us enter.’’ 

A moment later three men entered the room. They 
were strangers, foreigners, dressed in a fashion unknown 
to either Mary or Joseph. But by the richness of their 
apparel and their courtly bearing it was evident that they 
were persons of wealth and station. 

But why had they come to this poor and lowly place? 
What had brought them here? The husband and wife 
drew back in consternation ; but in a moment their doubts 
were set at rest by the kindly salutation of the visitors. 

‘** Fear not. Peace and joy be unto you. We come 
seeking him who is born King of the Jews ; for we have 
seen his star, the star of the Messiah, the Redeemer. It 
has risen in the East, as was spoken by the prophets of 
old, and, lo! it has been to us a sign and a guide.” 

Then perceiving the child as he lay in Mary’s lap, they 
came forward reverently, and falling on their knees they 
worshiped him, and placed before him the offerings 
they had brought—caskets of gold, of frankincense and 
myrrh —gifts such as men offered to princes, to kings. 

hen rising and blessing the husband and wife, they 
took their departure as saddenty as they had come. 

Mary and Joseph looked at one another in bewilderment. 
Was it a vision? Had they but dreamed? No, the 
peecene gifts were still there, and curious neighbors 

astening in inquired eagerly concerning the strange visit: 
ors ; for were they not Magi— wise men of the East —and 
had they not entered the town asking for an infant king? 

Overwhelmed with the wonder of what had occurred, 
and unable at first to grasp its full import, it was not until 
she was again alone with her husband and her child that 
Mary pain to a realization of its glorious significance. 


ox 


HE angel of Nazareth seemed to speak again, The 
words of the annunciation filled her soul with their 
rapturous music. 
hold, was it not true? Why had her heart ever 
doubted, ever questioned? And as she fell asleep 
night her soul was radiant with happiness and hope, 
her dreams were filled with visions of glory and of joys 
without number. 
Suddenly her dreams vanished. She .was awake, and 
— her was the blackness of night. Joseph was 
er: i 
‘* Make haste !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Take the child, and 
let us fly; for Herod, the King, seeks to destroy ny 2 
Yea, the Lord has spoken to me in a dream. Come, 
us depart at once lest it be too late. We must ! oe 
Bethlehem —aye, even Judea and the land of Palestine of 
and flee into Egypt, that we may be safe from the 
the yl 4 : 
With fast-beating heart, and spurred with a wild yet 
of impending danger, Mary yer! prepared for 
sudden departure ; her dreams, her happiness, her a 
all forgotten in this moment of peril. She thought ¢ 
her child, her Jesus. - cturbed the 
The stars were still shining, and no sound distu 
slumbering town as the fugitives passed through the 
of Bethlehem out into the darkness of the world, aloné, 
unheeded and unpitied save by the Father who watched 
over them and guided their trembling footsteps. 


(THE SECOND CHAPTER OF “THE STORY OF a 
MAN” WILL BE GIVEN IN THE NEXT (THE NOV! 
ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL) 





SOME SUCCESSFUL COUNTRY HOMES 


A Series of Pictorial Articles. of Which This is the First 

















A HOUSE IN THE NORTHWEST BUILT OF LOGS 


HESE are photographs of the unique summer home of Mrs. Thomas Burke, on the shore of Lake 
Washington, in the suburbs of Seattle, Washington. In size the house is thirty-eight feet by 
fifty. It is built of Washington fir, the exterior surface being in the rough — for the most part with 
the bark on. There is but one room on the ground floor, different corners of which are shown in 
the photographs. The interior decorations are mainly of Indian handiwork and implements and 
trophies of the chase —except in the Army and Navy corner. The name of this pretty summer 
place is Illahee, the Chinook Indian word for home. 
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A Nore By tHe Epitror: Those of us to whom books are easily 
accessible, and the opportunities for reading many, find it difficult to real- 
ize that there are lives so secluded that the possession of a single book is 
an event which retains its freshness for years. With the knowledge that 
there are such lives the editor of THe Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL asked the 
writer of this article, when he learned of her “ longings,” to write of them 
with the hope that their recital might carry encouragement to others 
similarly situated, and with the view of bringing to those whose homes 
are filled with the choicest magazines and the best books a keener sense 
of appreciation of their blessings. 


Y FIRST remembrance is of a log house, 
of which so many existed in the 
remote rural West, whose joists 
were brown with the smoke that 
the wind sometimes puffed into the 
room from the wide fireplace; of 
the rude mantel shelf with its family 
Bible, bottle of camphor, a little 
blue mug given to me by an aunt 
(which I was rarely permitted to 
hold in my hands), an eight-day 
clock with its dial yellow with age and smoke, and a 
plaster lamb with its nose broken off. These were our 
stock of family treasures, and from my trundle-bed I used 
to lie of nights and take an inventory of them, while the 
older members of the family would sit about the roaring 
fire and talk over the events of the day. Sometimes, but 
not frequently, some of the neighbors would come in to 
stay till bedtime— which meant that I must be put to bed 
earlier than usual. For it was not only believed that 
‘* children should be seen and not heard,’’ but that the 
demands of propriety would best be served by keeping 
them invisible as well as silent. But while I was forbidden 
to be seen or heard I could at least see and hear, and from 
beneath the curtain that separated the bed from the other 
part of the living-room I would watch and listen to the 
dramas of the fireside till the flickering shadows on the 
brown joists, the subdued sound of popping corn and the 
drowsy hum of voices would lull me to sleep. 

Our house stood well back from the big road and was 
almost hidden from view by the branches of the oaks and 
walnut trees that surrounded it, as if the foliage tried to 
shut us out from the world. The a road that led 
through the wooded hills toward the village of Gapton 
and past the schoolhouse was gashed with rain-washed 
gullies, cut deep into the clayey soil, and the wagons used 
to flounder over it till it seemed as if they must be upset. 


ox 


OMETIMES, after a rain had fallen, when the gullies had 
become transformed into turbulent rivulets, my play- 
mates and I would construct little boats which we wend 
launch upon the sanguinary tide, fully believing that the 
would be carried out to sea, whose shores, we imagined, 
lay just beyond the chain of hills that rose against the rim 
of the horizon to the east. But months afterward, when 
we discovered our little crafts lodged in the crack of a 
fence, in the valley below, it was a shock to us. 

There was no church in our neighborhood, and it was 
only at rare intervals that a preacher came from some 
near settlement or from the village and preached at the 
schoolhouse. The first sermon that I have any distinct 
remembrance of hearing made a deep impression upon 
me. The minister was a man of such melancholy cast of 
countenance, of such sombre aspect and gloomy appear- 
ance, that I shrank from him instinctively, as if an ic 
wind had gone out from him and entered my -soul. 
For months afterward I was haunted by his presence and 
the terror his words had inspired ; inwardly fearful at the 
same time lest God should punish me for such a wicked 
aversion for one of His ministers. So completely did this 
thought take eget of me that I began to consider 
various plans by which I might make atonement. One of 
these which took shape in my mind was that my cherished 
mug might be sent to the | gm as a sort of peace offer- 
ing, that the weight of fear and consciousness of guilt 
might be lifted from my soul. 

I was particularly depressed by the preacher’s descrip- 
tion of the Judgment Day which, he averred, might come 
upon us at any time—early in the morning, perhaps, fol- 
lowing some night on which the stars had fallen. The 
perpetual dread of this awful calamity was another source 
of mental anguish to me that drove sleep from my eyes 
during the silent hours of many a night. At such times I 
often stole from my bed to see if the stars were still in the 
sky, and when I saw them shining in the heavens a sense 
of thankfulness came over me, and I returned to my bed 
and surrendered myself to peaceful slumber. 

During this period of fear of the coming of the Judgment 
Day there was but one night of the week in which I 
rested ae and this was Saturday night, for I reasoned 
that as God had rested on the Sabbath day He would 
not choose that day on which to destroy the world. 
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VEN before I learned to read I loved books. I havea 
vivid remembrance of poring over the pictures in the 
family Bible, while my soiled hands smirched the leaves. 
This was the only book we had in our house, except a few 
schoolbooks, a ‘‘ doctor book,’’ and half a dozen alma- 
nacs that hung on a peg by the fireplace. 

My love for books had grown into a passion, an unsat- 
isfied one, when I came to know Fanny, and it was this 
that made us comrades from the first. The neighborhood, 
having no taste for reading, called our fondness for it a 
sin, and so we fell into disrepute together. But this 





calamity only strengthened the bonds of friendship between 


us, and raised in our breasts a sort of mutinous feeling 


that placed us in the catalogue of the degenerates. 


Unfortunately, for us, our tastes ran toward novels and 
such try as had come under the ban of popular disap- 
proval. But in all the neighborhood for miles around 
there were not a dozen good books, as far as I can 
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remember, if the Bibles be excepted. Novels of all kinds 
were looked upon by many as simply so many snares set 
for the young by the Evil One. 

** Novels are all a pack of lies from beginnin’ to end,”’ 
the miller’s wife used to declare, ‘‘ an’ if I had a gal that 
wasted her time readin’ sich nonsense an’ lies I’d switch 
her in an inch of her life!’’ And the miller, who was a 
thrifty soul, would indicate his approval of her words by 
asserting that he had never read one in his life, and 
would glance proudly at his mill as if to say: ‘*‘ See what 
I have made by it.”’ 

But such warning came too late for Fanny and me. 
We had already eaten of the forbidden fruit in the form of 
‘* David Copperfield,’’ and had wept together over the 
fate of Steerforth. I shall never forget with what eager- 
ness we explored the neighborhood in search of some 
other works of Charles Dickens, but our quest was futile. 
What we most desired were the ‘* Old Curiosity Shop ”’ 
and ‘‘ Oliver Twist,”” and while we laid plans- by which 
we might possess them I dreamed many times of holding 
the coveted books in my hands and of trying to read the 
pages which blurred before my eyes. In the neighbor- 

ood where we lived there was little money for books. It 
was fashionable there to be poor, and we were in the most 
fashionable circles. There was little on which to build the 
hope that we should be able to get the books we wanted. 
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| HAD never owned a book in my life except those I 

studied in school, and the thought that I might some- 
time possess the ones I had set my heart on filled me with 
glowing anticipations. So, in lieu of books, I collected all 
the book catalogues that fell into my hands and became a 
devoted student of them. So faithfully did I study these 
that I could give offhand a list of the works of almost any 
well-known writer of modern times. This astonished my 
few friends, who mistook my knowledge of titles for a 
knowledge of the books themselves. 

At last Fanny and I determined that we must have a 
copy of the ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop.’”’ We had no money 
and could think of no means of getting any. Finally the 
thought of picking berries and selling them occurred to 
us. We picked berries until our backs fairly ached, and 
then walked miles to the neighboring town to sell them for 
the few pennies they brought. But at last we got together 
twenty-five cents, and with singing hearts we walked six 
miles to the only store where books could be had. The 
storekeeper had a catalogue of some cheap editions of 
Dickens, and we found that our savings would exactly buy a 
paper edition of the much-coveted book. So we ordered a 
copy. It would take two weeks to get it, we were told, but 
that seemed short after months of longing. Ina fortnight’s 
time we walked the six miles again to get our treasure. 
True, it was paper-bound and not inviting-looking. But it 
seemed a priceless treasure tous. And it was our first book. 

Now we were confronted with the question of who 
should be the first to read the book. Neither of us had 
much time which we could devote to reading, and the one 
who read the book last must wait a week, or perhaps 
longer, for the other to finish it. So we at length solved the 
problem by removing the binding and cutting the threads 
that held the pages together and I gave the first twenty 
pages to Fanny. Then, when she had read these pages, 
they came back to me, and in this way we managed to read 
the book without the trying ordeal of having to wait. 
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iu WAS our intention to rebind the book when we had 

finished it, but this we never did, for however much we 
desired to keep it we could not deny others the pleasure of 
reading it, and so the separated pages went out among 
half a dozen of our friends who decided to read it by 
installments as we had done, and only about half of them 
ever came back to us. 

But berry time had passed, and there were no more 
books to be had in this way. So I started to amuse 
myself by taking my catalogues and making a list of the 
books I most desired. Then I would imagine how I 
would feel if I should awake some morning to find my 
wants supplied by some good fairy. [ could never asso- 
ciate such good fortune with any human agency, for it 
seemed to me that no one who possessed such treasures 
could be induced to part with them. The habit of poring 
over the titles of books grew upon me till I became a liv- 
ing catalogue, and could run as glibly over the lists of the 
works of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Cooper, George 
Eliot, Ruskin, Carlyle, Emerson and a score of others as 
if they had been the letters of the alphabet. Then I 
devoured every bit of biography relating to authors in the 
few newspapers that came into my hands. 

A year passed and I happened to get hold of a small 
biographical dictionary. I lived in its pages till I almost 
knew it by heart. And thus, while I could not have the 
books I wanted, I found a great deal of pleasure in learn- 
ing all I could of their authors. Among the books I 
most desired, and of which I often dreamed of possessing, 
was a volume of poems—one that I should have for my 
very own, to always keep where I might have it to read 
and re-read at my pleasure. I had but little knowledge of 
the works of the great poets, the little I possessed havin 
been poenee from the school Readers ; but I imagined I 
should prefer a volume of Shakespeare. As this was out 
of my reach, however, I took the only one I could get—a 
volume of Keats, with a cheap binding, which I purchased 
for a trifle and carried home in triumph. I knew but little 
of Keats’s works at that time, but I soon thanked the 
chance that had given the book to me, for I shall never 
forget the pleasure, the surprise and intense delight with 
which I went through the glowing pages. As I read I 


wondered why it was that so much had been written of 
Byron, of.Burns, of Moore, of Scott, of Dryden and Pope, 
and so~little of Keats, for I quickly grew to love him 
better than any of these. The reading seemed to reveal 
to me a new world, filled with music, and it was my solace 














and comfort through many a dreary day when the storms 
of winter kept me shut indoors. That book lasted me for 
many and many a month. 

It was not often that I had money to spend for myself, 
and even that which I earned by my own efforts I was not 
always permitted to do with as I pleased, so the very few 
books that I was able to buy were of the cheapest binding, 
and cost me a great deal of energy in planning as well as 
the price paid. I think I would have willingly devoted a 
large part of the money spent for my clothes to the pur- 
chasing of books, had I have been allowed to do so. In 
fact, whenever I got a garment— which was not any too 
frequent an occurrence—I found myself making a mental 
calculation as to what books the price of it would have 
brought me, and thus the pleasure of the possession of 
what I got was alloyed by the knowledge of what I might 
have had. One day, the supreme pleasure of holding a 
volume of Shakespeare’s works in my hands came to me. 
It was a small volume containing one of the plays and the 
sonnets. It was borrowed from a friend. ith what 
delight I devoured its contents! Over and over I wished 
that it were mine. I am sure that if the owner had told 
me that I might have it to keep I would have fallen at his 
feet in gratitude. But he did not know it, for I never 
breathed my longings to any living soul. 

I dreaded the time when I should have to return the 
book, and so devotedly did I wish that I might have a 
copy of my own that a vague sort of resolve formed itself 
in my mind to copy every line of it. This grew on me till 
I began the work. Naturally I found the task such a pro- 
digious one that I was forced to give it up—but not till | 
had copied over two thousand lines. These I bound and 
kept till they were worn out with handling. The copying 
and repeated reading of the Sonnets made me so familiar 
with them that I even tried to compose some verses my- 
self, and it was this incident that inspired my first dreams 
of authorship. Of this I gave no hint to any one. 
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HE ambition to become a writer as well as a reader of 
books now took possession of me and filled all my 
thoughts. Yet it was a very faint hope I held that | 
should ever accomplish what I desired. I realized that it 
must require a finished education to fit one for such work, 
and this, I reflected, I could not hope to have, since it 
could not be obtained where I lived—even could I have 
attended school all the time, which I did not—and my 
parents could not afford to send me away to school. 

It was hard to crush this longing out of my breast, and 
I even held despair at bay for a season by the hope that | 
might, by diligent study, educate myself at home. Yet I 
was contronted with the obstacle which a lack of books 
raised, and this I could see no way of surmounting. I lived 
in hope, however, that something would turn up and thus 
in a measure soothed the pangs of disappointment. 

But there were many other things to divert my mind in 
the months and years that followed. Having lost my 
mother at an early age I did not always have a home in 
which to stay, and lived much of my time among 
strangers who imposed the hardest tasks on me. But 
while I endured this without complaint it was hard to 
smother the feeling of resentment that rose in me when | 
was denied the privilege of reading, yet I never suffered 
this feeling to expand into open rebellion. 

But in spite of the difficulties with which I had to con- 
tend I still read, at night and by stealth, such books as | 
could borrow or buy with my meagre savings, and thus 
brought a little sunshine into the sombre life I lived. 

My mind was filled with glowing fancies, and from my 
readings I had borrowed a somewhat exaggerated, even 
absurd, idea of life and of humanity ; so it was a severe 
shock to me to have my ideals shattered by a contact with 
the cold realities — with those who 


“ Turn’d an easy wheel, 
That set sharp racks at work to pinch and peel,” 


and who, it seemed to me, lived with no higher ambition 
in life than to be well fed—to eat, to accumulate, that they 
might still eat and be satisfied. But if I thought of these 
things I kept silent and managed to be as cheerful —out- 
wardly, at least—as any of my associates. In fact I rarely 
surrendered myself to any feeling of dejection, but was 
hopeful and light-hearted under circumstances that would 
have depressed one less buoyant of spirit. 


ax 


But now and then, as time went by, the old desire to 
become a writer would come to me, only to be crush 
back by the realization of the futility of such a desire. 
Yet it would return again and again, till, finally, finding 
that it would not stay in banishment, I resolved to make 
an effort to gratify it, though it was with fear and trem 
bling that I did so, lest it should end in disappointment. | 

I hardly knew how to begin, but I resolved to do it m 
my own way, and so began a little sketch, which I wrote 
and rewrote over and over. When it was finished I sent 
it to an editor. When it was gone a full sense of what 
seemed my folly came over me, and if I could have 
recalled it I felt as if I should never have dared to send it 
Then I waited, with that feeling which only those who 
have gone through a similar experience can know. At I 
a letter came from the editor. It was some time before 
could fully realize its contents when I had read it, 
read it over and over again to make sure that | was 
the victim of a hallucination. The letter was full of ge™ 
erous encouragement and kind words about my work, a 
said that my sketch was accepted. The check whic ; 
letter contained dazzled me. I am sure that | quite 
my head for a moment, and if the letter I held in my 
was wet with tears they were tears of joy and trum 
The very sunlight seemed to shine more brightly bar 
me, and I think that ! must have felt just as a chil 
feel who, at the end of a long chase after the fabledp 
of gold, stood at last at the end of the rainbow. 
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** THROUGH A STORM OF TEARS SHE KISSED MARY ON HER LOVING, LOYAL LIPS”’ 


The Successors of Mary the First 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Author of “‘A Singular Life,”’ ‘* The Madonna of the Tubs,” “ Burglars in Paradise,” ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,” ete. 


In EXPLANATION: The personal confidence of the woman who enters a 
house as a domestic employee should be sacredly respected by her 
employers, whether she succeed or fail; and especially, to my thinking, in 
case she fails. 

Therefore the writer of these pages wishes to say that, while many of 
the incidents herein described are not without foundation in fact, they do 
not reproduce the experience of the household whose history is best known 
toherself. I have in no case portrayed the personality of any woman who 
has missed giving me satisfaction by her own default or by her own mis- 
fortune. I have taken the liberty in one or two instances of paying public 
tribute in fictitious form to private virtues which I could not forget if I 
would. Loyalty in change of fortune, devotion in illness, fidelity to 
monotonous duty, and affection warmly tendered and returned — these the 
mistress of a household counts jealously among the treasures of life. For 
sosacred and so subtle is the power of a human home that those who have 
ever formed one family can never be or become to one another like 
Strangers without the gates. To the unwritten names of the capable, 
honorable and lovable women who have given me happiness in giving me 
service | inscribe this story.— THE AUTHOR. 


i! 
Chapter One — Mary 


HE Omniscient Suburbans met on Friday. It was 
not the lucky day ; but Thursday, as everybody 
knows, is the cooks’ ‘‘day out.’’ Monday and 
Tuesday, as we say in our poignant phrase, are 
washing and ironing, and Wednesday and 
Saturday are baking and _ cleaning. The 
Omniscient Suburbans chose Friday for their 

club sessions, as a matter of course. 
_ It was now Tuesday. Mrs. George Hollis sat contend- 
ing with the paper which it was her unhappy fate to pre- 
pare for the next club meeting. Her subject was 
Architecture and Biology. She had spent some time in 
trying to find out the connection between architecture and 
biology, and failed; so now she was determined to go 
ahead and treat the topic without connections, as seemed 
to be expected of her. She had written for a few minutes 
with indifferent satisfaction and uncertain success, and was 
in the middle of a sentence upon the Corinthian column 
when there came a knock at the study door. They did not 
call it a library at Mr. Hollis’s because he was a professional 
man and studied in it. 
Come in, Mary !’’ said Mrs. Hollis patiently. 
he door opened a few inches and an invisible person 
peered through. 
ls it busy ye are ?’’ asked a voice which quavered a little. 
Haven’t the chops come?”’ replied Mrs. Hollis, ‘‘or 
es the stove smoke? or is the ——?’’ 
Tain’t the like of that,’’ said Mary. ‘‘Don’t you 
er your head. I’ll come when ye are through.”’ 


ox 


Mrs. Hollis bent to her work again. 
; Having struggled with the subject of Corinthian columns 
or some time ineffectually, she wrote a few sentences 
about protoplasm, by way of freshening her intellect, and 
laid down her pencil. She could not write. The 
awful question, What did Mary want? monopolized her 

in force. 

‘ tS. Hollis sat in a brown corduroy Morris chair; she 
hen a corn-colored cashmere, finished in brown ribbons ; 
alr and eyes were brown; her complexion was still 
look ¢ her mouth was sweet and resolute, and she had the 
of a picturesque and happy woman. Up to this time 
aa of life had beached oes kindly. She had good 
desea. g00d looks and a charming home. She had a 
and submissive husband, an affectionate and 
ng daughter: She had a small but comfortable 
» and an excellent cook. She was, on the whole, a 


fortunate woman ; indeed, it had never occurred to her 
how fortunate she was. 

It was Tuesday, as I said before, but Mrs. Hollis had 
not been uncommonly busy. She had made the beds, 
dusted the parlor, ordered the dinner, mended Hazel’s 
bicycle suit, darned Mr. Hollis’s golf stockings, mended 
the hall stair carpet where he tripped on it last night and 
came down with a kerosene lamp in his hands, gone out 
to see a sick neighbor, answered seven letters, read the 
newspaper, cut out a shirt-waist for Hazel, gone over the 
grocery books, run up half a dozen pillow-cases on the 
machine, put up a hot luncheon for Mr. Hollis and Hazel, 
read the encyclopzdia for an hour covering the articles on 
architecture and biology, embroidered a pair of pillow- 
shams, received three calls, dressed, and sat down to listen 
for Mr. Hollis’s whistle and Hazel’s bicycle bell, putting in 
the time, as I have said, by writing the essay for the 
Omniscient Suburbans. 

Now, to most of the ladies who lived on Mrs. Hollis’s 
street this would have been an exceptional Tuesday, but 
Mrs. Hollis did not comprehend the force of the fact. She 
had not washed the dishes. She had not set the table. 
She had not got the luncheon. She had not even made 
the dessert. She had not answered the door bell. Why 
should she? 

Mary did not expect these things of her. She had never 
required Mrs. Hollis to do her work. She was the maid 
and not the mistress of that house. And she had lived 
with Mrs. Hollis thirteen years. 

As it began to deepen toward dusk Mary came in witha 
box of safety matches. 

‘* Pll light up,’’ said Mary ; ‘‘ go on with yer piece.”’ 
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The gas flared out and revealed the domestic fully to 
view. She was a well-built woman, with a pleasant figure, 
clean calico dress and spotless white apron. AA little ruffle 
around her neck showed a fair skin, and her sleeves, which 
were made with a loose cuff, fell upon a well-rounded 
arm. She was, perhaps, thirty-three years old and looked 

younger. Her hair was of a rich yellow. Her eyes were 

lue, large and trustworthy. Her cheeks had a charming 
color and her mouth was kind and strong. Mary belonged 
to a type of woman which threatens to become extinct on 
our shores. Loyalty to duty, deference to obligations, 
fidelity to employers, respect for service, delight in honor- 
able work, love of home and enthusiasm in home-making 
—these radiated from her personality. She had a decided 
beauty of her own, and an air of self-respect which she 
wore like the coronet of a bygone feudalism. She loved 
the family with whose lot she had cast her own, and they 
cordially returned her affection. 

‘* Have you finished your piece ?’’ asked Mary abruptly. 
Then she added, ‘‘ I thought I’d give him the croquettes.’’ 

‘* Is that what you came to say, Mary?” , 

‘* I scorched the tail of your petticoat; I'll do it over 
again and get it out.’’ 

‘* That isn’t all,’ said Mrs. Hollis nervously. 

‘* No,” answered Mary trembling, ‘‘ ’tain’t all ; there’s 
more to it ; that’s the worst of it.’”’ ; 

‘* Why, Mary, tell me!”’ cried her mistress, now in real 
distress. ‘‘ Explain yourself. What is it?”’ 

‘«T’ve been with ye thirteen years,” said Mary solemnly. 

‘‘T expect you to be with me thirteen more,” interrupted 
Mrs. Hollis fervently. 

An ominous silence filled the room. 

Mrs. Hollis felt her heart leap to her throat. 
not conceive of life without Mary. : 

‘* It’s me mother,”’ said Mary, beginning to cry. 


She could 


‘*Oh! Has anything happened to her? I know how 
fond you are ef your mother. She isn’t dead ?”’ 

‘* Mother of God, forbid!’ cried Mary. .‘‘ It’s herself 
that’s as fresh an old lady as you'll find in County Cork, 
I’m wearyin’ after her; it’s goin’ on fourteen year since l 
see her face.’’ 

‘* Are you thinking of going to Ireland, Mary?’’ after a 
painful pause. 

‘* T want to see me mother,’ 
her apron over her head. 

‘* When do you mean to go?’’ asked her mistress faintly. 

‘* Oh, I don’t know exactly.’’ Mary laughed hysteric- 
ally. ‘‘ Some time along next June, after house-cleanin’. 
But don’t you fret; it’s long enough off.’’ Mary rose, 
pulled down her apron and made tempestuously for the 
door. On the threshold she paused. 

‘* T set the world by you and him, and the child, too— 
but there’s come that achin’ in me for me mother, me 
mother, me mother! Seems to me if I could see her once 
in one of them caps you sent her, comin’ to the door to 
meet me And I lay awake nights thinkin’ if I don’t 
I'll never get the chance.’”’ 

Mary shut the door softly and went crying into the 
kitchen. Mrs. Hollis sat quite still. 


ax 


The Master of the High School walked home briskly. 
He was a man of good presence, strong forehead and a 
cheerful expression. He had the unmistakable look of a 
professional man whose wife has always sheltered him 
from domestic fret, and whose home is a well of rest to 
him. His eyes were a little dreamy, as if occupied rather 
with thought than with care. As he walked up the hill 
on whose top his home stood he heard a bicycle bell 
behind him, and his little daughter overtook him with a 
merry cry. 

With the superior manner of the new girl, who regards a 
parent as belonging to the subject orders of society, and 
with a voice that was a cross between a telephone girl’s 
and a boy’s, the child said, ‘‘ Hello, Popper!’’ leaped 
from her bicycle and walked beside him, pushing the 
wheel up the hill. The two came to the door, chattin 
and laughing. As they turned up the concrete wal 
Mr. Hollis whistled with the cheerful double whistle — 
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by which he was accustomed to announce his return to his 
wife. It was her habit to answer it promptly, and she 
always ran to the door to meet him. There was no reply 
to the whistle this time, and only his old red setter dog 
limped down the front steps to meet him. 

‘* Where can your mother be?’’ asked Mr. Hollis a little 
nervously. 

‘*Oh, she’s gone up a spout,’’ said Hazel irreverently, 
and she foatett open the door, shouting : 

‘*Mommer! Mommer!”’ 

Mrs. Hollis threw down her pen and hurried through the 
hall. She had been too preoccupied to hear her husband’s 
whistle. . This was an uncommon incident and Mr. Hollis 
did not know what to make of it. 

‘* Anything wrong?’’ asked Mr. Hollis quickly. 

His wife shook her head, smiling, as she hurried out to 
meet him. 

The family sat down to dinner, not in their usual spirits. 
Mrs. Hollis’s chatter was a little irrelevant, and after dinner 
she hurried back to her writing-desk which stood in a 
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reiterated Mary, throwing 











A half-written note lay 
It ran thus : 


corner of her husband's study. | 
upon the desk ; she finished and signed it. 


My dear Mother: Mary says she is going to Ireland next 
June. She says she wants to see her mother. What would 
you advise me to do? Your affectionate daughter, 

PERLEY PEACE HOLLIS. 


The old dog Rugby limped from the kitchen and sat 
down on the edge of Mrs. Hollis’s corn-colored gown, 
looking wistfully up into her face. 

‘* Has he had his supper ?’’ asked his master. 

‘* Why, of course. Mary never forgets it.”’ 

‘* He doesn’t act as if he had been fed,”’ said Mr. Hollis. 
** Hazel, take him out into the kitchen and see.’’ 

‘*He hasn’t had a mouthful!” said Hazel, returning 
stormily, ‘‘ and she won't call me Miss Hazel, either. She 
says she shut me up in the closet for stealing cookies too 
often, and that she came here when I was a baby.”’ 

** T never knew Mary to forget to feed the dog before,”’ 
said Mrs. Hollis with a troubled look. She evaded the fine 
sociological point which had been raised by her daughter. 
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When Hazel had gone to bed Mr. and Mrs. Hollis sat 
down before the study fire. It was a late October evening. 
Rugby lay down before the hearth and snored peacefully. 
He was old and spoiled. Like Mary, he had been in the 
family thirteen years. Mr. Hollis was correcting compo- 
sitions: Mrs. Hollis was mending another pair of golf 
stockings—the green and yellow speckled pair, with a 
touch of blue and a peppering of red, which no woolens 
known to the commercial circles of the State could be 
found to match. As it struck ten o’clock she rolled up the 
golf stockings (having, in despair, darned them neatly with 
a purple yarn), and turned her chair. 

= Dear.” she said, ‘‘ I have something to tell you.”’ 

She spoke in the tone known wd as a precursor of 
calamity, and her husband said quickly: 

‘* | knew it. What is it?’’ 

‘* Well,”’ answered his wife, ‘‘ it’s about Mary.”’ 

** Mary?” asked the schoolmaster. ‘‘ Mary who?”’ 

‘* Why, George !’’ cried his wife, with moral rebuke in 
every feature. ‘‘ Mary Maloney! Ours Mary. What other 
Mary could I possibly mean?”’ 

It occurred to the teacher that there were a few other 
women of their acquaintance known to history by the 
name of Mary, Tong forbore to remind his wife of this 
fact, and regarded her with the patient expression which 
characterized him as a well-trained American husband. 

‘* She’s going to Ireland,”’ said Mrs. Hollis. 

** When ?”’ 

‘* Next June. She says she’s going to see her mother,”’ 
added Mrs. Hollis ; as if this made it worse. 

‘* Well,” replied Mr. Hollis, ‘* why shouldn’t she ?”’ 

** It takes a man,’’ said Mrs. Hollis severely, ‘* it /akes 
a man to say that. But, George,’’ she continued in a 
resounding voice, ‘‘ that isn’t all. When I went out into 
the kitchen to tell her we’d have waffles, I found a long, 
young man sitting at the other end of the kitchen table.’’ 

‘* A what?’’ asked her husband, perplexedly frowning. 
For thirteen years theirs had been a manless kitchen, and 
their souls had known the peace thereof. 

** Yes,”’ said Mrs. Hollis drearily, ‘‘a long, young man.”’ 


Pa 
Chapter Two—The Long, Young Man 


T® answer to Mrs. Hollis’s letter to her mother came by 
return mail : 

My dear Perley: Wien you reach the bridge, cross it. 
Then prepare to have it crumble beneath you and let you into 
a sea of trouble. Don’t gounder. Strike out and swim, and 
you'll either land or drown, and by that time you won't care 
which. Give Fate her way, and she'll treat you civilly in the 
long run. Your affectionate Mother. 

Mrs. Hollis did not show this letter to her husband. 
She pondered it thoughtfully and filed it away in her desk 
with the rest of her invalid mother’s letters. The autumn 
set in with its usual cheerful coziness, and matters went 
with their accustomed serenity in the Hollis household. 
The long, young man continued to be visible at the kitchen 
table every Wednesday and Saturday evening. He 
seemed to be a very respectable young man, and his 
countenance had a vaguely familiar look. 

‘* You haven’t introduced me to your friend, Mary,”’ 
said Mrs. Hollis one evening. 

‘* He’s cousin to me aunt’s second husband on me 
mother’s side,’’ answered Mary promptly, ‘‘and he’s come 
on family business.’’ 

The young man rose with his best bow. 

‘*T helped an expressman bring a trunk into your house 
once, ma’am,”’ he said in a grieved tone, ‘‘ but you never 
remembered me to —- up the acquaintance afterward.” 

‘*T am sorry,’ sai ty Hollis gracefully, ‘‘ that I 
should have overlooked any friend of Mary’s. 
expressman, too?” 

** 1 was in the ice business in those days,’’ replied the 
long, young man haughtily. ‘‘l am a plumber now.”’ 

Between mistress and maid a well-preserved silence was 
sustained upon the topic which was uppermost in the 
minds of both. On one occasion only did Mrs. Hollis 
venture to break this discreet reserve. 

** | thought, Mary,’’ she observed gently, ‘‘that you said 
you were going to Ireland.’’ 

‘* And it’s to Ireland I’d be going,’’ replied Mary stoutly. 

‘* But this person—this young man——? You did not 
tell me earns about the plumber.” 

‘*He’s the cousin of me aunt’s second husband on me 
mother’s side,’’ 
business.”’ 

There was not a semitone of disrespect in Mary’s man- 
ner, but its dignity was unapproachable. It was as impos- 
sible to intrude, on the secrets of her heart as if she had 
been a princess. Mary was at that period in a love affair 
when every woman is a queen, and every other recognizes it- 
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Winter set in ru ly. Our suburban friends settled 
into the accustom appy cares and busy pleasures which 
occupy the vigorous weather. For these Mrs. Hollis 
found, as she had always found, abundant leisure. She 
had a little world of philanthropies and entertainments 
which kept her much out of the house, and in which she 
was expected, like every woman of any social position in 
our day, to perform important and énergetic duties. Her 
church, her Sunday-school, the Associated Charities, after- 
noon teas and the Omniscient Suburbans made heavy 
claims upon her. For these pleasant interests the state of 
her household affairs gave her plenty of time. Mary stood 
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insisted Mary, ‘‘and he’s come on family 
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at the helm, as she always had, with a firm and skillful 
hand. The long, young man continued to ornament the 
kitchen. Sometimes, if he stayed a little later than usual, 
the bread did not rise, or Rugby’s feelings were injured, 
but, on the whole, the family suffered so little from the 
courtship of Mary that the phenomenal fact is worthy of 
record. She stood to her duty with a clarity of brain and 
a soundness of conscience that were an honor to her ciass. 

Mrs. Hollis did not force the girl’s confidence, for she 
respected Mary like a woman of her own kind. And she 
felt that the time for speech had not arrived. 

Mary was in that hazy land where the leaf and the grass 
blade melt like burning gold, and where the skies are the 
color of the blush-rose heart ; all the fogs are blazing ; all 
the dews are pearls ; the rains, like the high cataracts of 
strange lands, break into mist before they reach the 
ground. Dreams and passions spring like flowers beneath 
a foot which spurns the ground. All that womanhood 
hopes or fears or craves filed the soul of the Irish girl. 
Yet, through the glamour she must move alone, for this 
beautiful world was the world in which he had not 
‘* spoken.’’ Mary held herself proudly, like the most del- 
icate lady of the land. There was that in her manner 
which distanced intrusion. 

But one evening when Mrs. Hollis went out into the 
kitchen she found Mary with her hands clasped together at 
the side of her face to make a shield between herself and 
the kerosene lamp. One elbow rested on the table, and 
her bright, blond head was a little bent. In the shelter of 
the shadow her blue eyes looked out at the long, young 
man who did not any longer sit at the extreme end of the 
table. There was something so beautiful in the Irish girl’s 
expression — so shy, so gentle, so appealing, as if she begged 
for mercy from her conqueror before she cast her freedom 
at his feet—that the lady turned away and did not speak. 
Her own eyes were full. She knew now, as well as if she 
had been told, that Mary had been ‘‘ asked.’’ 

‘* George,’’ said Mrs. Hollis in a tone of awe, ‘‘ that 
long, young man is a plumber. She will be driving with 
her span while you and I are walking in the dust.’’ 

‘* We have our bicycles,’’ observed her husband. 

‘* Speak for yourself and Hazel,’’ returned his wife. 

Mrs. Hollis did not ride a bicycle, and in so far she 
failed of being a new woman. 
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The subject of Mary remained uppermost in her mind. 
It preyed upon her dreams and thoughts ; her aspirations 
and energies were clouded and deadened by it. She went 
about her. winter’s work and pleasure with a dull fear of 
the future. She began to listen for the first time with 
respect to the tales of domestic woe which poured in con- 
fidential moments from the lips of her more intimate 
neighbors. She had always held herself above these expe- 
riences, had scorned her friends for being left without a 
second girl, and despised them for being unable to keep a 
cook. It had been her firm theory that it was their own 
fault that things went wrong with the servants. Nothing 
had ever gone wrong in her household. Why should 
theirs be in a petty and harrowing turmoil ? 

The winter passed. Radiant Mary and the long, young 
man continued to occupy the kitchen — now every evening. - 
But Mary preserved the silence of her class upon the sub- 
ject of her approaching marriage. 

‘* What about your visit to your mother in Ireland, 
Mary? Have you given that up?’’ asked Mrs. Hollis 
boldly one day in March. 

‘* And it’s to Ireland I’d be going,’’ persisted Mary. ‘‘I 
want to see me mother, me mother, me mother ! ”’ 

‘* What will your plumber say to that?’ inquired her 
mistress. 


**It’s none of his plumb business !’’ flashed Mary. ‘‘I’d 
like to see the likes of him keep me from me mother.” 
She began to cry, as she had done before. Her tears 


dropped into Mr. Hollis’s cup of after-dinner coffee, and 
Mrs. Hollis hastily changed the subject. 

It was in A rif that Mary sought an interview with her 
mistress, and the following conversation took place: 

‘* T have cleaned the attic, three bedrooms and six closets 
and the back stairs. I can put in the other bedrooms and 
the study for yez next week, if ye say so.”’ 

‘* There is no hurry,”’ vented Mrs. Hollis faintly. 

** You don’t think I’d be lavin’ 
house-cleaning on your mind? You'll have enough else 
without it. I thought I’d do up the parlor curtains to- 
morrow. Besides,’’ added Mary, turning suddenly very 
white, ‘‘ I’ve got yez a girl.”’ 

‘* A who?”’ 

‘* A girl,’ said Mary. ‘‘I’ve engaged her to come in 
June, when— when I go to Ireland to see me mother.”’ 

‘* Dear me, Mary!’’ gasped Mrs. Hollis. She felt quite 
faint. She could not decide whether to laugh at Mary’s 
audacity, or to cry at Mary’s devotion, and settled the 
point by doing both. ‘‘ There, there,’’ sobbed Mary, “‘ if 
yez take on ike that ye’ll break me heart. Maybe ye 
would rather look her up yourself?’’ Mary asked this 
question with a slow, wondering accent. 
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‘* Tell me about this girl, Mary,’’ Mrs. Hollis said finally. 

‘* Well, she makes better croquettes than me,’’ replied 
Mary thoughtfully, ‘‘but her waffles ain’t so crisp. She 
don’t know the true value of sour cream. She is some- 
what fleshed up since she married ——’”’ 

‘** Married ?”’ cried Mrs. Hollis. ‘‘ Why, Mary, I don’t 
want a married woman with a Ausband. hat’s the mat- 
ter with him ?’’ 

** Drinks like a codfish,’’ said Mary succinctly. ‘‘ Beats 
her over the head with the gridiron. Flung a kerosene 
lamp at her, and put a mouse in her bed to frighten her. 
But she is quit of him,’’ concluded Mary. ‘‘ She’ll never 
live with himagain. I have engaged her to take me place.’’ 

‘* Thank you, Mary,” replied Mrs. Hollis, putting her 
hand to her head. ‘‘-You are very kind, I am sure.”’ 

Then Mary’s lip began to tremble, and she brought this 
painful interview to an abrupt end by adding drearily that 
the new girl’s name was Mary Maguire. 

About this time there came another letter from Mrs. 
Hollis’s mother. It read: 


Marriage is a School of All Sciences. A husband is the 
most unmanageable fact in a womat’s existence. Marvy isa 
person of valuable experience in several departments of life. 
Matrimony is not one of them. If it had been she would not 
have selected as her successor a married woman. However, 
it may turn out, etc. 


April and May passed hazily. Years afterward Mrs. 
Hotlis looked back upon that spring as the borderland 
between two worlds, one of innocent peace and one of 
troubled experience. 
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The family decided to follow Mary’s advice, and Mary 
Maguire was engaged to take the place. The stranger was 
pledged to come on the wedding day in time for luncheon, 

It was a day worthy of Mary when she left the Hollis 
household as a June bride. She was indeed a charming 
bride from any point of view, and the long, young man sat 
for more than an hour in the back yard while Mrs. Hollis 
dressed the girl in the white muslin, dainty lace and bride 
roses, which had been her own wedding present. 

‘* Perhaps you would rather he gave you your flowers?” 
her mistress had asked hesitatingly. 

‘* As if i’d take flowers from the likes of him !”’ saiq 
Mary with a toss of her head. ‘‘ I ain’t lived with Aim for 
thirteen year nor been through what you and me have.” 

** Be careful, Mary,’’ quavered Mrs. Hollis; ‘‘ you're 
crying on your white kid gloves. It’s a disappointment to 
me, Mary, that you would not let me give you a wedding in 
my parlor. I would have married you as prettily as | 
would my own daughter.’’ 

** We do be married in our church,”’ said Mary, lifting 
her head as she spoke to her mistress. ‘‘ We do be 
married in the morning and have the Nuptial Mass.’’ 
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The wheels of the wedding hack were heard at the door 
—the first carriage ever ordered for Mary’s use since she 
had been in that house. 

The plumber tramped to and fro impatiently in the 
kitchen. 

‘* The time has come,’’ said Mrs. Hollis in a cavernous 
tone. 

‘** Yes’m,” said Mary in her old docile, pretty way, as if 
she were obeying an order. 

She followed her mistress meekly downstairs. Then 
she stopped in the middle of her irreproachable kitchen— 
which the bride had got up at four o’clock to leave in 
immaculate order —and looked around, bewildered. 

‘* Tell them to drive to the front door,’’ said Mrs. 
Hollis. 

The plumber went around to the carriage, and Mrs, 
Hollis drew Mary’s trembling hand through her own 
shaking arm. 

‘* My dear girl! My dear girl!’’ she said, ‘‘ may you 
bless another home as you have blessed ours !”’ 

‘* Amen !”’ said the master of the house fervently. 

‘*T thought you were going to Ireland to see your 
mother,’’ viciously put in Hazel, who was apt to be cross 
when she was touched. 

Mary’s big blue eyes stared about her like one who had 
been stunned. She clung to Mrs. Hollis with the great 
grip of the strong hands which had served her so long, and 
the two women went down the front steps with their arms 
about each other. 

Just as the long, young man was shutting the carriage 
door Mary pushed it open, leaped down am | flung herself 
in her bridal dress upon her mistress’s neck. There she 
clasped her arms and cried and cried. 

‘* Oh, wisha, Oh, wisha, that I should be laving ye! 
You’ ve been that good to me like me mother. Oh, wisha, 
wisha, that I should be laving ye for the likes of him!” 

‘* Good-by, dear,’’ sobbed Mrs. Hollis. 

Through a storm of tears she kissed Mary on her loving, 
loyal lips, and put her into the plumber’s arms. He shut 
the door and the carriage rolled away. 

But the old dog Rugby followed it, limping painfully. 
Mary had forgotten to say good-by to Rugby. Mrs. Hollis 
and Hazel, hurrying to the wedding, overtook him a little 
way down the street. 

‘* Go home, Rugby !’’ said Mrs. Hollis, ‘‘ and take care 
of the house. There’s a woman coming whom you don’t 
know. The key is under the door mat. Don’t touch her, 
but let her in like a gentleman.” 

Rugby understood these directions, and went home. 
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It was high noon and rather warm. Mrs. Hollis and 
Hazel were tired with the excitement of the wedding day 
and walked home slowly from the Catholic church. 

‘*T shall go up a spout if Mary Maguire isn’t there,” 
replied Hazel pettishly. ‘‘ 1 am hungry enough to eat a 
set of plumber’s tools.”’ 

‘* T suppose we have our minds occupied with plumbers,” 
observed Mrs. Hollis with a smile. é 

As they approached the house her quick eye had dis- 
cerned an ominous fact. The back door was closed as 
they had left it. 

When the mother and daughter entered the front yarda 
hoarse, bronchial bark, answered by sobs and shrieks, fell 
upon their startled ears. ’ 

Hazel ran. Mrs. Hollis hurried after her. There onthe 
side porch stood Rugby, stolidly defying the entrance ofa 
little Irish caddie, who wore pinned to the outside of his 
jacket a letter in a yellow envelope. He had on little, 
rusty black golf stockings, out of which Rugby had taken 
several mouthfuls. The orders had been to admit 4 
woman, not a boy, and Rugby stuvod to his orders... Mary 
Maguire was not to be seen. 

‘* She’s detained at the wedding, I suppose,’’ begat 
Mrs. Hollis weakly. ’ 

‘*No, she isn’t; she’s gone up a spout,” persisted 
Hazel. ‘‘ I told you so.”’ : 

Mrs. Hollis unpinned the letter from the boy’s jacket, 
and Hazel looked over her shoulder while she read: 


Dear madam Mrs. Hollis. Our expectations are at an end. 
I am very sorry to be the caus of causin ye so much tru 
but god is my witness I cant do any other way. me Hus 
he has come home sober he has took the Pledge for Life. He 
says he has a clam on me and he will go to the Divil if I 
go back tohim. I hope you will suit yourself to some one 
else that aint got no clams and I am sorry to be afther trubblia 
ye but being you are a Wife yourself you won’t think ha 
of me. Yours respectful Mrs. Mary Maguire. 


Mr. Hollis came up the walk at that moment. He, pe 
was tired and hungry. The fire was low in the stove, 
the kitchen called lor Mary from every shelf and faucet. 

Mrs. Hollis handed her husband the letter in $ 
The principal of the High School read it and laid it dow" 
with his dreamy, scholastic smile. : hg 

‘* She spells Husband with a capital H and ‘god with : 
small g,’’ he said with a pleased air of scientific interest 

But Mrs. Hollis went out to get luncheon—a thing 
had not done twenty times in thirteen years. ; 
forgotten how. She did not know her way around May 
spotless and orderly pantry. She had no definite 
what was in her refrigerator. She needed a 
around her kitchen. 

Hazel did not offer to help her. 

(CONTINUED IN NOVEMBER JOURNAL) | 
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AS JEROME UNTANGLED THE CHAIN THERE CAME INTO HER MIND THE PROPHECY THAT SHE WAS DESTINED TO BECOME A GREAT LADY OF FRANCE ‘s 


THE JOURNAL’S NEW FEATURE 


A STORY OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


First Article: The Most Wonderful Romance in the Life of Any American Woman 


By WILLIAM PERRINE 


A Series of Articles Describing the Most Beautiful American Women of Their Time, Their Careers and Their Dazzling Conquests, and the Splendor 


’Mid Which They Were Wont to Move. 


LOVE Jerome Bonaparte, and I would 
rather be his wife, if only for one day, 
than make the happiest marriage in 
the world.’’ This was the headstrong 
utterance of the most remarkable of 
all the beauties who long ago gave 
Baltimore a reputation on two con- 
tinents for the rare graces of its 
womanhood. It meant an ambition 
which no other American belle to 
this day has carried to such an excess 
in a love of rank and title as marked 
the long career of Elizabeth Patterson. 
At the age of eighteen she had 
met the young brother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte at a ball, when, as a 
. Captain in the French navy, he was 
fraveling for pleasure in the United States. He was only a 
year older than herself, a careless, sprightly and engaging 
a. and he was charmed with her exquisite complexion, 

petite figure and her bright speech. To marry him, to 
become one of the foremost women of Europe in an 
alliance with the kinsman of the French soldier and states- 
man who was already mystifying the world with his vast 
; es of domination, was a hope that seems almost 
mstantly to have taken root in her mind. 


oa 
Hoped to be a Great Lady of France 


iW IS told in a tradition that at a dancing party, soon after 
She met Jerome for the first time, his gold chain was 
Centally thrown around her neck, that it became so 
fully as to hold her fast, and that while he was grace- 
ntangling it there came into her thoughts a 
seen hic, which she had made for herself before she had 
F : that she was destined to be a great lady of 
teen The daughter of a merchant and trader, who had 
\ the poor son of a Scotch-Irish farmer, and who, after 
to this country from Ireland, had risen from 
employment in a Philadelphia counting-room and 
fterward settled down in Baltimore, she became restless 
impatient to make a name for herself. 
P iliam Patterson at this time was esteemed as one of 
Uni Fee or four richest merchants and traders in the 
. tes ; he was the owner of a noted line of clipper 


ships, and when Jefferson was President he spoke of him 
as probably the wealthiest citizen of the republic, next to 
Charles Carroll. His tastes were quiet and domestic; he 
rarely was tempted to leave Baltimore for any long dis- 
tance, and he once said that ever since he had a home of 
his own it had always been his nightly practice to see that 
the fires and lights were in a safe condition before he went 
to bed. When he saw the courtship which was going on 
between the youthful French officer and Elizabeth he sent 
his daughter away, having done his best to persuade her 
out of the idea of marriage. But the lovers managed to 
interchange letters ; the infatuated Jerome in a short time 
procured a marriage license in Baltimore, and the per- 
sistent will power of the clever young beauty, when she 
returned, carried everything before her. 


ax 
Charms Which Captivated the Gay Jerome 


EANTIME the father received anonymous letters 
appealing to him as he valued his peace of mind and 
his daughter’s happiness not to consent to a marriage under 
any circumstances, and warning him that Napoleon would 
certainly refuse to give Ais sanction. The sagacious mer- 
chant afterward declared to his friends that neither directly 
nor indirectly had he given the slightest encouragement to 
Jerome, but that, on the contrary, he had resisted his pre- 
tensions in every way that he considered to be consistent 
with discretion. 

On the day before Christmas, in 1803, or within four 
months after they had first seen each other, Jerome and 
Elizabeth stood before the Right Reverend John Carroll, 
Bishop of Baltimore, and were married according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church, 

The beauty of Elizabeth Patterson was acknowledged 
even by those who most disliked her often cold and 
imperious manners. Her form was small but delicately 
rounded ; her carriage graceful, and her dainty neck, her 
sloping shoulders and her tapering arms periect enough 
for an artist’s model. Her face was hardly less lovely in 
its pure Grecian contour ; her large, dark eyes were bril- 
liant with intelligence, and her forehead, fair and open, 
imparted to her countenance an expression which denoted 
a girl of more than ordinary strength of character. In the 
fine, rosy smoothness of the skin, in the pretty curves of 
the mouth and chin, and with her winning smile, when she 


This is the First Article in the Series 


chose to assume the manner of friendliness, she was pecu- 
liarly attractive. She also understood well the arts o! 
toilette. When she was harried her wedding dress was a 
richly embroidered muslin, so thin that a spectator at the 
ceremony thought it could be carried in one’s pocket. 
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Sought to Conciliate the Great Napoleon 


T= nuptials were followed by a long round of hospitality 

and entertainment. b sgerm and his bride made a 
tour of the New England and Middle States as far as 
Boston, and they were the objects of fashionable curiosity 
and comment whehenee they went. Neither of them seems 
to have had much thought of the clouds that were soon to 
lower over them. She at least fancied that when they 
threw themselves at the feet of Napoleon for forgiveness 
she would conquer him into submission with the fascina- 
tion of her wit and beauty. , 

Almost immediately the Patterson family began to set in 
motion the machinery of diplomatic influence by which it 
might be possible to conciliate Napoleon. Chancellor 
Livingston, who was then American Minister at Paris, as 
well as James Monroe, who occupied the same post at 
London, were visited by Robert Patterson, brother of the 
bride, and besought to smooth the way for the bride. It 
was represented that if Jerome were to remain in America 
for some time there would be provision made for him in a 
thirty-thousand-dollar town house and a twenty-five-thou- 
sand-dollar country house, with an income of at least 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year to support these estab- 
lishments. Joseph Bonaparte, afterward King of Spain, 
was said to have observed that this estimate was too high 
if Jerome was to live as a citizen of the United States. 
Lucien Bonaparte said that as for himself, his mother and 
the rest of the family, except the one whose good will was 
all-essential, they were glad that the youth was married, 
that his wife should be treated with tenderness, and that it 
was their earnest wish that he should remain with her and 
become a citizen of the United States. While he must not 
think of acting the part of a prince of the royal blood, the 
would provide for him ‘* genteelly,’’ and furnish him wit 
an income of about fifteen thousand dollars a year from 
American stocks. 

For a time the dreaded chief of the family maintained 
silence on the subject; but in the spring of 1804, or 
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about four months after the marriage, he let himself be 
heard in no uncertain tones. Lucien had already con- 
tracted a marriage which was offensive to him, and & was 
determined that his wishes should not again be thwarted. 
A sharp order was sent to New York instructing the 
French Consul-General to withhold Jerome’s supplies, and 
directing the commanders of French vessels not to receive 
on board the ‘‘ young person’’ with whom he was con- 
sorting. To him, however, was sent word that if he would 
come back without her the ‘‘ error of the moment and the 
thoughtlessness of youth '’ would be condoned. 
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The Bride Excluded from France 


“TSROUGROUT the United States the marriage was a fruit- 

ful theme of gossip, and there were wild rumors in the 
popular imagination of Napoleon’s mga to send an 
army across the Atlantic to conquer this country as a pun- 
ishment for countenancing the mésalliance. It was not 
until the end of the year, after much correspondence, that 
the Pattersons and their friends learned the full extent of 
the Emperor’s displeasure. In the following winter they 
abandoned all hope of changing his mind. The faithful 
brother wrote from Paris that Betsy should not go to 
France, and that she would be fortunate if she were not 
thrown into jail should she venture thither. But before 
this message was received in Baltimore the couple had 
taken passage on one of her father’s vessels, the Erin. 

In nineteen days the vessel arrived off the coast of 
Portugal, having escaped the British cruisers, which for a 
long time had ‘Suse watching every ship on which it was 
suspected that Jerome might be a passenger. Landing at 
Lisbon he there bade farewell to his anxious wife and pro- 
ceeded at once to meet his august brother. When he was 
ushered into the presence of the Emperor a storm of 
contemptuous reproach fell upon him. The details of what 
actually took place in the interview have never been clearly 
known, but Napoleon was believed to have said in effect: 
‘* So, sir, you are the first of the family who shamefully 
deserted his post. It will require many splendid actions 
to wipe off that stain from your reputation, As to your 
love affair with your little girl I pay no regard to it.’’ 

The poor ‘‘ little girl,’’ absolutely eiuhatied from French 
soil, had, at the instance of Jerome, sailed from Lisbon 
on the Erin to Amsterdam, although that city, together 
with the rest of Holland, was completely under the control 
of France. There, at the mouth of the Texel, the 
American vessel lay under the guns of two French men-of- 
war and was unable to land her beautiful passenger. The 
intimations that Betsy would soon become a mother caused 
no relaxation of the official orders that no one on board 
ship should be allowed to go on shore. It was necessary, 
however, that she should be at a place of safety, and after 
a week’s humiliation for her the Erin was headed to 
England and Elizabeth was landed at Dover. 


ox 
The Birth of a Son and a Divorce 


Witten the discarded wife was taken to London, and 
there gave birth to a son on the seventh of July, 
1805, she began to fealize the hopelessness of her cause 
and to suspect that no trust could be placed in her hus- 
band’s declarations. The Emperor had repeated to him 
his determination never to acknowledge the marriage as 
legal, but if Jerome would persuade ‘‘ Miss Patterson,’’ as 
Napoleon called her, to return to the United States and 
give up the use of the name Bonaparte he would allow 
her a pension of sixty thousand francs a year. 

Napoleon had already addressed a formal letter to Pope 
Pius VII requesting ies to publish a bull annulling 
Jerome’s marriage. ‘‘I could easily,’’ he said, ‘‘ have 
this marriage broken in Paris, since the Gallican church 

ronounces such matrimonies null, but it appears to be 
tter to have it done in Rome on account of the example 
to sovereign families marrying Protestants. I beg your 
Holiness to do this quickly, and as soon as I know that you 
are willing to do it I will have the marriage broken here 
by civil processes. It is important for France that there 
should not be a Protestant young woman near my person. 
It is dangerous that a minor and a young man of high rank 
should be exposed to such wiles against civil laws and 
every rule of propriety.’’ 

ws ing this letter Napoleon sent a magnificent 
tiara to the Pontiff, but Pius, while conciliatory, was firm 
in his resolution not to honor the request. Promptly 
Napoleon caused his Imperial Council of State to pass a 
decree of divorce. Jerome was created a Prince of the 
Empire and raised to the rank of Admiral in the French 
navy, and preparations were made to marry him to some 
European Princess. Yet as late as October, 1805, Jerome 
was still writing letters to Elizabeth in London protesting 
that he preferred her to a crown, and that he would never 
abandon her, and saying: ‘‘ Believe me, Elise, that my first 
thought on waking and my last on falling asleep is always 
of thee, and if I were not sure of the happiness of rejoin- 
ing my beloved wife I should cease to live.” 

The Queen of Etruria rejected with scorn the overtures 
that she should become Jerome’s wife. Princess Catherine 
of Wiirttemberg was then solicited and she consented. 
She was a year older than Jerome, who had just been 
raised to the new kingdom of Westphalia. Thus, less 
than four years after the unlucky Baltimore beauty had 
surrendered herself to her French lover he was united to 
the amiable Catherine at the Tuileries amidst great pomp. 
The Prince he some pee the nuptial blessing to the couple. 
Napoleon embraced the bride, and the progress of the 
King and Queen from Paris to their kingdom was signal- 
ized day after day with fétes, balls and banquets. 


ex 
Discarded Wife on the Point of Suicide 


|" WAS in her Baltimore home, to which the unfortunate 
first wife had returned, that she learned of the final 
downfall of her ambition to be a Bonaparte, and from that 
time she began to dream of the greatness which the future 
might have in store for the offspring of her hapless love. 

t was then that there also began to be devdianad within 
her nature an extraordinary contempt for her country and 
her countrymen. She so loathed the thought of living 
-again in Baltimore that she tried to muster up her courage 
to the point of committing suicide, and she confessed that 
it was only her cowardice which restrained her from 
exchanging that city for the grave. She felt that having 
married a man of exalted rank it would be impossible for 
her to bend her spirit in wedding any one who had been 
her equal before marriage. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Despised All the Bonapartes but Napoleon 


Bede o her expatriated husband Elizabeth exhibited 
nothing but contempt—a contempt which in part she 
expressed for all the Bonapartes, whom she condemned as 
a ‘* mean family,’’ excepting always the one who had ruth- 
lessly torn Jerome from her. But of Napoleon she never 
ceased to speak reverently as a man of genius, whose rela- 
tives were unworthy the blood of the brilliant conqueror. 
She refused to aco from her husband as King of 
Westphalia the title of Princess Schmalkalden and a dower 
of two hundred thousand francs, and when Jerome pro- 
fessed not to understand why she rejected his offer and yet 
allowed a smaller pension to be bestowed upon her by his 
brother, the Emperor, she sarcastically exclaimed, ‘‘ I 
wrefer to hide under an eagle’s wing rather than hang 
com the neck of a gosling.’’ 

Again Jerome exposed himself to her sneering reproach 
when, having proposed that she might have a home in 
Westphalia, she sent back the reply, ‘‘ Your kingdom is 
large, but not large enough for two Queens.’’ It was only 
once that the disunited couple saw each other again, and 
then no word passed between them. One day Jerome was 
walking with his new wife in the gallery of the Pitti Palace, 
at Florence, when Madame Bonaparte came upon the 
scene. When he recognized her Jerome hurriedly whis- 
pered to his Catherine, as Elizabeth silently walked on, 
** That lady is my former wife.”” He took care not to 
tarry in the gallery, and the next morning left the city. 

At the downfall of Napoleon a special act was passed by 
the Legislature of Maryland divorcing Elizabeth from 
erome Bonaparte. It was given out that as the King of 

Vestphalia had proved himself to be a mean-spirited per- 
son, such a precaution might be necessary to prevent him, 
should he again come to America, from making a claim on 
the property of his American wife. 


ox 


Would Not be Presented at Court 


ue going to Europe, Madame Bonaparte was ex- 

tremely delighted with the attentions which were 
bestowed upon her in England, and Louis XVIII, when 
she visited Paris, is said to have expressed a desire to 
have her presented at court. She declined by saying that 
as she had received a pension from the now exiled 
Emperor, she could not appear at the court of his suc- 
cessor. To Prince Gortschakoff is attributed the remark 
that ‘‘ had she been near the former throne the allies 
would have had more difficulty in overthrowing 
Napoleon.’’ Indeed, many years afterward, Eugene 
Didier suggested the thought that it would have been a 
suitable match if the Emperor himself had had the fortune 
to have married Miss Patterson, for she might have exer- 
cised over him an influence which Josephine was too timid 
and Louise too silly to attempt. 

But Elizabeth’s father at home was far from being 
pleased with such compliments or with her journeyings. 
Soon after the death of his wife he wrote to her: ‘‘ What 
will the world think of a woman who had recently fol- 
lowed her mother and last sister to the grave, and quit her 
father’s house, where duty and necessity called for her 
attention as the only female of the family left, and she 
thought proper to abandon all to seek for admiration in 
foreign countries ?’’ The hard-headed Patterson intimated 
that he regarded her as a person not quite sound in mind. 
Her pride over her marriage with a Bonaparte became, in 
spite of her great detestation of Jerome as a man, so 
irrational as to fall barely short of a monomania. 

Returning to Baltimore, Madame Bonaparte resided 
there for a few years and again went back to Europe to 
watch over her son, now fifteen years old, in his education 
at Geneva. In one of his letters the boy wrote home that 
‘* mamma goes out nearly every night to a party or a ball. 
She says she looks fully ten years younger than she is, and 
if she had not so large a son she could pass for five-and- 
twenty years old. She has a dancing master and takes 
regularly three lessons a week, and has done so for the 
last six months; he is every day astonished at the prog- 
ress she makes, and she is fully determined to dance next 
winter.’’ But young Jerome did not appreciate European 
life as highly as his mother did. There were some things 
which pleased him a great deal better at his grandfather’s 
house in Baltimore. ‘‘ Since I have been in Europe,’’ 
wrote the lad in one of his letters, ‘‘ I have dined with 
Princes and Princesses and all the great people in Europe, 
but I have not yet found a dish as much to my taste as the 
roast beef and beefsteaks I found in South Street.”’ 


ax 
The Son Looked Like the Great Emperor 


URING the next ten years the cherished ambition of 
Madame “‘ Betsy,’’ as Americans were then wont to 
call her, was to marry the youth to a girlof rank. Various 
plans were meditated, particularly his proposed marriage 
to one of the daughters of Joseph Bonaparte, who was 
then living in comfortable exile at Philadelphia and at 
Bordentown, New Jersey, and who was even solicited to 
place himself actively at the head of the Bonaparte interest 
in France after the death of Napoleon at St. Helena. But 
‘* Bo,” the pet name she gave her son, was little inclined 
to help along these matrimonial speculations. When the 
mother heard of the brilliant matches which the lovely 
Caton sisters of her native State were making with English 
noblemen she petulantly exclaimed: ‘‘ I wish something 
would offer for my son; every one can marry their 
children greatly but myself.’’ She said that he had very 
fine manners, and her special desire was that he would not 
fall in love with an American, and that he would always 
bear in mind the possibility that the French people might 
call a Bonaparte like him to their throne. 

But all Madame Bonaparte’s darling hopes for her son 
were doomed to disappointment. In 1829, while she was 
in Europe, she learmelt that he had married an estimable 
young woman in Baltimore. It was a dreaded event.to 
the aspiring madame, and long excited in her intense dis- 
pleasure. But while the second Jerome Bonaparte, who 
was a graduate of Harvard College, was never naturalized 
as an American citizen, he became a highly respected gen- 
tleman both in this country and abroad. it was frequently 
observed in Europe that he resembled his uncle, the great 
Emperor, more than Napoleon’s own brothers or any other 
of hiskinsmen. _ Indeed his figure, the cast of his head, the 
regularity of his features and his eyes were so much like 
the Emperor’s that there was some fear in France during 
the Louis Philippe monarchy that the resemblance might 
stir the Napoleonic affections of the people, and he was 
forbidden from visiting Paris even while traveling incognito. 


At the time of young Jerome’s marriage Madame 
Bonaparte, who was in her forty-fifth year, was stijj 
renowned as an American beauty who had lost little or 
none of the charm of youth. The Baron Bernstetten was 
moved to observe that ‘‘if she is not the Queen of 
Westphalia she is the queen of our hearts.’”’ But her 
sharp and querulous speech lessened the Baron’s admira- 
tion so much that he was constrained to add that while 
** her eyes attract us, her tongue drives us away.”’ Indeed 
she herself quite freely acknowledged her acrid use of jt 
when, upon one occasion, she made the statement that the 
Bonapartes would have stopped her income of twelve hun. 
dred dollars a year ‘* had not the fear of what they are 
pleased to call my infernal tongue restrained them.”’ 


ax 
Eccentricities of Wit and Temper 


Oe of the stories of the madame’s freedom of utterance 

was, according to Didier, told all over Europe. She 
was a guest at a dinner where it fell to the lot of the Hon. 
Mr. Dundas, the English statesman, to escort her to the 
table, and having already been the object of some of her 
sarcasm in the drawing-room, and not at all pleased with 
the assignment which had been made for him by the host 
he thought that he would try conclusions with her at 
dinner. It was at a time when the once well-known book 
of travel in the United States, written by Captain Basil 
Hall, had been attracting much of the same attention as 
caused the vials of American wrath to be opened upon 
Mrs. Trollope, when her vitriolic narrative was put in cir- 
culation. It was with a malicious smile that Mr. Dundas, 
turning to his companion at the table, remarked, ‘‘ Well, 
Madame, did you notice that Captain Hall pronounces all 
Americans to be vulgarians?’’ Poor Dundas had little 
reckoned on the readiness of his clever and merciless 
opponent. ‘‘ And!am not surprised at that,”’ she quickly 
replied. ‘‘ Were the Americans the descendants of the 
Indians and the Esquimaux I should not be astonished, 
but being the direct descendants of the English it is very 
natural that they should be vulgarians.’’ The accom- 
plished Englishman had no more to say, but availed him- 
self of an early opportunity to withdraw trom the company, 

It was such eccentricities of wit and temper, as well as 
her growing parsimony, that gave Madame Bonaparte a 
reputation as one to be pear even by her friends. She 
was entirely willing to admit that she had become covet- 
ous, but she declared that her love of money had never 
caused her to lose sight of her son’s interest, and that she 
learned first to practice economy for his sake and finally 
for her own wk Her contempt for her father’s house- 
hold and for her native country had become almost bound- 
less. She avowed that she could not understand life out- 
side of courts and. the company of brilliant men and 
women, that she had sacrificed everything to ambition, 
that in her own land there was no appreciation of intel- 
ligence and beauty, that in Europe she was treated as ‘‘a 
woman of sense and determination, while in the United 
States she would be regarded as only an old fool, fit to 
darn stockings and mutter prayers.”’ 


or 


Chided by Her Father in His Will 


te HIS old age her father, whom she was in the habit of 
reproaching for having treated her unjustly, had con- 
templated in a singular retrospect his own career and his 
experience with his gifted but erratic daughter. ‘‘] 
think,’”’ he said, ‘‘ that it was Doctor Johnson who 
observed that he would have no objection to live his life 
over again provided it was so ordered. In this I cannot 
altogether agree with the Doctor. My life has been 
attended with too much care and anxiety, and had I the 
option I cannot see that I would desire it ; yet if I had my 
life to live over again I am not conscious that I could 
improve it in any particular or at any period.”’ : 
e then pom A cmd the reasons of some of the dis- 
appointments which had oppressed his mind. ‘‘ The con- 
duct of my daughter Betsy has through life been so diso- 
bedient that in no instance has she ever consulted my 
opinion or feelings; indeed, she has caused me more 
anxiety and trouble than all my other children put 
together, and her folly and misconduct have occasio 
me a train of expense that first and last has cost me much 
money. Under such circumstances it would not be reason- 
able, just nor proper that she should at my death inherit 
and participate in an equal proportion with my other chil- 
dren in an equal division of my estate. Considering, how- 
ever, the weakness of human nature, and that she is still my 
daughter, it is my will and pleasure to provide for her. 
And the division which he did provide for her consisted of 
property with such growing value that eventually it proved 
to be no inconsiderable fortune. : 
It is to be noted that in spite of Madame Bonapartes 
unpopularity and of her reluctance to speak well of any 
one, and notwithstanding all her vagaries in the fashiom 
able life of Europe, there was nowhere and at no time @ 
breath of scnnied aceilen the daughter. In this respect her 
conduct seems to have been irreproachable and her repir 
tation without tarnish. ‘ 
Madame Bonaparte’s love of money—she once said 
that her only friend was her purse—grew stronger 4s 
assed the middle years of life. When she retu 
altimore, in 1834, she brought in her baggage twelve bor 
nets, which she said she would make tae ber as long as she 
lived. Herzconstant complaint was poverty or the feat 
overty. In 1849, when writing to Lady Morgan, her 0! 
fiant Irish triend, she said : ‘‘ Do you know that, having 
been cheated out of the fortune which I ought to 
inherited from my late rich and unjust parent, I have 
ten thousand dollars, or two thousand pounds 
which I can disburse annually ?”’ 


an 
Shut Out of the Imperial Family 


HE had given up her correspondence with most of her 
S friends in Europe, ‘‘ for what could I write about, 
she protested, ‘‘ except the fluctuations in the m: = 
consequent prices of American stocks. There 1s 
here worth attention or interest save the mona 
Society, conversation, friendship belong to the older 
tries and are not cultivated in any part of the United pied 
which I have visited. You claght. to thank your could 
for your European birth.’ The only thing that pes 
reconcile her to even the name of a republic wae rend 


Louis Napoleon was placed at the head of the Lae 
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ABOUT TO START ON A FIFTY-MILE RIDE TO OFFICIATE AT A COWBOY WEDDING 


A MINISTER AMONG THE COWBOYS 


By STANLEY STOKES 


NE afternoon in the month of: April, 1898, Harry 

A. Handel, clergyman, alighted from the stage- 

coach at Meeker, Colorado, leaving the railway 

station nearly fifty miles behind, stretched his 
limbs, and in the vernacular of the West proceeded to 
‘* size up’’ the place and surroundings that were to be his 
to view every day, for a while at least. 

The young minister, who had been just ordained in 
New York City, had crossed the Rockies and pushed on 
to Meeker to engage in missionary work. The mission of 
St. James was without a rector. Moreover, there was 
no rectory, and the Reverend Handel — unmarried, like his 
predecessor— opened bachelor quarters in the cramped 
vestry with stained-glass windows. ‘‘ I cannot live under 
the glare of that red glass, and we must have a rectory,’’ 
the new minister quietly stated to a vestryman one day. 
The community was aghast at this announcement. The 
new preacher wanted too much, was the result of the dis- 
cussion that was held among the churchgoers. While the 
matter was being talked of about the parish the minister 
was working, and the first that anybody knew was that the 
rectory had been started with his own hands. 


ox 


T= vestrymen wore troubled looks, but the rectory grew 
slowly, and during its growing the settlement discov- 
ered that the things the busy rector could do were almost 
unlimited imvariety~ He could dig a cellar, handle a hod, 
he was a good carpenter, an acceptable Pppesns and, in 
. , . fact, the resourceful methods shown and the work accom- : 
ah nian iebdensmnainenics:2 plished by him were simply amazing. He was setting a MAKING HIS OWN LECTURN 
pace for everybody, poss soon the home-builders were He was not only a strong spiritual worker, but an industrious, 
taking lessons from him. energetic manual laborer as well 
The minister kept busy every day. It was discovered 
that he was not only a strong spiritual worker, but an 
industrious, energetic manual laborer as well. On 
Sundays he appeared fresh as a flower at the early celebra- 
tions, neatly vested in alb, amice, stole and chasuble. At 
matins and evensong he conducted the services in a most 
impressive manner, preaching the most instructive sermons 
that any of the parishioners had ever heard. Asa result 
the little church was soon overcrowded. 
When the rectory was completed the minister arranged 
the furnishings and decorations in a manner that unfolded 
a little gem to the wondering -parishioners, reaching far 
beyond their ideas of the artistic, and when he threw open 
the door and announced ‘‘ open house’’ for everybody 
for all time he won their hearts forever. It was but a 
short time after this that a visit from the Bishop led to 
a discovery by the reverend gentleman which in all 
his experience he had not found before in frontier 


Starting at the foundation walls, the stones of which he mortared 
and laid himself 


THE MINISTER AS A BUILDER THE ALTAR-CLOTHS, TOO 


Early every weekday morning the minister appeared in overalls The settlement discovered that the things the busy rector could 
and jumper, and worked with his whole energy do were almost unlimited in variety 


ST. JAMES’S MISSION REV. HARRY A. HANDEL WHEN THE NEW CHANCEL WAS DEDICATED 


At the rear is he new T wi few months ago, and the church is now 
i ry, both of which On Sundays he always appeared as fresh he new chancel was dedicated a 
rist chancel, ao - - “ny rectory, - - 
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a at and which he later referred to in his report as 
follows : 


** Rev. Handel knows how to reach all classes of people. 
He has a cozy little parsonage of three rooms, which he him- 
self has created and has furnished plainly, but with very nice 
taste, and he keeps open house all the time for the people. 
One evening while I was with him I was surprised at the 
social complexion of those who came to see us: A banker, a 
cashier, merchants, bartenders, gamblers, ranchmen, and all 
glad to call Mr. Hande! their friend. On the Sunday during 
my visit to St. James’s Mission I observed that in the congre- 
gation there were twice as many men as women.”’ 


or 
Ts building of the rectory was but a beginning, however. 
The minister decided that more room was needed 
and he built a chancel on the rear of the church, nearly 
doubling the length of the structure. First he made a 
model of wood, a miniature chancel, for the guidance of the 
mason, and then with pick and shovel n trench- 
ing the earth for the foundation. Every Monday morni 
and every other weekday morning the minister appear 
early in overalls and jumper, putting his whole energy into 
the work, digging, stone-laying, carpentering and painting 
until the pretty addition was completed, and at every nee 
his own hands had helped. A few months ago, beautifully 
decorated, even to new altar coverings made by the minis- 
ter himself, the chancel dedication took place, and the 
little church is n6W One of the prettiest in Colorado. 
The minister is an veiaiiihe help to the Ladies’ 
Guild. The first tea given at the church was a surprise 





OUR THIRD VISIT 


HE third visit of our carriage trip wuz to 
9 cousin, Alzina Allen that wuz, 
idder Trembly that now is. 

I hadn’t seen her for years, but knew 
that she wuz livin’ with ‘her only son 
Horace, her only daughter Ruth havin’ 
married a good man but not over and 
above well off, and wuz livin’ now a widder 
in Loontown with one little girl, named for 
her ma, and real sweet lookin’ and actin’. 

I never liked thé way Cousin Trembly 

brought up her boy ; she humored him to 
everything under the sun, made a perfect idol of him, 
and never would admit that he ever did a thing out of the 
way: Ruth, who wuz older, and a sweet-tempered, good 
girl, wuz made to give up to him in everything, and he 
grew up selfish and overbearin’ as the old Harry. I had 
worried considerable about it, and I had said to Cousin 
Trembly, ‘* Horace will tromple on you bime-by.”’ 

And she said that she wuz willin’ to have ‘‘ Hoddy’”’ 
tromple on her, she loved him so. 

‘* Well,”’ sez I, ‘‘ Cousin Trembly, when the time comes 
you won’t think it is so Ngo 

But little did I think myself that the tromplin’ would 
come so soon or be so severe. But to resoom. I had 
hearn that Horace had married a high-headed girl, and 
that Cousin Trembly, at Horace’s request and his wife’s, 
had deeded her property to him, and wuz livin’ with him, 
but I hadn’t visited ’em before since it took place. 

Cousin Trembly, bein’ real forehanded, had a nice house 
and good outbuildings, and a big handsome farm well 
stocked, and when we drew nigh there we see sights of 
carriages in the yard and before the house, and round the 
carriage house, and I sez to myself, Is it a party or a 
funeral? but found out that it wuz the former. Horace 
come out to the buggy and greeted us with warmth, and 
introduced us to his wife, who also greeted us in a real 
affectionate way. She had hearn a sight on us, she said, 
and wuz so glad we had come on that day. It seemed 
that she wuz givin’ a birthday party, Horace bein’ jest 
forty years old that day, and eve hing wuz gay and 
beautiful inside. The rooms wuz decorated with ever- 
greens, wreaths and flowers, the long table wuz spread 
with everything luxurious, ornamented also with posies, 
and a gay throng surrounded it. They wuz jest settin’ 
down to dinner n we arriv, and, fallin’ in with their 
invitation to jine’em at the table, we did. 

eas Fay I to myself, where is Alzina? Where is Cousin 
Trembly ? ag 2 hain’t she at the head of her own table, 
celebratin’ the birthday of her only son? And as soon as 
I got a chance I propounded the question to Horace’s wife, 
and a dark shadder ed over her mean to once, and 
she whispered to me that Horace’s mother wuz in a failin’ 
state and wuzn’t fit to appear in company. 


ar 


Well, as soon as dinner wuz over—a lon 
there wuz so many courses of rich food, so many 
stories and such talk and laughter that it took time— 
but the minute I the table I sez to Horace’s wife that I 
guessed I would go and see Cousin Trembly, and sez I, 
‘* I spoze she is in her old room?’’ And I proceeded 
toward a big, airy room openin’ out of the settin’-room. 

But Horace’s wife follered me in there, and sez, after she 
shet the door: ‘‘ Horace’s mother don’t have this room 
now ; we needed it ourselves, and we thought it would be 
better for her to have a room further away, where she 
could have quiet, for she is dretfully broke down; she is 
awtul ble and a terrible care to us. Horace and 
I feel sometimes that we can’t git along with her another 
day, and that we must have a change some way. She 
will set and cry for half a day to a time for jest nothin’ at 
all, and will look so at us sometimes that it fairly 
makes our blood run cold. on ee 
and of course Horace and I have the hull care of her. 
Ruth little thinks how much care her mother is to us. 





time, for 


The hull burden comes on us.”’ 
‘* Well,”’ sez I, ‘‘I I will and see Cousin 
Trembly a spell.”” And as we clim the steep back 


stairs she said : ‘‘ Now, I want to tell you that you mustn’t 
place no dependence on what she sez if she enters com- 
plaints about us, for we think she has lost her faculties.” 

‘* If that is so,”’ sez I, ‘‘ she’s worth plenty of property, 
and ort to have proper care.” 


THE LADIES’ 


HOME JOURNAL 


to them. The rector can cook and prepare everything, 
including delicious salads and pastries, and that was what 
the ladies discovered at the start. 

He does his own sexton work: attends to the stoves, 
lamps, scrubs the church floor, rings the bell, and is ever 
ready to mount a horse for a trip of any number of miles ; 
he even has gone one hundred and twenty miles to officiate 
at a wedding or a funeral without receiving compensation. 

During his first year in Meeker a party of cowboys 
assembled in town one day and, preparing for a spree, one 
suggested that they visit the new preacher. The minister 
invited them in, chatted with them while they rolled and 
smoked cigarettes, and when the boys mounted their 
horses again they stopped in town just long enough to buy 
a little smoking tobacco and went to their places of wor 
without a spree. It is a frequent occurrence now for the 
cowboys to go to the rectory and have a ‘* smoker.”’ 

He is fond of cowboys and has done some good work 
among them, and they arefond of him. One token of their 
esteem is a fine saddle which, astride Tiptoe, his favorite 
horse, he rides on his parishional round-ups. 


HEN a man has done so much and done it so well it is in- 
teresting to learn something about his earlier work. 

At fourteen years of age Mr. Handel left England and 
came to the United States, securing employment in a 
bleachery in Peabody, Massachusetts. For eight years 
he worked for the means to educate himself for Gospel 
work. In the autumn of 1888 he entered the preparatory 


Josiah and | Go a-Visitin’ 


The New Humorous Sketches by JCSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


Told in Six Parts, of Which This is the Third 


Sez Horace’s wife: ‘‘ She hasn’t any money only what 
we give her; the property is all Horace’s and mine now.”’ 

Well, I found Alzina in a little room over the kitchen, 
het by a stovepipe runnin’ through it, which, though it 
might be agreeable in winter, in dog-days wuzn’t a boon. 
It wuz as hot as a oven; one winder without any screen 
let in plenty of flies and mosquitoes, but little or no air, so 
it seemed. She wuz eatin’ her dinner offen a tray, broken 
pieces left from the big table, and the plainest of the food, 
or Horace’s wife thought that her stummick wuz so bad she 
ort to diet when she could. She sot there before that tray 
dressed in a old faded calico, her eyes red with weepin’, 
and on a table nigh her the picture of Horace, took when 
he wuz a bright, handsome boy and the idol of her heart, 
and a lot of his photographs in a box. 

When she see my face she sprung up and ketched holt of 
my hand and busted into tears, and Horace’s wife whis- 
pered to me: ‘‘ You see that it is jest as I said; she will cry 
at nothin’ at all.” 

And I sez: ‘‘I don’t know as it is for nothin’; the heat in 
this room is enough to make anybody cry. Good land!” 
sez I, ‘* how do you stand it, Cousin Trembly?”’ 

‘* She is naterally cold-blooded,’’ sez Horace’s wife, 
who stood in the open door wieldin’ a fan and wipin’ her 
prespirin’ face with a lace handkerchief; ‘‘ she likes heat.’’ 


or 
Well, I sot down by the winder and fanned myself hard, 
and Horace’s wile sez: ‘‘ We let Horace’s mother have 


this room ; it is so quiet.’’ But the clattering of the dishes 
down below and the loud talk of the hired help most 
drownded her voice, and I sez: 

‘* Cousin Trembly’s old room wuz quiet, and cool in 
summer and hot in winter.’’ 

‘* But it wuz so nigh the settin’-room,’’ sez Horace’s 
wife, ‘‘ that it wuz a little noisy for her, and it wuz hard for 
me to go up and down stairs so much, and then Horace 
has the headache a good deal and must have quiet and 
good air, and so we took it for ourselves.”’ 

Just then one of her hired help called Horace’s wife, and 
she had to go, though I could see that she didn’t want to 
leave us alone. 

As soon as she wuz gone Alzina busted into tears agin 
and sez: ‘* Oh, Josiah Allen’s Wife, what shall I do? what 
shallldo? Here I am in my own house pushed away like 
a old piece of furniture, kep’ out of sight, tucked away in a 
hot kitchen chamber, the birthday of my own boy kep’ 
below, and I, his mother, who brought him up so tenderly, 
have not even seen him to-day.”’ 

I almost spoke out and sez, ‘‘ So you don’t find the 
tromplin’ so easy as you thought it would be.”’ But I 
didn’t; I only said, ‘* What makes you stand it, Alzina?’’ 

** Oh, I have to; I have put the og all into his 
hands. In reality, 1 deeded it to his wife, and she always 
hated me, and I have got nothin’ now and have to stand it.’’ 

I sez: ‘‘ | thought that it wuz in the writin’s that you 
should have your bedroom and settin’-room and a hand- 
some support. This hain’t keepin’ the agreement,’’ sez I, 
lookin’ round on the bare walls and carpetless floor of the 
room, her faded old dress and the tin tray of cold food. 

‘* Oh! it is that woman’s doin’s; she has turned him 
aginst me, and he treats me now as bad as she duz.”’ 

Sez I, ‘‘ Why don’t Ruth interfere ?’’ 

‘* Oh, Ruth and Horace’s wife don’t agree, and Horace 
has told her not to come here any more, and if she writes 
to me I don’t git her letters. I am here alone from morn- 
ing till night, and night till morning.”’ 

I: ‘‘Alzina Trembly, do you brace up and stand for 
your rights !"’ sez I. ‘‘ I would turn ’em right out root 
and branch, and hire help and run the place myself, or 
have Ruth come home.”’ 

‘* Oh, if Ruth could only be here I would almost die of 
joy. But it can’t be. Horace’s wife has made him think 
that co | mind is weak and I don’t know anything.”’ 

‘* Well, : would let ’em know to the contrary, if 1 wuz 
you,”’ sez I. 

Well, I left her bathed in tears and presperation and 
went downstairs, for I had to, I wuz so het up in body and 
mind. And Horace’s wife, who I spoze see by my 
what I felt, begun to co in about ‘‘ what acare Cousin 
Trembly wuz, and how and Horace would be glad to 
git out of it and let somebody else try it and see how they 
would like it. They would like to let Ruth have a chance, 


” 


and see how she would git along,” and esiong yf etcetery. 
And bein’ wise as a serpent and a dove I fell right Ya 
with her and sez: ‘‘ Well, I would if | wuz in your place; I 


department of St. Joseph’s College, Annandale-on-the. 
Hudson. While he was in college the student found em. 
ployment ry Baye iods ; and guests frequent- 
ing Nantasket ach, on the Massachusetts coast, a few 

ears back, may remember the active, accommodating 

arry A. Handel, clerk at the Atlantic House, who is now 
rector of St. James’s Mission, at Meeker, Colorado. After 
graduation he completed his theological education at the 
General Theological Seminary of New York. 


|= ingeniousness of Mr. Handel constantly evolves 

entertaining features for the old and young, attractin 
interest to the mission. He is an accomplished artist a 
takes photographs for everybody. An immense seesaw, 
swings and other entertaining features have been erected 
by him in the rectory yard, where everybody in the town 
enjoys them. The preacher spent of his earnings 
for a phonograph with a set of rolls, which drew 
big crowds to the rectory, some coming one hundred 
miles to see the wonderful talking machine. Nearly every 
day when the stage comes in Mr. Handel changes his 
working clothes and goes to the hotel to acquaint himself 
with the —- arriving, and invites them to the rec- 
tory, all of which is unusual and unlooked-for on the 
frontier. And that is one of the ways by which so many 
people in his parish, which is of greater area than the 
States of Delaware and Rhode Island combined, have 
become acquainted with the popular ‘‘ Little Minister of 
Rio Blanco,”’ as he is called. 





would let somebody else have the care of her for a spell. 
I wouldn’t stand it it I wuz in your places,’’ sez I. 

She looked awful dumbfoundered and surprised, but 
kep’ on with her complaints. Sez she: ‘‘ Horace has had 
a good chance to go into business and make money ; but 
no, he had the care of his mother on his hands, and 
couldn’ t accept.’’ 

And I sez: ** Well, I would accept it and let everything 
here go. I would accept it to once, and go right away.”’ 

Agin she looked dumbfoundered, but sez: ‘*‘ Ruth little 
knows what care is, and she can find all sorts of fault with 
us and tell what she would do, but let her try it once.” 

** Yes,”’ sezI, ‘* let her try it once, and then she will see 
for herself.’’ 

Two of the neighbors sot by durin’ all of this talk with 
open eyes and ears ready to hear everything that is goin’ 
on, as neighbors will, and I spoke up and sez: ‘* Bein’ as 
I am connected to Cousin Trembly and have plenty of time 
on my hands I will go to Ruth myself and tell her that you 
and Horace are all wore out and want a change, and feel 
as if you must have one, and ask her if she can’t accom- 
modate you and come and live with her ma for a spell. 
Bein’ a widder now, and poor, Ruth mebby will give her 
consent to come, and then you will be free and can take 
a little rest, and Horace can accept the business offer he 
wants to.”’ 

Well, Horace’s wife’s face wuz a study. Havin’ said all 
she had right before Josiah and me and these neighbors 
she couldn’t very well take it back and own up that she 
wuza-lyin’, and bein’ bound to hang on to the property, and 
not knowin’ how to hang after what she had said, she wuz 
truly in a tight place. But she faltered out that she didn’t 
want me to say anything to Ruth. Sez she: ‘‘ Ruth has 
made us trouble enough already influencin’ her mother and 
settin’ her up.”’ 

And I sez: ‘‘ I presoom Ruth has influenced your ma ; 
you know Ruth is older than Horace, and brought him up 
considerable as you may say, and Cousin Trembly nater- 
ally would listen to her. And I won’t blame you and 
Horace for leavin’ the hull thing and gittin’ away from it 
all, and it won’t be no trouble at all for me to see Ruth and 
tell her all about it; that you and Horace are all tired out 
and feel that you have got to have a change right away, 
and see if she won’t come here and take your place and 
the care of her ma offen your hands, for a spell anyway.’ 

She looked as if she would sink, but didn’t really know 
where she would sink to. And knowin’ that no time wuz 
like the present I sez: ‘‘ I wish that Ruth could be tele- 
phoned to to come right here to once, so you and Horace 
could git away, and git to restin’ right off.”’ 


ax 


And one of the neighbors present, who wuz mad at 
Horace’s wife’s high-headed ways, and disgusted with the 
way she had treated Cousin Trembly, jest went right out 
and telephoned to her without another word bein’ said, 
and the very next morning Ruth come bright and early. 

Horace’s wife showed her true colors then, and so ¢ 
Horace ; they both vowed that they wouldn’t go or stra 
step, and they misused Ruth the worst way, and off 
big things what they would do for Cousin Trembly if they 
stayed on. They couldn’t find much fault with me, bem 
that I had + deanna with ’em, and fell in with what 
they had said. 

But Ruth sent for the lawyer who had drawed up the 
writin’s, and it wuz proved right out jest how fur 
broke the agreement. And in less than a week, at 
Trembly’s request, Horace and his wife left the farm for 

ood and all, and Ruth and her little girl, Allie, nz 

zina and lookin’ like her, come home to live with her. 

At my advice, and with Ruth’s glad consent, Cousin 
Trembly kep’ the reins in her own hand, and kep’ poss¢s; 
sion of her own farm and her own house— Ruth a-livin 
ith her, instead of she with Ruth. head 
wuz reinstated in her own old room, and at the = 
ee ee owen cn a her ma, 
looked ten years younger than w we alriv. ‘ 
And I sez to Josiah as we driv away: ‘‘ If our carriage 
bore no other fruit but this we ort to feel richly repa"é 
for all our trouble.’’ “Do 

And he sez, ‘‘ That is so,’”’ and he continered: for 
you spoze that we will git to Cousin Twitchell’s in time 
a warm supper? I feel kinder gone to the stumm! 


(“OUR FOURTH VISIT” WILL BE DESCRIBED IN THE 
NOVEMBER JOURNAL) 
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Number One — Balser Kills His First Bear 


“WAY back in the ‘‘ twenties,’’ when 
Indiana was a baby State and great 
forests of tall trees and underbrush 
darkened what is now her bright 
plains and sunny hills, there stood 
upon the east bank of Big Blue 
River, just north of where that 
stream crosses the Michigan road, 
a log cabin of two rooms—one 
front and one back. 

The house faced the west, and 
stretching toward the river was a 
blue-grass lawn upon which stood a 
dozen or more elm and sycamore 
trees, with a few honey-locusts scat- 
tered here and there. At the 
water’s edge was a steep slope. 
Back of the house, miles upon miles 
stretched the dark forest, inhabited 

deer and bears, wolves and wildcats, squirrels and 
birds without number. In- the river the fish were so 
numerous that they seemed to almost entreat the boys 
to catch them. 

South of the house stood a log barn with room in it for 
three horses and two cows, and inclosing this barn, 
together with five or six acres of cleared land, was a 
palisade fence ten feet high, 
made by driving poles into the 
ground close together. Here 
the farmer kept his stock of 
sheep and cattle, and here also 
the chickens, geese and ducks 
were driven at nightfall to save 
them from ‘‘ varmints,’’ as all 
prowling animals were called. 


Ox 


HE man who had built this 

log hut and who lived in it 
was Balser Brent. Balser is 
probably a corruption of 
Baltzer, but Balser was his 
name, and Balser was also the 
name of his boy, who was the 
hero of the bear stories I shall 
tell you. Mr. Brent and his 
young wife had moved to the 
Blue River settlement from 
North Carolina when young 
Balser was a little boy of six. 
They had purchased the eighty 
acres upon which they lived 
from the United States at a 
sale of public land, and had 
paid for it what was then con- 
sidered a good sum—one 
dollar an acre. They had 
received a deed for their 
“eighty ’’ from no less a per- 
son than James Monroe, then 
President of the United States. 
This deed, which is called a 
patent, was written on sheep- 
skin, signed by the President’s 
own hand, and is still pre- 
served by the descendants of 
Mr. Brent as one of the title- 
deeds to the land it conveyed. 
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“ TIGE WAS TOLD TO GO INTO THE CAVE”"’ 








At the time when my story 
opens Little Balser, as he was 
called to distinguish him from 
his father, was fourteen years 
ofage. He had a younger brother, Jim, aged nine, and 
a little sister one year old of whom he was very proud. 
_ South of the palisade inclosing the barn was the clear- 
ing—a tract of twenty or thirty acres on which Mr. Brent 

cut and burned the trees, and each year raised upon 
the fertile soil enough wheat and corn for his family and 
his stock, and still had a little grain left to take to 
Brookville, sixty miles away, to exchange for such neces- 
sities of life as could not be grown upon the farm or 
found in the forests. 

The daily food of the family all came from the farm, 
the forest or the creek. Their sugar was obtained from 
ne Sap of the maples ; their meat was supplied in abun- 
dance by a few hogs, and by the game, of which the forests 
were full. In the woods were found deer just for the 

ting, and squirrels, rabbits, wild turkeys, pheasants 
_ sO numerous that a few hours’ hunting would 
y the table for days. The fish in the river, as I 
Said before, fairly longed to be caught. 


ax 


Now it must be told that Balser was the proud pos- 
roma of a new gun which had only a few weeks before 
Sent him as a present from Indianapolis by a gentle- 
man, who, with his wife, had gone on a hunting expedition 
s lost in the forest near Balser’s home. ‘The boy, 
them wandering hopelessly in the woods, had con- 
them in safety to his father’s house. Before the 
aa couple had left Brent’s they had asked the boy 
he hed would rather have than anything in the world, and 
answered ; ‘* A gun—a smoothbore carbine.”’ 
the ha nm two weeks after this conversation Balser was 
_ boy in per apone for he Aptayne - ne ten 
_powder, and lead enough to kill every living 
“feature within a radius of five miles. 
of alser was but a little fellow, yet the stern necessities 
the Settler’s life had compell 
bearhe -.2 gun. Although Balser had never killed a 
“ had shot several deer, and had killed a wildcat, 
almost as big as a cow,”’ he said. 


his father to teach him ° 





Of course for such a boy as Balser to have a gun meant 
that it must be tested at once. So the day after he 
received it Balser started out hunting with his father, fully 
determined in his own mind to kill his first bear. They 
took cornbread and dried venison for dinner, and started 
toward Conn’s Creek, where the houses of the settlers 
were thinly scattered and game was plentiful. 

They had with them two faithful dogs, Tige and Prince. 
Balser considered these dogs the most intelligent animals 
that walked on four feet. They were deerhounds with a 
cross of the bulldog, and were swift of foot and strong. 

Our hunters had gone about four miles into the forest 
when they started a deer, in pursuit of which the dogs 
hurried off with their peculiar bark, and soon deer and 
dogs were lost to sight. Balser and his father listened 
carefully for the voices of the dogs ; for should the deer 
turn at bay, the dogs, instead’of the quick bark to which 
they gave voice in the chase, would utter a long-drawn- 
out note— Lalf howl, half bark. 


ox 


Tt bay of the hounds died away in the distance and 
Balser and his father had heard nothing of them for two 
or three hours. The hunters had seen a few more deer 
as they walked along, but they had been unable to get a 
shot. Smaller game was plentiful, but Balser and his 
father did not care to frighten away larger game by shoot- 
ing at squirrels or birds. So they walked on to the banks 
of Conn’s Creek. Balser’s 
appetite was beginning to call 
loudly for dinner, and he could 
not resist the temptation of 
shooting a squirrel which he 
saw upon the limb of a neigh- 
boring tree. The squirrel fell 
to the ground, for Balser had 
been taught by his father how 
to shoot, and he was really a 
fine shot. Soon the squirrel 
was skinned and cleaned. 
Balser then kindled a fire and 
cut several green twigs, upon 
the sharpened ends of which 
he fastened pieces of the 
squirrel. He stuck the twigs 
in the ground so they leaned 
toward the fire and the meat 
hung over the blaze. 

When the squirrel had been, 
roasted to a delicious brown 
Balser served dinner to his 
father, who was sitting on a 
rock near the fire. The squir- 
rel, the cornbread and the 
venison soon disappeared, and 
Balser, if permitted to do so, 
would have found another 
squirrel and cooked it. But 
just as dinner was finished 
there came from up stream the 
howling bark of Tige and 
Prince, telling as plainly as if 
they had spoken that the deer 
was at bay. : 

Balser quickly loaded his 

n, and he and his father 
ooked carefully to pnd win 
ings. Then Mr. Brent direct- 
ed I Balser to climb down the 
bluff and move toward the 








“ EACH WITH A SAUCY LITTLE CuB” 





dogs through the thicket in 
the bottom, while he would go 
by another route on the bluff. 
Should the hunters be sepa- 
rated they were to meet at a place agreed on in the forest. 
Balser climbed cautiously down the bluff, and soon found 
himself in a thicket of underbrush near the creek. 

Now and then the deep bay of the dogs reached his 
ears from the direction whine he had first heard it, and 
he walked as rapidly as the tangled undergrowth would 
permit toward his father and the dogs. 


ox 


HE WAS so intent on the game, which he knew the dogs 
held at bay, that he did not look about him with his 
accustomed caution, and the result of his unwatchfulness 
was that he found himself within ten feet of two huge bears 
before he was at all aware of their presence. They were 
evidently male and female. Upon seeing him the great 
he-bear gave forth a growl that frightened Balser to the 
depths of his soul. Retreat seemed almost impossible, 
and should he fire at one of the bears his gun would be 
empty and he would be at the mercy of the other. To 
attempt to outrun a bear, even on level ground, is a 
hopeless undertaking. The bear, though an awkward- 
looking creature, is capable of great speed. But there, 
where the tangled underbrush was so dense that even 
walking through it was difficult, running was out of the 
question, for the thicket which would greatly impede 
Balser would be but smal! hindrance to the bears. 

Now, although Balser had never met a bear face to face 
and alone, yet he felt, and many a time had said, that 
there wasn’t a bear in the world big enough to frighten 
him, if he but had a gun. He had often imagined and 
often detailed to his parents and little brother just what 
he would do if he should meet a bear. He would wait 
calmly and quietly until his bearship should come within 
a few yards of him and then slowly lift his gun. Bang! 
And Mr. Bear would be dead with a bullet in his heart. 
But when Balser suddenly found himself confronted by 
these black monsters it must be admitted that he began 
to tremble in every limb. At first he could not lift his gun. 

The he-bear was the first to move. He raised himself 
on his haunches and, with a deep growl, started for poor 
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Balser. Balser should have shot the bear as he came 
toward him, but, acting solely from an instinct of self- 
preservation, he started to run. He made better headwa 

than he had thought possible and soon came to a small 
open space of ground where the undergrowth was not so 
thick and where the bright light of the sun dispelled the 
darkness. The light restored Balser’s confidence and the 
few moments of retreat gave him time to think and to pull 
himself together. He decided to shoot, so, turning 
quickly, he lifted his gun to his shoulder and fired at the 
bear, which was not more than four yards behind him. 
But his aim was unsteady and his shot wounded the bear 
in the neck instead of killing him. Balser saw his failure 
and felt that the bear would be much surer in his attack on 
him than he had been in his attack upon the bear. The 
boy then threw away his gun and again began to retreat. 


ar 


E CALLED for his father, and cried, ‘‘ Tige! Prince !’’ 
not so much with a hope that either the dogs or his 
father would hear, but because he didn’t know what else to 
do. Balser ran as fast as he could. Still the bear was at 
his heels, and the frightened boy expected every minute 
to feel a stroke from the brute’s rough, huge paw. Soon it 
came with a stunning force that threw Balser to the ground ° 
upon his back. The bear was over him in an instant and 
caught his left arm between his mighty jaws. It seemed 
then as if the light of the world went out for a moment, 
and he remembered nothing but the huge, blood-red 
mouth of the bear, his hot breath almost burning his cheeks, 
and his deep, terrible growls nearly deafening his ears. 
Balser’s whole past life came before him like a picture and 
he remembered everything that had ever happened to 
him. He thought of how deeply his father and mother 
would grieve, and for the moment regretted havin 
received the carbine, for it was the gun, after all, that had 
ot him into this trouble. All this  eadaad in less time 
than it takes to read ten lines of this page, but it seemed 
vee very long to Balser lying there with the huge body 
of the bear over him. 

Suddenly a note of hope struck his ear—the sweetest 
sound he had ever heard. It was the yelp of dear old 
Tige, who had heard his call and had come to the rescue. 
If there is any creature on earth that a bear thoroughly 
hates itis a dog. Tige did not waste a moment’s time, 
but was soon biting and pulling at the bear’s hind legs. 
The bear immediately turned upon the dog. This gave 
Balser an opportunity to get up, and you may be sure he 
got up. Soon Prince came up also, and to delend himself 
against these two strong dogs the bear had all he could do. 

Balser’s great danger and narrow escape had quickened 
all his faculties, so he ran back to the place where he had 
dropped his gun, and although his left arm had been terri- 
bly bitten he succeeded in loading, and came back to the 
help of the dogs. He found the fight between the dogs 
and the bear going on at a terrific rate. With Prince on 
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one side and Tige on the other, both strong and savage, 
and quick and nimble as a cat, the bear could a 
defend himself. He turned first one way and then another 
in his effort to keep their fangs away from his legs and 
throat. This gave Balser a chance to approach within a 
short distance of the bear, which he cautiously did, and, 
taking care not to wound either of his faithful dogs, was 
more fortunate in his aim than he had been the first time, 
and gave the bear a mortal wound. 

The animal ran back to the thicket followed closely by 
the dogs. But Balser had seen more than enough of bear 
society in the thicket and concluded not to follow. He 
loaded his gun with a heavy charge of powder only, and 
fired it in order that he might attract his father’s attention. 
This he repeated several times until at last he saw the wel- 
come form of his father hurrying toward him from the 
bluff. When Mr. Brent came up and saw that Balser had 
been wounded he was troubled, but Balser said: ‘‘ I'll tell 
you all about it soon. Let’s go in after the bears. Two 
of them are in the thicket up there next to the cliff and 
the dogs have followed them. The shot I gave the he- 
bear must have killed him.’’ 

So without another word, Balser having reloaded his 
gun, they started into the dark thicket toward the cliff 
whence came the cries of the dogs. They had not gone 
more than a hundred yards when they found the bear that 
Balser had shot lying dead in the path over which Balser 
had so recently made his desperate retreat. The dogs 
were farther in toward the cliff, where the vines, trees and 
brushes grew so thick that it was almost dark. The two 
hunters, however, did not stop, but hurried on to the help 
of their dogs. Soon they saw through the gloom of the 
thicket the she-bear, and about her the dogs were 
prancing, barking and snapping most furiousty. 


ox 


CAREPULLY Balser and his father took their position 
within a few yards of the bear, and Balser, upon a sig- 
nal from his father, called off the dogs so that a shot might 
be made at the bear without danger of killing Tige or Prince. 
Soon the report of the two guns echoed through the forest 
almost at the same instant and the great she-bear fell over 
on her side, quivered for a moment and then died. This 
last battle took place close by the stone cliff which rose 
from the bottom-land to a height of fifty or sixty feet. 
Balser and his father worked their way Tenet h_ the 
underbrush to where the she-bear lay dead. They had no 
sooner examined her than Balser’s attention was called to 
a small opening in the cliff, evidently the mouth of a cave 
which had probably been the home of the bear family that 
he and his father had just exterminated. The she-bear had 
taken her stand at the door of her home, and in defending 
it had lost her life. Balser examined the opening in the 
cliff and wanted to go in, but his father said : 
‘* No, you don’t know what’s in there. 
one of the dogs first.’’ 


Let’s send in 


So Tige was called and told to go into the cave. The 
dog had no svoner entered than he gave forth a series of 
sharp yelps which told plainly enough that he had found 
somntlial. Calling the dog out, Mr. Brent collected 
“were of dry wood and made a fire in front of the cave, 

oping to drive out any animal that might be on the 
inside. But the smoke brought out nothing and the 
father concluded to enter the cave himself and learn what 
was there. 

Dropping upon his knees he began to crawl into the nar- 
row opening. Balser and the two dogs followed closely, 
Mr. Brent had taken with him a lighted torch, and he had 
gone but a short distance into the cave when he saw in a 
remote corner a pair of frowzy little cubs, as fat and round 
as a roll of butter. They were lying upon a soft bed of 
leaves and grass, collected by their father and mother. 


ox 


BALSER's delight knew no bounds, for, next to his gun, 
what he wanted above all things was a bear cub, and 
here were two of them. Quickly he and his father each 
picked up a cub and made their way out of the cave. The 
cubs were one-half larger than a cat, were round and 
very fat, and wore a coat of fur soft and sleek as the finest 
silk. Young bears usually are gray until after they are a 
year old, but these were an exception to the rule, being 
almost black. 
Leaving the old bears dead upon the ground Balser and 
his father quickly hurried down to the creek where the 
latter washed and dressed Balser’s wounded arm. Then 
they marked several trees upon the bank of the creek by 
breaking twigs, that they might be able to find the bears 
when they p aby return that evening with the horses to 
take home the meat and skins. 

All this, which has taken so long to tell, occurred within 
the space of a few minutes, but the work while it lasted 
was hard and tiresome, and although it was but a short 
time past noon Balser and his father were only too glad 
to turn their faces homeward, each with a saucy little cub 
under his arm. 

‘* As we have killed their mother,’’ said Balser, ‘‘ we 
must take care of her children, give them plenty of milk, 
and bring them up to be good, honest bears.’’ 

That evening Mr. Brent and a few of his neighbors 
brought home the bear meat and skins. Balser did not go 
with his father because his arm was too sore. He was, 
however, proud of his wound, and thought that the glory 
of killing one bear, helping to kill another and catching 
two bear cubs was enough for one day. 

And so it was, as any boy, I think, will agree. 


Pat) 
The Second Bear Story 


. In the next (the November) issue of the JoURNAL Mr. Major will tell 
of Balser’s second adventure with a bear. This time he is lost in the 
woods with a little girl companion. In ‘saving her from a bear Balser 
comes face to face with an Indian in the depths of the forest. 


Humor of the Chinese Language 


T° SUGGEST that there is anything humor- 
ous in anything Chinese, and particu- 
larly in the Chinese language, will at once 
excite incredulity'in the mind of the casual 
reader, for there is a general impression 
that whatever qualities the expressionless 
Mongolian man possesses he is utterly lack- 
ing in the sense of wit and humor. Students 
of Chinese, however, have found that there 
is an immense fund of the risible quality 
hidden not only behind the stolid counte- 
nance and bland expression of the Chinaman, 
but especially in the fantastic characters 


Original form 
for “‘Man" 


AA 


Present forms 


for Man" which constitute his native written language, 
and which is such an enigma to all except 
those born in the Flowery Land. 
In their original form the characters of the 
Chinese language were rude outlines of the 
objects they were intended to represent. 
ince their original construction, however, 
“A Field" with the passing of centuries, changes have 
Divided into been made in the formation of many of these 
lots characters and unimportant lines omitted, 
leaving only such parts of the picture as 
represented, to the Chinese mind, the 
peculiar form or essential points of the 
Hw picture. 
4 The Chinese word for man, for instance, 
serves as a very good illustration of the 
“A Farmer" merciless manner in which some of these 
pass ~ — a * word pictures have been cut down from 
their primitive, and very suggestive, form 
to their present representations which are 
unintelligible to any but the Celestial. 
> 2. The smallest member of an American pri- 
Zs mary class could read Chinese if that lan- 
2 age were as simple as their original word 
orman. In this we see an exact reproduc- 
“Honesty "’ tion of the figure of aman. This, then, was 
SL the Chinese word for man when that exclu- 


sive people first attempted to express their 
+ ideas by signs, the date of which no one has 
been able to determine, but which may 


safely said to have been at the very 
least seven hundred years before Pharaoh’s 
army met with a watery grave in its mad 
‘ideale pursuit after God’s chosen people. 


Box” ax 


N THE present form, the Chinese word for 


man has been considerably reduced, the 

head and upper limbs having been discarded, 

and nothing left but the trunk and legs, the 

impression evidently being that the legs of 

“2 » @ man were of greater importance than 
Man eiden 4 the head. ; 

box Every word in the Chinese language has a 

logical reason for its existence and peculiar 

formation, and each word consists of either 

one individual character or a number of 

them combined in order to make a complete 

word. Take the word field, a square divided 

into sections or lots. the word man 

“A Door” is written by the word field the combination 
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makes the word farmer, indicating the avoca- 
tion of a man who is associated with fields 
and agriculture. 

Still more suggestive is the Chinese word 
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aoa for truth, sincerity, faithfulness, honesty. It 

is formed by the combination of a man and 

word, thus expressing that one form of hon- 

esty consists in a man standing by his word. 

2 The word for box is indicated by a square 
having four sides of equal length, while a 

prisoner is literally a man in a box, a fact 

“To Ask" which is often grewsomely illustrated in 
A — 2 +s China when a criminal is sentenced to death, 


and is carried to the place of execution in a 
square box. 

It is not hard to recognize the drawing of 
the Chinese word for door. It is fairly 
descriptive of a door, and when the word ask 
is formed by placing the word mouth just 
inside the door it will suffice to make house- 
wives reminiscent of the solicitations of 
tramps. 

No Chinaman can ever plead ignorance of 
the meaning of eavesdropping if he have any 
knowledge of his own language, for the 
word listen is formed by placing the char- 

- acter for ear within the door. 

The door of a dwelling in China is locked 
by dropping a bar of wood across the door 
.on the inside, as seen in the word lock. 


or 


s CHINESE the word good is full of deep 

and significant meaning. It consists of 
the words woman and son written in combi- 
nation. The significance of this word is two- 
fold, Suggesting the great value which the 
Chinese father eon upon his son, and the 
happiness which comes to the wife when she 

resents her lord and master with a son and 

eir. It is an event which means much to 
her, for with the advent of the baby boy she 
is raised from a state of slavery to a higher 
condition in which she enjoys far greater 
res and esteem than she had ever known 
before. 

In view of the oppressed condition of the 
Chinese woman and the obscurity to which 
she is relegated in Chinese society, it is, 
perhaps, not at all surprising that in the study 
of their langu but very few words are to 
be found in which the character for woman is 
employed that convey any good or beautiful 
meaning. There is one word, however, 
which would seem to indicate the view which 
a Chinaman takes of a woman when she is 
isolated from others: the word for peace, 
which is formed by writing woman under a 
roof; but, as though regretting the slight com- 
: plimentary concession made to the weaker 
sex in this particular, the constructors of the 
Chinese language evidently thought it best 
to check any supropes tendency toward 
vanity by ungallantly making a word in which 


H.- 


“Ear” 


fa. 


“To Listen” 
Ear inside the 
door 


“To Lock” 
_ Abar across 
the door 


“Woman” . 


“ Son ” 


Good ” 
Woman and 
male child 


two women are written together, to mean 
to quarrel, while one is almost tempted to 
lose faith in womankind — Chinese — when 
we find that there is a word in which three 
women are combined, the meaning of which 
is intrigue of the most disgraceful kind. 
The Mongolian impression of a woman 
seems to be that she is moulded out of faults, 
and they seem to have anticipated the query 
of the French, who, when a man is found 
Builty, ask ‘‘ Who is the woman?’’ They 
ave woven this idea into the very fabric of 
their language, and we might almost be in- 


‘“*Peace"’ 
One woman 
under a roof 


He 


eo auarrel” clined to think that the Orientals had some 
‘ogether, Knowledge of the story of the Garden of 


Eden and the tribulations of Adam, for, in 
sympathy with him, they point to the woman 
as the chief source of temptation and sin. 
Coincident with this thought it may be 
noted that there is another Chinese word 
which would suggest the serious question as 


“Intrigue and = to. whether the Chinese in ages past had any 
Thea nwrin Knowledge of the transgressions of the par- 
together ents of the human race. The word woman 


written under the character for trees means 
to covet, and the early Jesuit missionaries 
to China argued from this one character that 
the Chinese, at some remote stage of their 
history, had heard of that period when 
Mother Eve’s covetousness resulted in dis- 
tress and calamity to us all. 

Many of these characters are very suggest 
ive of the relationship between husband an 
wife, and leave no doubt as to the subordi- 
nate position which the woman occupies 
Chinese domestic life. The part which the 
Chinaman plays in securing his bride is vig- 
orously illustrated in the word to seize, 
character for woman crouching undef 
Chinese symbol for claws, while the charac 
ter for wife, indicated by a woman placed Dé 
side a broom, is evidence of the Chinaman’ 
ones with regard to the ots pal position 
ot his helpmate in his household. 


ax 


RR 


“To Covet”’ 
Awoman 
under a tree 


e 


“To Seize”’ 
A woman 
under ‘‘claws” 


th 


Rts: ana [1 |S not difficult to imagine that a domestic 
a broom quarrel in a Chinese home might 
speedily precipitated by flinging at eac ’ 
so to speak, these highly oy age 
> For example, the wife might be tem 
ask her husband for a clear definition of the 
Chinese word for home, which is illus 
“Home” by the character a geomcnagaesn, Sr pig under 4 
Apigundera roof, and, as it is very probable e would 


fail to see any personal allusion in this, thes 
she could, with almost certain success, check 
his egotism and imperiousness by su 
as food for reflection, the word for bees 
which angen of three enareeres _ 
a woman a pig under one root. 

So one might continue to add characte 
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BURT HOUSE 


At a council of the Confederate Cabinet held here 
it was decided to end the struggle for secession. 
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WESTOVER 


One of the most beautiful of all Colonial homes of 


Virginia. Once the home of Evelyn Byrd. 





OUNT AIRY, the ancestral abode 
of the Tayloe family, on 
the Rappahannock, 
Richmond County, 
Virginia, is as fine an ex- 
ample of the home and 
surroundings of a Virginia 
country gentleman of a 
century ago as can be 
found in America. This great estate of 
four thousand acres has never passed out 
of the hands of the original family. It was 
built in 1758 by Colonel John Tayloe, and, 
with its wings, Contains about twenty-five 
rooms. On one side there are terraced 
gardens, on the other is a noble park, and 
the Rappahannock River flows serenely 
through its green fields, still under perfect 
cultivation. 

Mount Airy, like most Virginia homes, 
has been celebrated from its earliest days 
for the most graceful and open-handed 
hospitality. Its owners have always been 
overs of the turf, and the old race track is 
still kept up and often used. Some of the 
fooms are hung with curious old English 
plates of the racing favorites of other days, 
many of which are of great value to col- 
lectors. Sir Nicholas Baker, an English 
diplomat who visited Mount Airy in May, 
1827, has left in his memoirs an account of 
his Stay there. He was especially taken 
with the horses, and with the brilliancy and 
the beauty of the women. 


or 


AMONG the gay gentlemen who visited 
* Mount Airy in the happy past was one 
Sir Jennings Beckwith, the descendant of 
anoble English family who, although born 
in Virginia, inherited the rank and fortune 
a Baronet. He was exceedingly fond 
of _ hunting and beautiful women, and 
a both of these tastes were gratified at 
Mount Airy he spent a great deal of his 
time there. At last, although he had long 
Proof against the wiles of women, 

the dashing young Englishman fell deeply 
Mm love with pretty ‘Betty’ Tayloe, a 
— young daughter of the house, 
; he had watched develop from 
; into an irresistible maiden of 
n. The two were betrothed, it is 
her | but the girl was high-spirited and 
dad was exacting. The result was 
~ tad quarreled frequently and often 
; 2: —_ various re 
were always peacefully adjusted by 

- aid of the ieelty, who were anxious 
the match, but at last the end came. 
not § ing happened which Betty would 
ergive. In vain did the family inter- 

+ lor naught did her lover plead with 
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ROMANCES OF SOME SOUTHERN 


By MRS. THADDEUS HORTON 


Second Part 









PHOTOGRAPH BY A. D. LYTLE 
BELLE GROVE 


In all Southland there is no mansion so grand, more magnificent 
and imposing than Belle Grove, in Louisiana, 
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FAIRFIELD 


The home of several generations of the famous Pinckney family. 
At one time headquarters of General Tarleton. 
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COLEMAN HOUSE 


This is considered by many as the finest example of archi- 
tecture to be found in the South. 
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MOUNT AIRY 


One of the best examples in the United States of the home of a 
Virginia country gentleman of a century ago. 
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TUCKAHOE 


During the occupancy of Mrs. Thomas Mann Randolph, 
Tuckahoe was the centre of Virginia’s brilliant social life. 
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The author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ when a 
guest here, fell in love with his host's daughter. 









HARDEN HOUSE 
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SOUTH CAROLINA’S EXECUTIVE MANSION 


The scene of many political conferences and social 
gatherings, and of a shocking tragedy. 





white lips and ashy face, for his heart was 
greatly involved, but she was obdurate. 
At last, under the stress of her disapproval, 
Sir Jennings fell desperately ill and died 
there at Mount Airy, without having re- 
ceived one word of affection or forgiveness 
from the relentless mistress of his fancy. 
To this day, it is said, the spirit of the dis- 
consolate Baronet wanders through the 
halls of the mansion seeking a reconcilia- 
tion with the spirit of the capricious Betty, 
which he hopes to meet there. 


or 


wat is said to be the most perfect 
piece of architecture in the entire 
South is known now as the Coleman 
House, of Macon, Georgia, although it 
was formerly called Bond House, havin 
been for many years the hospitable an 
alatial residence of Joseph Bond and his 
amily. It is situated on a high hill near 
the centre of the city which it overlooks, 
and is a enenee through a wide, shaded 
thoroughfare. 

Joseph Bond was a great cotton planter 
before the war, and the owner of many 
hundreds of slaves. He had, besides his 
Macon residence, a number of plantations 
in different parts of the State, and placed 
more bales of cotton on the market annu- 
ally than almost any other planter in 
Georgia. He was, however, especially 
noted as a kind and considerate slave- 
owner. Indeed, his treatment of his 
‘* black people”’ was so humane, and his 
eae gee regarding them so just, that he 

ad continual difficulties with his over- 
seers, most of whom entertained regulation 
views as to the management of negroes, 
and were not in sympathy with Mr. Bond’s 
reform ideas. His persistent «determina- 
tion that his slaves should be treated 
humanely cost him his life, for he was shot 
dead by an overseer whom he had dis- 
charged for whipping one of his servants. 


or 


N THE banks of the Santee River, in 
the low country of South Carolina, 
there stands to-day, in excellent repair, 
a beautiful old homestead known as 
Fairfield. It was built by a member of 
the Pinckney family prior to the Revolution, 
and was for many generations occupied 
by people of that distinguished name. 
Now, however, it is the abode of the 
South Santee Sportsman’s Club. It is 
an ideal winter home, sunny and bright, 
and protected equally from north and east 
wade: It stands on a bluff thirty feet high 
overlooking the river up and down its 
course, and is surrounded by a grove of 
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jant oaks all draped with clinging moss. Fairfield has 
| eee the scene of some historical events of great impor- 
tance, for it was at one time the headquarters of the 
cruel Tarleton. 

It is well known that Marion and his men spent much of 
their time hiding in the cypress swamps of the Santee 
region, and that oo this tangled wilderness the British 
found it almost impossible to dislodge them. On one 
occasion a of American horsemen was dispersed by 
the English, and the commander—a Colonel Pendleton — 
took reluge at Fairfield and begged to be hidden. There 
was a roll of carpet lying under a table in the hallway, and 
into this he crawled safely enough while the baffled 
Englishman ransacked the house in vain for their vanished 
foe. Giving up the search at last as fruitless they finally 
took themselves off, and, much Mn acer the household 
proceeded with its preparations inner. 

There were other lives in hiding besides Colonel 
Pendleton’s, for the cook had secreted a fine fat turkey 
from the marauders, and now, thinking the coast clear, she 
brought itforth. The turkey, realizing the present danger, 
though it had been ignorant of the past one, lifted up a 
lusty voice of protest, whereupon Pendleton, from his roll 
of carpet. scenting the coming feast, called out, ‘* Save the 

izzard tor me.’’ This speech cost the gay soldier his 
berty, for alas! one of the troopers had delayed his 
departure, and, following the direction of the sound, 
—— the too cheerful hero from his dusty retreat, and 
off with him, and with the turkey as well, which an 

hour or so later graced a British triumph. 


oor 


The Hope of Secession Abandoned Here 


“Tae is a simple little frame dwelling in Abbeville, 

South Carolina, surrounded by a dense grove of elm 
trees, within which occurred one of the most dramatic 
scenes in American history, and because of this it is 
visited by hundreds of tourists. It is known far and wide 
as Burt House, and was, in the year 1865, the residence 
of the Hon. Armistead Burt, who, prior to the war, was a 
United States Congressman. 

Here it was that at last all hope of the success of secession 
was abandoned the Confederates. About the first of 
May in that year ident Jefferson Davis, in his retreat 
across the country after the fall of Richmond, accompanied 
by five ministers of the Confederate Cabinet, stopped over 
in Abbeville, on the way to Washington, Georgia, where 
the next day the last meeting of that body was held. He 
was entertained while in Abbeville by Mr. Burt at his 
unpretentious but hospitable home, and that evening called 
a special council of war. At this council President Davis, 
who had with him two brigades of cavalry under Generals 
Vaughan and, Dukes, urged that a last effort be made 
to repreanise the Conf Army at that point. He 
add his ministers eloquently, entreating them not to 
abandon all hope as yet, but to make every effort to hold 
the Confederate Government together until, at least, terms 
could be secured from the North which would protect the 
life and property of the supporters of the Southern cause. 


ax 
Confederacy’s Last Council of War 


THs present listened respectfully to his words, but did 
not think the plan proposed could be successfully car- 
ried out, the Secretary of War insisting that the euidiess 
themselves were unwilling to fight any longer. Then 
President Davis called in his accompanying Generals. 
He outlined his plan to them, and then proceeded to ques- 
tion General Dukes as to whether or not his soldiers could 
be relied upon to make a stand. General *Dukes’s face 
clouded as he replied that he feared not. The same ques- 
tion was then asked General Vaughan. A deathlike 
silence reigned while every man in the room waited for 
the soldier’s reply. It was the same that Dukes had 
given. Next the President turned to Bragg, and with a 
similar result. During this interview Davis’s countenance 
had gradually grown more and more sombre ; at the last 
word he leaned his head against the back of his chair and 
covered his face with an unfolded handkerchief. The 
silence was unbroken. Mr. Burt advanced to his unfor- 
tunate guest and led him from the council chamber to the 
apartment where Mrs. Davis was waiting for him. Thus 
was all hope abandoned. 

The result of the last council of war was soon known all 
over ramee'eon and the Generals and the Secretary of War 
were 
the tired soldiers, who immediately applied for them. 
During the evening Mr. Benjamin asked for a hatchet, and 
with it he defa the Confederate seal. About twelve 
o’clock the same night the Confederate party continued 
their retreat in the direction of Washington, Georgia, and 
while crossing Savannah River in the darkness some one 

that the seal be thrown overboard. This idea 
was at once approved, and when the boat reached mid- 
stream it was dropped with a dull splash into the sandy 
river bed of that beautiful Southern watercourse, where to 
this day, its mission all fulfilled, it serenely rests. 


ax 
Most Beautiful of Virginia’s Colonial Homes 


Visors Jd ot the most beautiful of all the cele- 
brated Colonial homes of Virginia. It was built by 
William Byrd, a Virginian of Virginians, who, according 
to a French nobleman, once a guest at Westover, was the 
** perfect flower of his day.’’ He was President of the 
Colonial Council of Virginia, and stood in high favor with 
the lish King, of whom he was the trusted agent. He 
was c distinguished as the author of ‘‘ Westover 
William Byrd was a famous host and a distinguished 
gentleman, a noted don vivant, an accomplished courtier, 
and one of the great land and slave owners of Colonial 
Virginia. The greatest of his many claims to distinction, 
however, was his beautiful and beloved daughter Evelyn, 
the most celebrated belle of that day. She was 
educated in England, whither she accompanied her father 
on almost all of his trips as Colonial agent, and was pre- 
sented at the Court of George 1. She had many lovers, 
and pap en tr gd offers of marriage from men ot distirc- 
tion in the Old Dominion, for she was not only a beauty 
but an. heiress. Her heart, however, was given, so it is 
said, to her cousin, Colonel John Custis, with whom she had 
aa a eanengy ed dln 0 ee eee’ et Ses 
some years, refused positively to marry any other 
man. Finally, quite in despair, her docaten father sought 
to arrange a marriage between her and the gallant Colonel 


ept busy for hours signing honorable discharges for ~ 
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Custis. For some reason that gentleman was quite indif- 
ferent to the match, and refu it altogether. It came to 
light later, that during the years of their separation his 
fancy had become estranged from his erstwhile favorite 
Cousin Evelyn, and he was at the time of the overture from 
her father deeply in love with one Martha Dandridge, who 
soon afterward Cothate his wife, and subsequently the wife 
of the illustrious George Washington. The beautiful 
Evelyn, on learning of Colonel Custis’s indifference, pined 
and faded, and in spite of all the love lavished upon her by 
friends and family, died of a broken heart, and her body 
now rests in the old burying-ground at Westover. 


The Home of Pocahontas’s Descendants 


"TP UGRAROE, a famous c!d estate on the James River near 
Richmond, now the property of Mr. Richard Allen, of 
that city, was originally the seat of one branch of the 
Randolph family, who were among the proudest and 
mightiest people of the Old Dominion, and the acknowl- 
edged descendants of the Princess Pocahontas. One of 
the most distinguished owners of Tuckahoe was Colonel 
Thomas Mann Randolph, a brother of the illustrious orator, 
John Randolph, of Roanoke. When quite an old man, a 
father and a grandfather, he had the very great misfortune 
to fall deeply in love with Gabriella Harvie, a girl of eight- 
een, who very naturally did not return his affection. 
Gabriella Harvie was the oldest daughter of Colonel 
— Harvie, the Registrar of the Land Office. She wasa 
utiful; light-hearted, proud young girl, as much given 
to reading, however, as to outdoor pursuits. Her parents, 
regarding her as a child, had not observed her growi 
intimacy with a oung gentleman by the name of Marshall, 
who, being Mr. Harvie’s assistant in the Registrar’s office, 
was also a member of his household, and spent much 
of his time with Gabriella. The two themselves did not 
realize they were in love until Gabriella’s parents told her 
of Colonel Randolph’s proposal for her hand, and informed 
her that they had given their consent to the marriage, 
which, therefore,-would be celebrated very shortly. 


ax 
A Queen of Virginia Society 


UITE overcome by this news, the bride-elect sought her 
friend and companion and told him of her great 
trouble. In a few moments they were sobbing in each 
other’s arms, with the secret of their mutual love for each 
other an avowed thing. .Gabriella was for eloping at once, 
but Marshall, feeling an obligation to his chief, insisted 
on telling her parents and trying to obtain their consent, 
which was haughtily denied. The prospect of a marriage 
between their daughter and the celebrated Colonel 
Randolph was more than Colonel and Mrs. Harvie were 
willing to relinquish, and preparations for the wedding 
were immediately: begun. |. 

The two young lovers were in despair, the young lady’s 
high spirits prompting what her lover’s sense of honor 
would not permit—a clandestine marriage ; so at last they 
quarreled bitterly. Marshall left Virginia, and Gabriella, 
all the color gone from her face and the sparkle from her 
eye, was led to the altar by the owner of Tuckahoe. 

Her life as the mistress of the old mansion was one 
long series of social successes. Her pride, beauty and 
cleverness made her easily one of the most brilliant figures 
of that period, and Tuckahoe became the centre of the 
fashionable life of Virginia. Parties followed parties, and 
coming and departing guests engrossed all of her time. Her 
furniture, carriages, horses, dress and other paraphernalia 
were the most splendid in Virginia, and her wit and vivac- 
ity attracted around her a coterie of the most agreeable 
and important men of the country. 

It may be said of her that she was a pleasure and a pride 
to every one who knew her, except, perhaps, to Colonel 
Randolph himself, who was often heard to complain. that 
the beauty, wit, literary taste, and agreeable social quali- 
ties which others found so engaging in his wife added but 
little to his pleasure, as they were never exerted in his 
behalf. It was. the fossip the period that the fair and 
true-hearted Gabriella, never forgave her old lover for 
coming between her and the object of her early fancy, 
whom she never saw again, but for whom, it was believed, 
she never ceased to cherish a deep affection. 


ox 
Noblest Mansion on the Mississippi 


TT noblest mansion on the Mississippi from Vicksburg 

to New Orleans is a grand white structure facing the 
mighty river, and known as Belle Grove, the home of the 
aristocratic Adams and Andrews families. It stands in the 
midst of a great sugar plantation in the parish of Iberville, 
and has for a hundred years overlooked the rolling waters 
before it and the rich green fields that stretch to its rear. 
It is surrounded by sugar-houses, stables, servants’ dwell- 
ings (which were formerly slave-quarters), and from the 
river the plantation of Belle Grove seems like a village to 
itself. In all Southland there is no abode that is so mag- 
nificent and so huge, so grand in aspect and so hospitable, 
nor one that so completely fulfills all the romantic ideals 
of Southern life. 

Iberville Parish, one of the most noted and historic in 
Louisiana, was, — to and immediately following the 
Revolution, peopled almost entirely by the French, and 
the prejudice entertained by them against Americans was 
very great, so great, in fact, that it was practically impos- 
sible for one of the latter to live at peace in the vicinity. 
The noted Hébert family were prominent residents of the 

rish, and their magnificent homesteads, White Castle, 

es Chénes, Home Place and Plaisance Plantation, are 
still show places of Iberville. The elder Hébert was 
ps seg 4 bitter in his denunciation of Americans, so 
when Belle Grove plantation was bought and settled b 
Christopher Adams, of Virginia, he and his intimate fol- 
lowers sous = every means to induce the newcomer to 
leave the locality. Adams, popularly called ‘‘ Kit”’ 
Adams, was, however, so jovial, so hospitable and so 
warm-hearted that he very soon overcame the prejudices 


_ of his neighbors and became exceedingly popular in the 


parish of I ille. 

The Adamses and the Héberts soon became intimate, 
and continued friends and neighbors for generations, finally 
becoming connected by marriage, for Governor Paul 
Octave Hébert, the last Creole executive of Louisiana, 
married Miss Penelope Lynch Adams Andrews, the great- 

anddaughter of the builder of Belle Grove. The wed- 

ing occurred in the beautiful old homestead and was one 
of the many brilliant social events in its history. 


A Notable Wedding at Belle Grove 


NOTHER notable wedding that the old house has wit- 
nessed was that of Mrs. Hébert’s sister, Miss Emily 
Lynch Andrews, and Mr. Edward Shiff, of Paris, France 
half a century ago. On this occasion five hundred guests 
with their maids and valets were entertained at a three- 
weeks’ house party at Belle Grove. Imbert, the famous 
chef and caterer of those days, with his entire staff of cooks 
came up from New Orleans a week in-advance of the guests 
to prepare his daubes glacés, his pyramids of nougat, and 
his incomparable salads and bouillons, and remained 
throughout the entire series of fétes. The great Greek 
porticoes of Belle Grove were hung with a thousand lights 
which shone far out into the river; dancing cloths were 
laid over the lower floors, and the chambers were all fes- 
tooned with flowers. The feast was so bounteous that 
the very boatmen on the Mississippi, who brought the 
** dear five hundred ”’ up the river to Belle Grove landing 
came in for their share. , 
This magnificent old sugar plantation with its palace of 
white is now the property of Mrs. Mary E. Ware, a lineal 
descendant of the famous ‘‘ Kit’? Adams, among whose 
progeny some of the famous men of the State, including 
several Governors of Louisiana, may be numbered. 
The daughters of Belle Grove are to be found to-day in 
almost every State in the Union, North and South, and 
occupying the high positions to which they are entitled, 


or 


Home of Payne’s Georgia Sweetheart 


OHN HOWARD PAYNE, the author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” spent some time in Athens, Georgia, at the 
time the general government was making an effort to re- 
move the Cherokees from that State to lands beyond the 
Mississippi. He went there to study their customs, lan- 
guage and costumes, and to ascertain their sentiments in 
regard to the proposed expatriation. To accomplish his 
purpose he carried letters to some of the prominent citi- 
zens of Athens, among others to General ward Harden, 
who was a distinguished student of Indian affairs, and 
po whose influence Payne obtained an interview with 
John Ross, the most noted of all the Cherokee chiefs, by 
whom he was invited to sojourn among the Cherokees, 

The poet accepted the invitation of this noble red man, 
and would doubtless have given the public the benefit of 
his observation, but Curry, the Indian agent, in a blunder- 
ing moment mistook the object of his visit as. boding no 
good, and ordered his arrest. General Harden was instru- 
mental in securing his immediate release, but Payne. was 
so incensed that he wrote to General Harden : ‘‘ Geotgia 
I will never enter again without a formal public invitation.” 
There was, however, a powerful inducement for him to 
break this hasty resolution. General Harden had a beauti- 
ful daughter, Mary, with whom ogee had, it is said, fallen 
deeply in love, and he soon found himself again in Athens, 
lounging on the great Corinthian-columned verandas of 
its different mansions and beneath its odorous magnolia 
groves. The romance, however, did not result in mar- 
riage, and after a season Payne disappeared, never to 
return to that beautiful Georgia town. 

Of the household of those days only Bob Roy, the then 
young second butler, remains, and he is a very old, totter- 
ing man. He is the most famous whistler in Georgia, and 
the children of Athens to this day crowd around him to 
listen to the wonderful melodies that proceed from his 
puckered, old, black lips. His favorite selection is ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” which ~ gives with his own variations, and 
concerning the author of which he talks garrulously, com- 
menting: ‘‘ When he come to see my young mis’ I allus 
waited on ’em, an’ he allus giv’ me a dollar.” 


ox 
A Famous Social and Political Centre 


HE Executive Mansion of the State of South Carolina, 
situated at Columbia, is a quaint structure of stone. 
The old house is spacious and well built, and has many 
noble chambers, among them a banquet hall and a great 
reception or ball room. It has been the scene of many 
a ceo political, and of some splendid social, gatherings. 
It has also been the scene of one tragedy which occurred 
during the latter part of the war, when the Northern forces 
across the Congaree River were shelling Columbia. This 
tragedy was the marriage of Annie Pickens, the daughter 
of Governor Francis W. Pickens, to Lieutenant Le 
Rochelle, and the death of the bride which followed imme- 
diately after the ceremony. ; 

n the afternoon preceding the evening of the marriage 
the Northern Army began shelling Columbia, but prepa- 
rations for the wedding continued. Finally the guests were 
all assembled and the mansion was ablaze with light, fra 
grant with flowers and joyous with music, although the 
occasional dull whirr of acannon ball kept the company 
aware that danger was not far off. The clergyman 
beneath the chandelier in the white robe of his office. 
The groom in his regimentals, and the bride, tall 
stately, fair and lovely in her snowy bridal gown, wal 
into the crowded chamber and paused before him. 


ax 


The Tragic Sequel of a Wedding 


HE clergyman was proceeding with the solemn cere 
T mony, and had just joined” the right hands of the 
happy pair when, suddenly, there-was an awful crash, ate 
ball from the enemy’s cannon penetrated the mansion @ 
burst in the middle of the marriage chamber, scattering i 
death-dealing missiles in every direction. There wert 
screams and a heartrending groan ; mirrors cra ped 
house shook ; women fainted ; and walls rocked to tht 

When the first confusion was over it was discovered 
in all the crowd only one person was injured, and that was 
the bride herself. She bay portty on the floor and 
in her lover’s arms, crush bleeding, pale but 
beautiful, her bridal oe drenched with warm bh “a 
a great cut in her breast. Laying her on a lounge 
frantic bridegroom ht her by every term of, tender 
~~ pend en ne sp to allow the he ago meg a proceny 
which she weakly gave consent, a ying like a 
flower, no less white than the camellias a her bridal bow 


quet, her breath coming in short gasps, and the blood flow: 
ing from this great, angry wound, she murmured . 
to the clergyman, and received her husband's first ™™ 
A moment more and all was over. 
Annie Pickens Le Rochelle was laid to rest i} 


“ee 


magnolias, and the heartbroken bridegroom, reckless 
despair, returned to his regiment. 
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A Georgian House for Seven Thousand Dollars 


By BRUCE PRICE 


Designer of “‘ Georgian Court,”” Mr. George J. Gould’s Mansion at Lakewood, New Jersey; American Surety Building, in New York ; Chateau Frontenac, at Quebec, etc. 


This is the First Design in the Journal’s New Series of Model Suburban Houses Which Can be Built at Moderate Cost. The Foremost Architects of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago will Prepare the Plans and Estimates for These Houses 


XPERIENCE in planning and designing country 
houses of moderate cost has shown that a 
symmetrical plan is preferable for many 
reasons. The most important of these con- 
siderations is the comparatively inexpensive 
construction of a square or oblong mass, 
which is generally the result obtained 

from this scheme of plan. 

The interiors of the house here represented have been 
treated in the same style as the exterior, which may be 
called Georgian. The exterior finish is of stucco in 
cement applied to a wire lath over the wooden frame. 
The house rests on a brick base, which extends from the 
grade line to the sills of the first-story windows. All 
the ornament is of composition ; the columns and piazza 
work are of wood. The ornament and exterior wood- 
work are painted white. The contrast of gray stucco and 
white paint with the brown or dark red brick of the base 
and chimneys is very pleasing. The dining-room piazza 
may be used for dining out-of-doors. It may be served 
very conveniently through the pantry, and during the 
warmer periods of the summer months it will prove to 
be a most pleasant place. 

The walls of the first floor of the interior have been 
shown paneled in the accompanying drawings. The 
library 


as been treated with a moukling of wood on 





plaster, with plaster cornices. These nels may be 
illed with stuff, either cotton and jute, which is inexpen- 
Sive, or linen and silk—either is effective—of a damask 
tern of one or two colors, which is always pleasing. 

€ woodwork of a cream white, and the plaster of pure 
white, are very attractive when red or green material is 

ced in the panels. The mantel is of wood, with a 
white marble facing around the fireplace opening. The 
fireplace openings are faced with white brick, one inch 
and a half thick, with the hearth to match. 


or 


THe dining-room is paneled in cypress. Above the wain- 
scot some plain stuff—burlaps, for instance— may be 
used, with a simple pattern stenciled on in a strong yel- 
Ow on red. This is very effective, especially if the wood- 
work is stained a dark green. This mantel is treated the 
Same as the library mantel. The hall and parlor are also 
in white, with either r or stuff on the walls. These 
walls may also be poneler with wooden mouldings if desired. 
he second floor plan is simple. 
average size, and two bathrooms have been provided for. 


The rooms are of 


The bedrooms can be papered or calcimined in tints. All 
the floors will be of yellow pine, comb-grained, narrow 
boards, which makes an appropriate floor for rugs. The 
servants’ rooms are in the attic. There are two of them, 
precisely alike. They are well lighted, and of ample 
size. e back staircase from the kitchen lands near the 
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requirements of such a house. All the master’s rooms 

have at least one closet, and some of them have two, and 

besides these there are linen, broom and coat closets 

where they are required and where most convenient. 

The dining-room is square, or nearly so, in its shape. 

This enables the use of a round table, which may hav 
two extra, portable tops, which are in es of 
very little cost. Through this expansion of the table.a 
party of six, eight or twelve may be accommodated, the 
room being large enough for the latter number. 


or 


THe spaces in all the rooms have been carefully studied 

for the various kinds of furniture to be placed in 
them. The plans that are here presented only show the 
location of beds and other large pieces of furniture, but 
it will be seen that places for bureaus, sideboards, 
washstands and such large pieces have also been given 
consideration in almost every case. 

The detail drawings show the class of finish desirable. 
They have been carefully studied, and from them full- 
sized details can be made. 

This style of house looks well in almost any location : 
the side of a hill, a hill top, a level stretch of country or 
the seashore. For the latter the broad overhanging eaves 
and wide piazzas make it especially desirable. The 





continuation of the main stairs, so that the servants may 
have easy access to their rooms from the first floor. 

The conservatory in the plan will be effective since it 
may be seen from the upper and lower halls. It is lighted 
by windows and by a skylight in the roof. 


or 


T= service part of the house has been carefully con- 

sidered. The pantry is centrally located, connecting 
with the kitchen, main hall and dining-room, thus enablin 
the servants to have access to the entrance door an 
dining-room. The laundry is in the cellar. It is well 
lighted and has direct connection with the yard and 
kitchen. The floors of the cellar are of concrete. 

The rooms have been kept as generous in their dimen- 
sions as is consistent with the low cost of a house of this 
character, but they are planned with careful reference to 
the disposition of the furnishings. 

Generous provision has been made for closets. A 
closet is no bigger than the hanging or drawer space that 
it gives, and, ring this in mind, the closets which are 
provided for in these plans are more than ample for all the 


stucco of cement and sand has been used largely in all parts 
of the country, and in different extremes of climate, and 
it has proved substantial and lasting, and has given satis- 
faction in every way, meeting all requirements. ; 
“The grounds for such a house should be formal in 
design. There could be a low fence of the same pattern 
as the piazza rail, with cement stucco posts. sur- 
roundings always make or mar the best-designed home, 
and extreme care should be taken in this matter. 

The cost of this Georgian house would be $7000, made 
up as follows: 


Masonry and plastering $2500 Painting .  . ° . $300 
Carpentry ° P + 3300 Heating and Range. 300 
Plumbing 500 Gas Fixtures ° . oo 
Total $7000 
ore 
Epitor’s Note — As 4 guarantee that the plan of this house is 
cable and that the estimates for cost are the architect is pre- 


ared to accept the commission of paring the working plans and 
seoeitentions for this house to cost P sae Thousand ome rere 
that the building site selected is within reasonable distance of a base 
supplies where material and labor may be had at the standard market rates. 
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THE DinING-ROOM 1S SQUARE, OR NEARLY SO 








THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


OCTOBER, 1900 


THE FIRST BLOW 


HE marvelous response evoked by the 
editorial, ‘‘ A National Crime at the 
Feet of American Parents,’’ in this 
magazine of last January, proved at least 
one point-conclusively : that the evil re- 
sulting from the cramming of our chil- 
dren by modern educational methods 
was not exaggerated. The carefully pre- 
pared statements made were shown to 
have been within the facts. Hundreds of 
letters from teachers and parents con- 
clusively showed that the facts were 
even much worse than had been stated. 
Actual experiences from these letters could easily be given 
to fill this page three and four times over, showing the 
pernicious injury worked upon children by the infernal 
cramming system. Some of these instances if printed 
here would appal parents. But I do not feel that this 
is necessary. Every parent knows that the evil exists. 
Teachers by the score and hundreds have confidentially 
acknowledged it to this magazine. But they are helpless 
in the matter. All these teachers agree that any reform 
must come from the parents. The question is, therefore, 
as the boys would say, ‘‘ up to the parents.”’ 


a) 


|" BEHOOVES American parents, therefore, to give this 
matter not only the attention which it deserves, but also 
to take some quick and definite action. It is a commonly 
conceded fact that thousands of people are ever ready to 
aid in effecting a reform if the way is only pointed out to 
them, and some definite action, simple but effective, is 
suggested. But with an evil of the magnitude of the pres- 
ent educational system it is not possible to deal one blow 
which will effectually and entirely reform it. Conditions 
call for a succession of steady and vigorous blows. The 
JouRNAL has, therefore, this simple suggestion to make : 

That every parent who has a child at school will send a note to the 
teacher stating that under no circumstances whatever will the father 
and mother permit any home study by the child. 

This may seem to bea very simple thing to do, but often 
the simplest things are the most effective. If the teachers 
of this country should, within the next month, receive 
thousands of notes from parents to the effect pointed out, 
which they could—and I can speak for hundreds of 
teachers when I say that they would gladly do so— hand 
to the heads of their schools, it would practically mean a 
readjustment of the entire system of study. This may be 
better understood when it is realized that the entire system 
of study during school hours in many of the schools is so 
arranged as to allow for some of the work to be done by 
the pupils at home. Let this taken-for-granted home study 
be stopped, and a change would at once have to be made. 
The studies at school cannot be increased in number, for 
already there are too many. The school hours cannot be 
lengthened because the tide has set in to shorten them. 
Hence, some studies would have to be thrown out if home 
study were eliminated. And this is the result desired. 

Besides the direct result secured, such a note as is here 
suggested would be effective in other ways. In thou- 
sands of cases it would be the first direct evidence that the 
American parent has awakened to an interest in the 
schooling of the child, and intends hereafter to have some- 
thing to say as to what the educational system shall 
demand of the child. It would serve to open the eyes of 
our educators as nothing else would do. The politicians 
at the back of our public-school system would realize that 
the worm had turned, and that is exactly what the worm 
in this instance should do. It is high time. In fact, it is 
criminal for parents to remain so indifferent to the positive 
evils to which their children are subjected. 


or 


BE as is the first blow for the parent to strike, and this 

magazine recommends it only after the most careful 
investigation as. being the wisest one. Home study must 
be stopped. There are no two sides to that question. 
Physicians, almost without number, have written this mag- 
azine during the past five months urging the elimination of 
this evil and injury from the lives of our children. Just as 
our business men should cease working and thinking about 
their business after they reach home, so our children 
should be permitted to drop all studies and thought of 
studies when they come home. Studies should end with 
the school hours, and the rest of the day be for play, fresh 
air and exercise. It makes no difference what the cessa- 
tion of home study means in the readjustment of the school 
system, That is for our educators to find out and adjust. 
But on this one point there can be no doubt, no question, 
and there should be no delay: there must be absolutely 
no home study. Books must be left at school, and the 
studies with them. 
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|= time for parents to strike this blow is now, when the 

schools are beginning for another season. It is the 
most appropriate time possible. The tremendous point at 
stake is worthy the slight effort. See to it that your child is 
allowed to come home from school with the same satisfac- 
tory feeling that the business man feels when he comes 
home: that his day’s work is done. It is over. It is 
behind him. He is ready to give his thoughts to other 
things : to clear his mind of the day’s work : to calm his 
brain for a refreshing night’s rest to which he finally goes 
with thoughts of other things than business. So should 
it be with the child. His studies should not be the last 
thing on his mind. He should go to sleep after hours of 
play and fresh air. Then his sleep will be quiet and 
refreshing, and his mind, when he awakens, will be clear 
and fresh for a new day’s studies. All this can be done, 
as is here pointed out and as strongly commended to every 
reader of the JouRNAL who is a parent as it is possible 
for words to emphasize: Notify your child’s teacher that 
no more study will be permitted in your home. 

A few thousands of such notes will do an incalculable 
amount of good and make an impression upon our educa- 
tional system which will be felt all over the country. 
Don’t wait for some other parent to write a note. Write 
one yourself. Then stand firmly by its decision. You 
will be in the right, and what is right is the only thing for 
our children, The whole question is ‘‘up to’’ the parents. 
It is for them to strike the first blow. 


OB 
A RIOT OF BAD TASTE ~ 


MJHERE is a man somewhere in the employ of the 
Pullman Palace Car Company who has much 
to answer for. He is the official who selects 
or decides the furnishings and hangings of the 
company’s cars. Probably no single man in 
this country has the opportunity for so direct 
and helpful an influence in the extension of good taste in 
furnishings. Yet, year by year, he allows the opportunity 
to pass him placidly by. Instead he perpetrates upon the 
public furnishing schemes which even rival those which we 
see in the homes of the most unintelligent of the new-rich. 

It has been my study for the past two or three years to 
follow the hideous offenses of this man. I have personally 
inspected the new parlor and sleeping cars as they have 
come from the shops, and invariably the result is the same. 
The amazing progress made in artistic furnishing finds not 
even the first glimmer of reflection in the new cars. Here 
and there is a sign of intelligence in the decoration of the 
new cars, but in the furnishings the same utter and abso- 
lute absence of good taste prevails. The hideous cord 
portiéres, which people of even ordinary taste discarded 
years ago, are still used to offend the eye. Tasseled 
fringes which went out of use even previous to the ‘‘ rope 
curtains’’ still wave merrily on in the Pullman cars. 
Lambrequins, which housewives of good taste relegated 
to their garrets a half score of years ago, are still adjudged 
in the mind of this man as a means of modern furnishing. 
Mirrors with bronzed frames on a background of plush— 
than which, perhaps, nothing could be more garish— 
were put into a car which came out of the Pullman shops 
only a week previous to this writing. In fact, this purveyor 
of furnishings apparently cannot imagine that any material 
other than plush can be used as a means of furnishing. It 
is the very material most unsuited for a railroad car, being 
hot and stuffy in summer and the surest ‘receptacle for 
soot in winter. Yet hundreds of yards of plush are put 
into every car that comes from the Pullman shops. 


ox 


T# chief injury which the furnishing of the modern 

Pullman car works is the wrong standard which is set 
for those who are not conversant with what is artistic. The 
new-rich come into these cars and accept the hideous 
effects as the standard of people of taste. A woman not 
long ago ordered from a New York furnishing shop a num- 
ber of yards of green corded fringe with blue tassels (!) 
similar to some which she had seen in a Puilman car, and 
clinched the amazement of the salesman by an order that the 
walls of her parlor and reception-room should be covered 
with plush, like that used in the car. And I have since been 
told by furnishing firms that they are often asked by those 
who have suddenly come into the possession of money 
that certain effects which they have seen in Pullman 
drawing-room cars shall be duplicated in their homes. 
These people, knowing no better, accept what they see in 
the cars which are supposed to be patronized by people of 
means, as reflective of a prevailing standard. Color com- 
binations, about as inharmonious as it is possible for the 
mind of man to concoct, have thus been transferred to the 
homes of the people, and here the injury is done. 

There is absolutely no excuse for the atrocious taste 
displayed in these cars. The Pullman Company is a rich 
corporation which can have what it wills. If good taste does 
not exist in its furnishing department, as indisputably seems 
to be the case, the company can and should buy it. It 
spends enough money on its cars, but it is spent unwisely 
and without the first shadow of true taste. Good taste costs 
no more than bad taste. For the same amounts now 
expended on these cars, effects of harmony and of truly 
artistic drapery could be obtained which would be a 





credit to the company. These cars could have an incalcu- . 


lable influence on the community. The new cars which 
the company constantly builds could, better than any other 
medium that I know of, be made to reflect in a panoramic 
manner the newest and most progressive steps made in 
artistic decoration and furnishing. They could be made 
the most effective traveling educators of the public. 
Instead, they are simply vehicles of the worst taste imagi- 
nable—in fact, of no taste whatever. As amazing con- 
glomerations of the most glaring and grossest inharmonies 
of color they stand absolutely supreme. They violate 
even the simplest canons of good taste. 











THE “PERSONALITY” OF MRS. ROOSEVELT 


N INTERESTING fact in connection with the 
nomination of Theodore Roosevelt for the 
Vice-Presidency was the absolute lack of 
knowledge which the public or the news. 
papers had of Mrs. Roosevelt. All through 
his tenure of the Governor’s chair of New 

York State very little, in fact almost nothing, has been 

heard of the Governor’s wife. This state of affairs was 

not because either the newspapers or public so willed 
it. Few women of the present day have had greater 
opportunities to occupy space in the public prints. 

It was not long after her husband’s part in the Spanish 
War that the newspaper reporters sought out Mrs, 
Roosevelt. Naturally, the wife of the hero of the San Juan 
dash was an object of interest to the public. In droves 
the reporters went to see her. And they were not denied, 
She met them— some twenty of them. She was gracious: 
no woman could have been moreso. But she explained to 
them her wishes in the matter. She disliked publicity, 
asked that nothing should be written about her, and did it 
in such a manner that every man and woman in that aggre- 
gation of reporters went back to New York without writing 
a word of the woman they had met. And to any one who 
has ever had experience with the New York reporter that 
was a victory fit to rank with the taking of San Juan. 
When the public called its hero to the Gubernatorial chair 
the reporters again went to Mrs. Roosevelt. And again 
they were met. But not a word of what was said was 
printed. And so it came about that when last June the 
latest honor came to the object of her love and admiration, 
the public knew practically nothing of the woman to whom 
the hero of the Republican Convention hastened as soonas 
he could. In fact, so little did the vast public know of her 
that not twenty persons in that vast Convention hall recog- 
nized Mrs. Roosevelt until, as her husband rose to speak 
amid honor-and acclaim, he turned his eyes and waved his 
hand toward her. 

‘* But has she no personality?”’ asked a woman in a 
company that was discussing Mrs. Roosevelt. 

‘* What do you mean by ‘ personality’ ?’’ was asked, 

‘* Why, I mean hasn’t she done anything? Isn’t shea 
woman of force ?’’ 

There happened to be another woman in the party, and 
she commented: ‘‘ Why should we know anything of 
Mrs. Roosevelt? She hasn’t been nominated for anything. 
I can’t see that our lack of knowledge of her implies a 
doubt of her having a personality.” 

And is it necessary for me to ask which of those two 
women commanded the respect and admiration of. all the 
six men present in that company ? 


ox 


‘Tee could scarcely be anything more convincing of the 

personality and character of Mrs. Roosevelt than the fact 
that she has been able to keep in the background while her 
husband has succeeded from one honor to another. This 
sort of personality may be inconceivable to my very lusty 
enemy, the platiorm woman, but it nevertheless remains 
the strongest proof of the true character of Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Many a woman in her position would have taken advan- 
tage of her opportunities and made her husband ridiculous 
in the eyes of the people, and herself an object contributing 
to the gayety of nations. But Mrs. Roosevelt has not 
sought publicity by rantings or by assuming unwomanly 
attitudes. One of her few public utterances was one of the 
frankest and most fearless ever uttered by an American 
woman. It was when she declared that the family income 
would not permit them to live in Washington as the Vice- 
President of the country should live, and yet properly look 
after the future of the six children whose education must be 
provided for. If all the public utterances of our women 
rang as true and clear as that statement there would be 
fewer occasions for us to hold our breaths when a woman 
opens her mouth in public. It was a brave statement to 
make, but it was a mother’s heart that spoke. There was 
no intention there to sacrifice the future of her children for 
social prestige or glory. There was no sham: no subter- 
fuge thtre. It had the true ring of an American woman: 
a woman of strong character, possessing a decided person- 
ality and a force that many of the women with whom 
wisdom will die might well envy. 


or 


|? IS high time some of our women should learn that a 
woman may be respected and loved for the things 
she does not do, as often as she is for the things she 
does do. Hundreds and thousands of men and women 
respect Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt to-day because she has 
chosen to keep her personality in the background, and re- 
fused to stand in the glare of publicity. She has no place 
there, and she knows it. By her attitude she has won 4 
warm place in the affections of American women and in 
the respect of American men. Yet she might shine, i- 
stead of keeping in retirement, if she so chose, as every 
one who knows her will at once concede. She has simply 
chosen to be a wife, a mother and a woman, and nota 
publicist. She has elected to give the benefit of her 
talents and gifts to her husband, her children and her 
friends rather than to society in its promiscuous sense. 
She has her work to do in the world, but she does not 
believe that work to be of a public nature. She is content 
to leave that to her husband.. She remains in the home, 
and one need only to hear Theodore Roosevelt speak of 
that home to discern at once how strong upon him fi 
been the influence which has radiated therefrom. 


MBS. ROOSEVELT may not find favor with the aggressive 
clubwoman or the assertive female publicist. But 
that will be to her credit. She will, however, be loved 
the American woman in whose mind she will have 4 Pe 
sonality —and a personality that 7s a personality. 
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Giving Designs for Class, Society and Club Pins 


sage LIE diamond may be called the 
® classic shape forclass pins. Its 
outline is always agreeable, and 
almost all decoration conforms 
to it. Next in general useful- 
ness are the oval, the circle and 
the shield. The simplest pins, 
without device, and containing 
only the year, motto and initials 
of a school, are made decorative 
by the careful use of colored enamels. These 
should alternate with metals in lines or spots 
after a somewhat heraldic fashion. Small 
stones, emeralds, garnets and pearls help at 
times to fill out the space. And gold and 
silver, by themselves, used slightly in relief as 
coins are made, serve well for certain designs. 
The class flower, if there be one, should 
decide the class colors, which must be repro- 
duced in the metal or enamel of the pin. 
The class flower or tree may also be taken for 
the design, and then, if possible, design and 
motto should have the same significance. 
The motto may either be engraved in script 
on the back, or it may be a part of the 
design and be done in good Roman lettering. 
For lower classes a simple motto is desira- 
ble, the ideal or purpose of the class being 
suggested in perhaps a word, as ‘‘ Endeavor,’’ 
‘‘Simplicity,’’ ‘‘ Achievement.’’ 


ox 
When the Effect Depends upon Enamel 


N ILLUSTRATION No.1g the left side of 
the pin should be dark blue enamel with 
gold lines, the right side gold, letters and 
date being blue, and the motto, ‘* Vincit qui 
patitur,’’ —Heconquers whoendures. When 
the school has but one initial it may be 
drawn very large, as in Illustration No. 21, 
the date filling in the spaces, with the motto, 
‘* Tout bien ou rien,’’ — Excellence or nothing. 
For Number 42 a tan enamel should be used, 
the diamond-shaped ornamentation in red, 
the little shield in gold, the letter itself red, 
and the Spanish motto, *‘ Quien pregunta no 
yerra,’’ — Who asks errs not. 

The class pin Number 38 should be in 
blue enamel, the triangle forming the motto. 
Space in green with small emeralds in 
the corners. The motto is ‘‘ Bona quad 
honesta,’’— Those things are good which 
are honest. Number g is designed after a 
Celtic battle shield. It should be repro- 
duced in red-brown enamel, studded with 
raised gold dots, the motto, *‘ Je maintiendrai 
le droit,’”,—I will maintain the right. In 
white and gold is Number 17, the metal and 
enamel lines alternating, and the motto, 
‘‘Nul bien sans peine,” —No gain without 
pain. Numbers 4, 45 and 35 have a simple 
symbolism. In Number 4 the open doorway 
should be in gold on a green enamel ground 
with the motto, ‘‘ Acribus initiis,’’ — With 
eager beginnings, or, ‘‘In limine,’’—At the 
threshold. In Number 35 the linked circle, 
typifying unity, should be in silver on a piece- 
colored ground, the dots of silver also, and 
the motto, “‘ Pari passu,’’— With equal pace. 


ox 
When the Design Has a Floral Motive 


A STAR hyacinth is shown in Number 44. 
The class colors and the enamels should 
be hyacinth and green, and the motto, ‘‘ Esse 
quam videri,’’— To be rather than to seem. 
Number 28 is a dogwood blossom, carrying 
out class colors of white and green. The 
stamens should be gold, the class initials 
green, the motto, ‘‘ Sans tache,’’ — Without 
spot, or ‘‘Candide et constanter,’’ —Candidly 
and constantly. Illustration No. 30 is a con- 
ventionalized tulip; it may be in two yellows 
ora yellow on a dark red ground, and the 
motto, ‘‘ Fide et fortitudine,’’—With faith and 
fortitude. Number 26 should be produced 
in two reds, with the motto, ‘‘ Non sibi, sed 
omnibus,’’ — Not one, but all. 

Number 24 is the forget-me-not, the colors 
blue and gold, the design produced in two 
shades of blue enamel on a gold ground. 
The motto, ‘‘ Loyal en tout,’’— Loyal in every- 
thing. Number 8 is a buttercup, the class 
colors gray and pale yellow, the design 
in yellow enamel on an oxidized silver 
ground. The motto is ‘‘ Simplicity in all.’’ 
The violet design in Number 3 should be 
rendered in purple and green, the outer 
edges gold, the motto, ‘‘ Virtute, non verbis,”’ 
— By virtue, not by words. Number 41 is a 
peony in red with black lines, the motto, 
“Sine prajudicio,’”7,—Without prejudice. 
Number 16 is yellow and green, the motto, 
“Tenax propositi,’’— Tenacious of purpose. 


ox 
When the Class Tree is Used as a Device 


THE class tree also makes a good device— 
both symbolically and decoratively. In 
Illustration No. 13 the poplars may be green 
on a silver ground, the stars in gold, the 
class colors being green and gray; the motto, 
_ Ad summum,’’—To the highest point, or 
A loutrance,’’—To the utmost — without 
Sparing. Number 5, an evergreen, may be in 
dark green upon blue, the motto, ‘‘ Enduring 
ever,” or, ‘‘In. perpetuum,’’— Forever. 
Number 46 is a maple with the motto, 
Commune bonum,’’— Common good. The 
colors are red and silver. 
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By SARAH MacCONNELL 
Designs for the New Century 
GEVERAL of the devices are significant of 
the close and opening of the centuries. 
Number 23 is the turning helm or wheel, the 
motto, ‘‘ Vestigia nulla  retrorsum,’’—No 
1 2 3 4 steps backward. Number 27 is Janus facing 





forward and back, the new century young, | 
the old crowned with the laurel of achieve- | 


ment. 
slight 


The design should be in metal in 
relief, and the motto, ‘‘ Cheerful 


Number 11 the sands should be in black 
enamel, the hour-glass gold, and the motto, 
‘* Ora e sempre,’’ — Now and always. 

In Illustration No. 14 the decoration is 


a shield-shaped space for the school initials. 
The design should be reproduced in a warm 
tan with black lines. 
and tree of knowledge form a border, the 
colors being green and orange. Appropriate 
mottoes for both designs are ‘‘ Ope et con- 
silio,’’ —With assistance and counsel ; ‘‘Aude 
sapere,’’—Dare to be wise. The lamps and 
torch of knowledge may also be used. In 
Number 31 the colors are silver and red, in 
Number 4o silver and blue. The wings 
should be oxidized silver, the lamp blue, 
the motto, ‘‘Under the wings.’’ 

Numbers 34 and 36 are designs typifying 
labor. 
for its motto that of Apelles, ‘‘ Nulla dies 


out work. 
to be in gold on a green background, or else 
they might be produced in oxidized and bright 
silver, the oxidized forming the background. 
In Illustration No. 36 the bees and the hive 





ground, the motto, ‘‘ Labor omnia vincit,’’ — 
Labor conquers all things. 


ox 
When the Designs are Suggestive 


MOTTO and design which suggest re- 
sponsibility is Number 12, with its wheat 





self. Number 37 is in amber and hyacinth, 
the cornucopias symbolizing the motto, ‘‘ Non 
multa, sed multum,’’ — Not many things, but 
much. Number 33 should be in réd and 
dark blue, the target gold. The motto is 
**Certum pete finem,’’—Aim at a certain 
end. 





stars, 
gold, the ship white, the stars gold. In 


a gold ground; the motto, ‘* Festina lente,’’ 
—Hasten slowly. ; 


the school having an Indian name. The school 
pin, as distinguished 
should have a motto of very general applica- 
bility, and the name, history or locality of 
the school, as well as its motto, may furnish 
a device. A Pennsylvania academy may 





school, the bear or poppies. Any part of the 
arms of a State or city may be incorporated. 


Dat 
When the Pin is for a Club of Any Sort 


LLUSTRATIONS Nos. 43 and 2 are com- 
posed of designs suitable for different 
organizations. 
gold on a dark blue ground is for a debating 
or parliamentary club; the motto may be 
** Audi alteram partem,’’—Hear the other 
side. 
its motto, the Roman “ Salve,’’ 


or ‘‘Hail,’’ 
denoting welcome. 


Number 18 


footlight club, should be done in gold and 
orange, the footlights themselves in black 
enamel. Number 1 is for 
Mimes,’’ the motto, ‘‘ The play’s the thing.’’ 
Numbers 22, 6 and 47 are for athletics. 
34 7 ee 
Number 22, the lion’s pelt, the emblem of 
Hercules, may have for motto, ‘‘ Animo, non 
astutid,’’ —By courage, not by craft. Number 
6, for water sports, may be used with the motto, 





literally, With oars and sails. Foragolf club 
Number 47 should show the colors of a plaid. 


37 ox 
Designs and Mottoes for Secret Societies 








Se Z; FOR secret or semi-secret society pins deco- 
hit g rations should be found which disguise 
Rei while they express a meaning. Cuneiform 

. * 


characters may be arranged, and rebuses or 
symbols used in an unusual way. The pea- 
cock may, for instance, be put to unexpected 
service by a society for observation, or for 
research. The motto itself may be written 
as a chemical formula, numbers taking the 
place of an omitted letter, as in Illustration 
No. 39, whose motto is ‘‘ Loyauté m’ oblige,’’ 
—Loyalty binds me. Number 15 is for a 
literary society which gathers celebrated 
people at its public festivities. It shows 
the constellation Leo and has for its motto 
‘*Leonina societas,’’—A lion’s company. 
The pomegranate, Number 7, emblem of spir- 





devoted to good works, with the motto, ‘‘ Ut 
prosim,’’—That I may be of service. It 
may be in red enamel, the seeds in pearls. 





yesterdays and confident to-morrows.’’ In | 


made by the bird’s outline, its body forming | 


In Number 32 the owls | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Number 34, in gold and purple, has | 


sine lineA,’’ — No day without a line, or with- | 
The spade, the pen and brush are | 


may be done in brown and yellow ona gold | 
y 


sheaves and motto, ‘‘ Tibi seris, tibi metis,’’ | 
— You sow for yourself, you reap for your- | 


Number 25, with the motto, ‘‘Ad astra | 
per aspera,’’—Through difficulties to. the | 
should have the names in blue and | 


Number 29 the tortoises are green enamel on | 


Number 20 is intended for a school pin— | 


from the class pin, | 


use the arms of William Penn; a California | 


Number 43 with the gavel in | 


Number 2 is for a social club, with | 


is for a | 
musical or recital club; Number 10, for a | 


‘*Remis velisque,’’—With might and main, or | 


itual gifts, may be used for secret societies | 


‘*Masks and | 


CORTICELLI SPOOL SILK is the 
smoothest and strongest silk 
made. For hand or machine use 
it has no equal. It has been used 
by the best dressmakers for the 
last sixty-two years and is to- 
day sold by the most enterprising 
dealers everywhere. 
CORTICELLI FILO SILK is as goo! 
. for embroidery as is CORTICELLI 
SPOOL SILK for dressmaking. 


CORTICELLI 
SILK 


Is the silk you ought to 
use for your family sewing. 


Our booklet, 


** Fall and Winter 
Costumes—and 
How to Make 
Them a? 


Will give you many help- 
ful hints as to what will be 
worn and how to wear it. 
* Profusely Illustrated. 
Sent free on postal-card 
request. Address 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY 
25 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 

























Stylish, Ladies’ Watches 


In colored enamels, gold, silver 
or gun metal casings, are shown 
in our BLUE BOOK. 


Men’sand Boys’ Watches 
Of all sizes and styles are shown 
in our RED BOO 
EITHER SENT ON APPLICATION 
New Encranp Wartcu Co. 
37 & 39 Maiden Lane 149 State Street 
New York City Chicago 














For Your Wedding 


We are prepared to furnish C ' " 
‘ , tin style, 
Invitations and Announcements, usiity and peices. 


Our work is the result of study and experience. We will send 





| samples, prices and booklet, “Wedding Customs,” free on appli- 
| cation. State whether printed or engraved goods are desired. 


Write us before ordering. 


| THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky. 





SIMPSON’S 
Gobelin 
Art Draperies 


ARE THE 
Standard Art Printing 
On Cottons of America 
iv i -Goods 
peat an ma carries 


them in stock. They cost no 
more than imitations. [f you 


wish the best KG beli ” 


values buy 
on SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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How We Can Lead a Simple Life: 
By An American Mother 


HE other day a woman who 
is at the head of both 
social and charitable cir- 
cles in New York said 
to me: 

“The problem just 
now for women to solve 
is how to lead a simple 
life—wholesome and 
genuine. I do no more 
than the work set for me 
—demanded by my posi- 

tion. I go, for example, to two or three hos- 

pital and asylum committee meetings in the 
morning; to a luncheon, a music recital, and 
one or two galleries in the afternoon; to a din- 
ner and something else in the evening — noth- 
ing, you see, compared to the daily round of 

a fashionable woman. And yet I am like a 

wrung-out sponge when the day is over, 

exhausted in body and brain—and I see no 
way for me to go back to a healthy, natural 
life.’’ 

A little woman who lives in one of our 
interminable rows of cheap, turreted, showy 
houses came to me the next day pale with 
anxiety. 

** Kitty,’’ she said, ‘‘is going to be mar- 
ried to young Holt, who is a salesman in one 
of the department stores, and I’m sure I 
don’t know how we are to raise money for a 
wedding breakfast and a full choir.’’ 


or 


Kitty’s Father is Also a Salesman on thirty 
dollars a week, and there are four other girls. 
Oh, the scrimping and saving that have gone 
on in that house to turn out Kitty and her 
sisters fashionably clothed! The cheap cuts 
of meat, the rancid butter, the beds without 
blankets, the stoves without coal, and the 
unpaid creditors scowling out of every shop 
in the neighborhood when the old man passes 
by! He toils six days every week, early 
and late, without complaining, and his wife 
spends his wages for, as she thinks, the best 
interests of her girls. 

‘ White satin, even the sleaziest, has gone 
up to a frightful price,’’ she moaned, ‘‘ and I 
dare not count what the wedding breakfast 
will cost.’’ 

When I asked why there must be a wed- 
ding breakfast and a full choir she said 
that every bride in their set had had both 
this summer, and what would the Holts think 
if Kitty came creeping like a pauper into 
their family? ‘‘ The Holts,’’ she assured 
me, “‘ are high-flyers. No, indeed, there shall 
be nothing half cut in any way about Kitty’s 
wedding!”’ 

The wedding breakfast is served and Kitty 
(or Kathryn as she calls herself) is married 
in the white satin. She begins life in a 
showy, tiny house, chiefly furnished with her 
wedding presents. She has no comfortable 
underwear nor bedding, and not a dollar in 
her pocket. 

But Kathryn has her ‘‘receiving days,’’ 
and is careful to order her cakes and café 
frappé from the caterer who is patronized by 
the millionaire who employs her husband. 


or 


The Men of the Two Households stagger 
along under a growing weight of debt, and 
the women go hungry and turn their cheap 
clothes after the very latest fashion, and plot 
and plan for an introduction into some house 
which they think is ‘‘ swell,’’ and go to bed 
and get up tired, and greedy, and miserable, 
respected neither by the world nor by them- 
selves. 

‘How can we lead a simple life?’’ they, 
too, cry. 

There, too, is black George, who hands 
you your coffee at breakfast. George used to 
meet the world with an honest, cheery face 
and the friendly courtesy of his race, which 
puts the manners of many whites to shame. 
But of late he has been scowling and 
insolent, and his breath often smells of bad 
liquor. 

George has a pretty mulatto wife in a neat 
house, and he pledged his wages for months 
in advance of their wedding day to buy her a 
harlequin set, and imitation lace curtains, on 
the installment plan. His tips fell off one 
month and his payments failed, and finally 
the harlequin set was carried away. 

Then his wife became bitter and abusive, 
and George took to drink to ease his misery. 


ax 


From Every Class in American life, 
between the gentlewoman on the highest seat 
down to George, there comes the same cry 
for a simpler, more rational way of living. 

What is to be done? 

‘“The way to resume specie payments,’’ 
said Horace Greeley once, ‘‘ is—to resume.’’ 

The way to bring about a rational social 
order throughout the Union is to begin it in 
your own house—in your parlor and your 
kitchen. 

‘* But how?’’ impatiently asks the woman 
who is marching the same round day after 
day of charitable work, of visits, of recep- 
tions, of dinners, of countless hourly efforts 
to push her way in society or in the church. 
We all know these women; probably we are 
among them. 





‘ 


They are not always silly, nor are their 
aims mean. Perhaps there is not one who is 
not honestly trying to better herself, to leave 
the world from a higher level than the one on 
which she entered it. But they are deadly 
tired asthey work. You can tell an American 
woman in any country before she speaks by 
her anxious, eager eyes. Even the baby on 
her breast faces the world with a nervous, 
knowing look, while the beautiful English 
and Italian children are but fat, mindless, 
happy animals. 

But what is she to do? 


ox 


| Knew a Woman in a neighboring city who 
solved the riddle easily and quickly. About 
nine years ago she found all the women 
around her taking upon themselves new 
duties.. Hospital work, civic reform, the 
study of current events, of history, politics, 
literature, were but a small part of their 
work. They formed clubs with various 
raisons a’ étre, they plunged more deeply into 
social life, establishing a regular succession 
of musicales, of private theatrical parties and 
balls. Hearing that our hospitable English 
cousins always offered a quiet cup of tea to 
an afternoon caller they asked their acquaint- 
ances by the perspiring hundreds to jam 
their houses for two or three hours and 
drink tea and nibble cakes while the hostess 
stood in ball-dress and diamonds, and a 
brass band deafened the air. Every woman 
in society was expected to go through three 
or four of these functions in an afternoon. 

Considering the matter calmly, my friend 
finally decided that, although there was 
undoubtedly much charitable work to be 
done, nevertheless the Bible contained no 
intimation that the Almighty intended her to 
be a draught-horse to pull His universe out 
of all of its sloughs. To one work of charity 
she had long given much of her time and 
money. She continued to labor for it and 
attempted no more. She was a woman who 
gave much of herself to her family and near 
friends and herchurch. Hertime and means 
were limited. 

So she cheerfully warned her friends. 

‘*T will not go to teas nor give any. I do 
not think I shall join any clubs, nor bind 
myself to any regular and fixed kinds of 
entertainments. I must live my own life 
and choose my own companions,’’ 


or 


Society Was Quite Sure she ‘‘ had read 
her own death-warrant.’’ ‘‘ No influence of 
family or personal charm would count if she 
were out of the swim.’’ ‘If she did not 
keep up with the procession she was lost.’’ 

What is the fact? 

Her house is now the most notable per- 
haps in the city in which she lives, and more 
effort is made to obtain entrance to it than to 
any other. No balls nor crushes of any kind 
ever disturb its quiet charm; nor huge feeds, 
ordered from a caterer for guests to whom an 
invitation is due—guests who go about from 
house to house, eating every night the same 
food from the same caterer. Her dinners are 
small, the dishes home-cooked, few, and 
each perfect of its kind, the service and 
decorations simple. But the best people in 
the country, natives and foreigners, you will 
meet at her table. They may not agree with 
her, they may not even like her, but she is 
an individual, and not the mere echo of a 
club or guild. She is at rest, and is, there- 
fore, restful. 

When you leave her you feel that you 
have stepped aside for a while out of the 
driving mob and taken comfort in a shady 
place. She is a hospitable soul, her friends 
are many and her dollars few. She solves 
this riddle easily. An extra cover is laid on 
her table for every meal, and if you come 
(and somebody always does come) you are 
one of the family; neither you nor she cares 
whether the food is terrapin or cold mutton. 


or 


Some of the Great Italian Families are 
very poor. A guest once coming unexpectedly 
to one of their palaces found them dining on 
only macaroni and bread. There was no ex- 
planation nor apology. ‘‘ And I only remem- 
bered,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘ that my host was 
the head of a house who were princes in the 
days of the Cesars.’’ 

What mortification would overcome an 
American if he were found dining on bread 
and macaroni! But then we are not princes 
of the Roman Empire! If we were it would 
be easier for us to live a simple life. 

Just there we touch the secret of our 
unquiet life, of the mad struggle for social 
position, of the vulgar display in clothes, 
houses and modes of living. The American 
has no rank by birth and he lays claim to it 
in these ways. Theoretically, we are all 
equal, but practically there is no country 
where caste is of so much importance. 

The Quixotic son of a good English family 
grew impatient of the dull conventions at 
home a few years ago and came to this coun- 
try to ‘“‘taste the joy of ‘earning his own 
living, of standing shoulder to shoulder with 
his brother man.’’ He found work as a 
driver in one of our large department stores. 


“You Will Not be Satisfied,” a friend 
remonstrated. ‘‘ You will be forced to find 
companions in a class to which you do not 
belong.’’ 


** Ah!’’ he cried triumphantly, “‘ there are 
no classes in this country! When my day’s | 


work is done why shall I not associate with 
your best people? I am in a land where all 
men are equal.’’ 


His friend lost sight of him for five | 


months. Then he appeared— despairing. 
‘There are but four classes at home,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ the peerage, the gentry, tradespeople 
and working folk. There are five hundred 
classes in America! In yonder big shop 
where I am, the owner is looked up toasa 
sovereign by his clerks; the saleswomen 
speak to a floor-walker with bated breath; 
the drivers, the messengers, the cash-boys, the 
porters, each form a different social rank. 
Nobody thinks of equality. In every alley in 
this city there is an exclusive aristocratic set 


to which other sets are working up, strug- | 
gling toenter. My headswims. I have made | 


up my mind to go home, where the footing 
. a 
of every man is sectre.’’ 


on 


A Charitable Woman lately formed a club | 


of young girls from the poorest quarters of 
the city. They met at her house once each 
week. Her object was to brighten their dull 


lives a little, to enable them to find amuse- | 


ment and perhaps lasting friendships. The 


effort was a total failure. The girls, ragged | 


and unwashed, were willing that she should 
read or sing to them, but positively refused 
to know each other. ‘‘ They belonged to 
different circles,’’ they said to her. This is 
a fact. 

The real reason that the majority of native 
white girls refuse to go into domestic service, 
and, instead, crowd into shops and factories, 
or starve at home, is that they lose caste if 
they take that kind of work. 

From the highest home to the lowest in 
America this idea of caste has entered, 
destroying our old, high ideals and making 
us pretentious and vulgar. 

The idle rich man covets high social place 
with a hunger that is both ridiculous and 
tragic. If he has money enough he buys a 
titled husband for his daughter. He tries to 
establish a precedence for himself over his 
neighbors by claims of high descent. Nor is 
this appreciation of rank confined to the 
leisured class in this country. It is univer- 
sal. No candidate for office finds it necessary 
now to pose as a self-made man or to put his 
respectable ancestors out of sight. The self- 
made man is no longer the popular hero. On 
the contrary, noble ancestors are in_ such 
demand that if we do not have them we 
invent them as we do air-brakes or motors, 
or anything else necessary to our well-being 
and comfort. 

The rich American finds it as easy to have 
a coat-of-arms and a pedigree as to have a 
dress-coat. He seldom goes to Burke or the 
Heralds’ College for these things. He plants 
and grows his own family tree as he does 
his maple at the front door. 


or 


An English Woman, belonging to a family 
of high rank, visited an American millionaire 
in his palace at Newport. She found her 
crest on the notepaper in her room, and, 
pleased by the attention, thanked her hostess 
for it. ‘ 

**Oh! is that your crest?’’ she exclaimed. 
‘We thought it was the prettiest in the 
book of Heraldry and so we took it. It’s 
ours now.’’ 

Another ambitious American tradesman 
who bought a carriage in London and had a 
coat-of-arms emblazoned on it, was actually 
stopped while driving by the man to whom it 
belonged and compelled to deface it. He 
learned, then, for the first time, that heraldic 
emblems are real property, and not airy 
nothings to be caught and appropriated by 
any stranger. 

These are the aspirations which so much 
amuse our English cousins. The aristocratic 
idea has of late thoroughly impregnated 
every grade of American life. Indeed, there 
is a bitterness, a rudeness in the squabbles 
between classes in America unknown in 
countries where the differences in rank have 
actual foundations. 

In every summer hotel there are a dozen 
circles which claim to be the only ‘‘ good 
society,’’ and in towns the wives of tailors 
and shoemakers quarrel upon questions of 
pedigree. Every American village is divided 
into pens like a zodlogical gardén by these 
social distinctions. 

Now in this aristocratic idea lies the cause 
of our restless, turbulent lives. Some day, 
perhaps, we shall waken up to its absurdity. 


OR 


There are No Real Distinctions of caste 
among us, and there cannot be unless we 
change our republic into a monarchy. Rank 
is a real possession of the Englishman’s, but 
we do not own it, and never did, and in try- 
ing to set up a sham, pinchbeck imitation of 
it we are losing the solid strength, and repose, 
and wealth out of our lives. 


IF YOUR BABY SHOULD 


Marcus B. Miller, 
Age, 5 mos. 
Weighed 11 Ibs. 


RESULT { 
THAT 


Marcus B. Miller, 
Age, 17 mos. 
Weighs 25 Ibs. 


THOUSANDS 


Of sickly, puny, half-starved infants have 
been transformed into healthy, strong, at- 
tractive babies by the use of Eskay’s Foon. 

Eskay's Foop is the ideal nourishment 
for infants, sick or well, as it contains all 
the ingredients (in their proper proportions) 
necessary for their perfect development. It 
is retained and digested when all other 
foods fail. 

Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged will 
find that Eskay’s Foop furnishes an un- 
equaled diet — palatable and nutritious. 


It Nourishes from Infancy to Old Age 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





"TP HLESE goods go through 

a separate confined proc- 
ess for shrinkage and are 
fully shrunk. ‘The practical 
value has created a large de- 
mand and imitations are on 
the market called “shrunk” 
which are not “shrunk” — 
test them. TUXEDOS are 
29 inches wide, made in fast 
black and colors, and are ab- 
solutely clean in the measur- 
ing off or in the making up 
and will not soil by contact. 
Goods will return to original 
form and elasticity after 
being wet. Look for name 
on selvage. For sale by lead- 
ing Dry-Goods Dealers. 
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J. V. Farwell Co., Chicago; Haigadine, McKittrick Co., 
St. Louis; A. J. Pierce & Co., Boston; Husted, Hess & 
Co, San Francisco; Merchants’ Dyeing & Finishing Co» 
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Ladies, are Peet’s Invisible 
Eyes on Your 


If not, they 

Dresses ? should be, as 

they take the 
place of silk loops, which are . 
always breaking. They make a Pat. May 7,1806-Oot.27,1890 
flat seam and prevent gaping. 
Indispensable to every dress. Used and endorsed 
by all dresemakers. Eyes, 2 dozen, 5 cents; with 
Hooks, 10 cents. Black or White. 


At all stores or by mail. 


PEET BROS,, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted 
to individual needs. Long established. 
Responsible. Successful. Practical. 
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INDOORSINBOMEGARDE NS Embroidery and 


DM PHOTOGRAPHS SUBMITTED TO THE JOURNALIN PRIZE COMP L 


Lace Making 


The July 1900 issue of Home Needlework 
Magazine tells just how to make 
the laces used in costume, boleros, 
revers, sailor and stock collars, 
insertions, and scarf and tie-ends, 
in Battenberg and Modern Lace. 
Lace stitches explained. Also 
numerous embroidery designs and 
new colored plates. Single copy, 
price 10 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER: S01" 5 


and we 
send you the January, April and July 
(Special Lace Number) 1900 issues by 
return mail, and will send you the big 
October 1900 (Christmas Present) issue 
when it comes out. Your money back 
if you don’t like the books, Write to-day. 





Awindow garden occupying the south end of a dining-room arranged with a wire stand in the centre. Just back i 
of the stand the window-shelf is filled with plants so arranged as to give sunlight to the varieties needing it most. Florence Publishing Company 
The side windows have two shelves, which are filled with growing plants. Two Easter Lilies have a prominent 8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 

place. This picture was awarded first prize in one of the JOURNAL’S contests. 
































Lf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Kodaks 


do away with cumbersome 
F ig | plate-holders, heavy, fragile 
[wan PEM Fn NOES | | glass plates, and bothersome 
a ** | | dark - slides. 





st ye , ’ 





| Sust turn a Key— 
| Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues free at the Rochester N Y 
’ eT. 


dealers or by mail. 











Every painted surface that is 


There is sufficient corner space in this Window garden made from a box resting The boxes in this charming window garden exposed to the weather will be 
window garden for a large number of plants. upon the sills of two windows. The box is were set into the framework with tiles. The protected best and longest by 
The artistic grouping gives the effect of a lined with zinc and filled with sand. It will \ top was finished with spindles. Awarded 


charming bower filled with bloom. hold eighty potted plants. first prize in one of the JOURNAL'S contests. Patton’s 
Sun 


Proof Pai nts 


A helpful book for buyers and users of 
paint (showing color combinations) free. 


Special inducements and agency to dealers. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO. 
P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 














No soap in all the world 


is so cheap. 





7 é 
No soap in all the world 
Nothing could be more attractive than this delightful dining-room with : This is a large window garden, heated by steam and lighted by electric- O | 


its ample window space. Where lightand opportunity for sunshine are ity — a charming place in which to sit. The plants are kept in pots sunk ° : coe 
such caieent Semen it is litle caaaer thet y nha and foliage in boxes lined with zinc and filled with earth and moss, so they may be IS SO good—none so lasting. 
grow so profusely. The floor is tiled, and all the woodwork is white. easily replenished by others from the conservatory or greenhouse. 

All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


| 33; to 50% 
SAVED 
On Lace Curtains 


We Sell Direct to Consumer 


Booklet of 150 illustrations of 
Novelty Window Draperies 
and Price- List sent on receipt 
of 2-cent stamp. 


NEW YORK CURTAIN MFG. CO. 
396 and 398 Broadway, New York 


FREE Sample 


Consisting of two bottles — enough of 


9? GOLD 


“Our Favorite es 


To gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, to any 
one mentioning this magazine and inclosing a two-cent 
stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth as gold leaf, Ready for 
use. A child can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. 
Can be washed without tarnishing. Gilds every- 

» such as chairs, frames, bric-d-brac, chandeliers, 
baskets, etc. Also made in Aluminum Silver. Sold by 
dealers generally, or we will send 25-cent full-size box, or 
large size (three times the quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 

















This window garden consists of a box set Eight varieties of Geraniums are represented in This design of trellis and window garden is a 
against the window casing, and raised from the this attractive window garden, from the Ivy most inexpensive and effective arrangement. GERSTENDORFER BROS, 

The superstructure is made of white Geranium at the left to the Happy Thought and Being upon casters it may easily be moved. 43 D Park Place, NEW YORK 
@naineled curtain poles. Skeleton Leaf at the right. The basket is supported by a bracket. 
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THE 


Criticising the Clothes 


of the Minister’s Family: 






ILL it be a matter of sur- 
yy prise to any one to know 
Lie” how often a minister’s wife 
receives advice about her 
clothes, or winces under 
the criticism bestowed 
upon them? There is frequent 
laughter at the stories based upon 
such things which have crept into 
literature, and gratitude is ex- 
pressed that in ordinarily enlight- 
ened communities this is a dead 
issue. Kindly folk read the ac- 
count of the deacon’s visit to Theron Ware, 
as a result of which his wife gave up wearing 
roses on her bonnet, and exclaim that “‘ it is 
really quite shocking ’’ and “‘ manifestly an 
exaggeration.”’ 

In order to handle so delicate a subject as 
this both frankly and fairly, let me begin with 
a series of illustrations drawn from life. 
Every incident quoted has taken place within 
the last decade and in the most progressive 
communities—all Eastern, a part of that 
East which we are prone to consider the most 
cultivated and consciously correct section of 
our broad land. Let us hope that these same 
stories are not true of the West. I speak 
only of what I have seen and heard, and shall 
not voice fact or sentiment for any other. 

Only recently, within a few miles of New 
York in a suburban parish, the clothes of the 
minister’s wife became a topic of conversa- 
tion at a missionary meeting, or, more 
properly, sewing society, unprovided with a 
“‘no-gossip’’ by-law. It was decided that 
‘*she did not dress well enough.’’ A com- 
mittee was appointed to go to her and ask 
why the salary paid her husband would not 
permit of the purchase of a new gown, and 
with never a qualm it duly performed its 
mission. She was a brave and loyal soul, 
and she said nothing of the helpless parents, 
the crippled brother and the baby nephew, 
all of whom, as some of us knew, were pro- 
vided for out of the salary insufficient for 
such demands. Instead, she said quietly 
that the matter might be one for regret; it 
was certainly one impossible of present alter- 
ation. Then she rose and intimated that the 
conversation was at an end. But do you 
think she did not suffer over that bit of 
unnecessary cruelty? For weeks she wore 
her shabby gown, as truly a martyr as those 
of old, and later, when Christmas came and 
the ladies presented her with a brand-new 
one, she suffered no less as she put it on and 
wore it Sunday after Sunday. 


or 
One Woman Who Spoke Her Mind 


OT a thousand miles away from the scene 
of this small tragedy stands a beautiful 
and flourishing church. It bears every evi- 
dence of wealth, has fine music and figures 
prominently on the benevolent lists of its 
denomination. It pays its minister, with an 
irregularity permitted in no other organiza- 
tion than a church, a salary appropriate for a 
country parish. The minister and his wife 
are intelligent, devoted Christians who did 
good work in the small Western town from 
which they came. They brought to their new 
home such furniture as they had, good and 
serviceable, and adapted to their means. It 
was inadequate in the new field, but they 
had had heavy expenses and were not anx- 
ious to run into debt for anything so non- 
essential as chairs and tables. The salary 
would not suffice for new furnishings and for 
the children’s education; therefore the wise 
rulers of that home decided that cultivation 
was more important than carpets. The 
parish did not view the matter in the same 
light, and furniture, curtains, clothing, all 
underwent severe criticism. One woman, 
bolder than the rest, entered, and, as she 
expressed it, ‘‘spoke her mind.’’ At the 
end of the hour, when the triumphant back 
of the unwelcome visitor had disappeared 
down the street, the wife was sobbing on her 
husband’s shoulder, and the boys and girls 
were offering to give up this and that to “‘ save 
money to make the house pretty.’’ 


or 
Ministers’ Wives are Criticised Too Much 


_ desire to keep up appearances at all 

cost had been thus rudely instilled into 
those young minds, and after that day each 
worn spot on the carpet, each horsehair chair, 
each black walnut picture frame was a sep- 
arate pang to a woman who had suffered 
already, as women do, from the realization 
that her clothes were not of the fashionable 
cut and material, but who had never once 
thought of the furniture, nor dreamed that she 
and her husband would be gauged, not by 
the books they had read, nor the good they 
had done, but by the curtains at their 
windows. 

There is a certain freemasonry among 
those of the same mode of life, and ministers’ 
wives often speak to each other of things to 
which they rarely allude outside. If I betray 
their secrets it is for a purpose. 

A lady came to one of us not long ago and 
said, with evident hesitation, that she would 
like to know if her minister’s wife would be 
very much offended if one of the deacon’s 
wives should ask a favor. We will call the 


deacon’s wife Mrs. Brown; and it was Mrs. 
Brown’s ardent desire, proffered through an 
intermediary, to take her minister’s wife to a 
‘*good milliner’’ (poor minister’s wife— 
always compelled to be her own reluctant 
milliner)! No one admired Mrs. Brown’s 
bonnets more heartily than did the one who 
sometimes washed her own straw or black- 
ened it with shoe polish, pressed her own 
ribbon and recolored her own flowers. But 
this was a little too much, and her eyes 
flashed dangerously as she bade the inquiring 
friend return to Mrs. Brown and suggest that 
she proffer her own request. 

Mrs. Brown’s milliner remained unknown 
to the minister's wife, who had the good grace 
to laugh over the story afterward. 


ox 
A Bonnet Which Hurt a Good Cause 


HE opposite side of this shield was repre- 
sented when a brave woman came back 
from a far corner of the globe, and, under 
instruction from the board, went to various 
churches to plead in their pulpits for money for 
foreign missions. She was tastefully dressed 
and wore an exceedingly handsome bonnet. 
Thereupon one worthy brother was moved 
to declare that that bonnet had turned him 
from an ardent disciple into a disbeliever; 
his strong faith in missions was shattered by 
a bit of lace and velvet.. Some of us there 
were who recognized the man that every 
church knows, who is longing for an excuse 
to keep his money in his pocket. A number 
of other criticisms were leveled at the poor 
bonnet, until one night at a large meeting its 
much-tormented possessor told its history. 
It had crossed the sea ten years before in a 
missionary box, and had always been too fine 
to wear until that day when its recipient was 
once more at home. Then it was unpacked, 
her deft fingers rearranged the antiquated 
material, and behold! a bonnet that was 
destructive to the cause which she was giving 
her life to serve. 
When they are too pretty they hinder; 
when they are not pretty enough they annoy, 
and who shall decide these weighty matters? 


ox 
How a Missionary Rebuked Some Women 


MISSIONARY, known throughout India 
for her self-sacrificing and splendidly 
judicious work in that stricken land, arrived in 
this country one day, and was sent on the day 
following to address a women’s meeting in a 
fashionable church. This is the remark she 
overheard from a group of women: ‘‘ We can’t 
let Mrs. So-and-So stand up there and speak 
in that dreadful-looking dress; it is ten years 
out of date, and it will spoil our meeting.’’ 

‘* Ladies,’ interrupted this brave little 
woman calmly, ‘‘I overheard that remark. 
Did the audience come here to see my dress, 
or to hear of lost souls won back to God, of 
lives set free from sin, of the naked, and the 
hungry, and the diseased, and of the story of 
rescue in the Master’s name?’’ 

She went to the platform; she told her 
story, eloquently, simply, with a burning 
earnestness and pleading that brought a 
generous increase of needed money —and she 
cried herself to sleep about her dress. It is 
given to little souls to have this power over 
great ones— why, who shall say? 


ox 
Missionary Boxes that Prove an Insult 


HERE have been missionary boxes sent to 
the heroes and heroines of the church, 
fighting her battles in the van, that have done 
more harm than good, in hurt pride and 
damaged self-respect. To a lady and a 
gentleman —I use the terms advisedly — were 
sent clothing, old shoes, old hats, old collars, 
cravats, gloves, fit only for the rag-bag. 
Ashamed to send them anywhere else the 
donors sent them to the unknown missionaries, 
and as everything that came to the church to 
be sent was jammed in without care or dis- 
crimination, the arrival of the box partook of 
the nature of an insult to these heroic, gently 
bred people. Fortunately, this state of affairs 
is not often found; it ought never to be. 

In a wealthy home in Boston all kinds of 
shabby finery are put aside for the minister’s 
family, and one small child at school was 
heard to say to a minister’s child: ‘‘If you 
don’t do as I say you sha’n’t have this dress 
when I get through wearing it. You know 
you never have any clothes but my old ones.’’ 

I do not mean that wise and kindly gifts, 
even of articles not perfectly new, may not be 
given and received generously, courteously — 
even tenderly; the points here made are from 
extreme cases, and these cases enter into the 
make-up of the question as a whole. 

A minister had his salary cut down one 
hundred dollars, a year or so ago (and this 
was in a Western church), because his wife 
wore a handsomer gown than some of the 
prominent women in the congregation. The 


reason was given openly, and the matter _ 


found its way into public print. The fact 
that the wife’s wealthy aunt was the donor 
seemed to be of no consequence, and the 
poor woman herself, irritated and mortified 
at the publicity given to her private affairs, 
succeeded in persuading her husband to 
withdraw from the ministry. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


By A Minister’s Wife 


What Should be Done with Wedding Fees 
ROM time immemorial the wedding fees 
have belonged to the minister’s wife; it 
seems to be one of her prerogatives. She is 
popularly supposed to spend the money for 
** bonnets,’’ by which generic term the mascu- 
line mind designates all unknown articles of 
dress. In a New Jersey town, where the 
minister was very frequently called upon to 
perform the marriage ceremony, the board of 
trustees of his church decided that the reve- 
nues derived from this source were too great 
for the minister or his wife, and should be 
devoted to the needs of the church. The 
minister objected, as his salary was smail and 
his family large. The trustees contended 
that they had engaged all his time and that 
all that he earned in that time belonged to 
the church. His income had been nearly 
doubled by the fees; therefore the contention 
seems to have been that the minister should 


be allowed to work for the church for noth- | 


ing and earn his salary outside. He sub- 
mitted, because it was no longer a question of 
bread and butter, but of bread simply; the 
butter belonged to the church, or, rather, had 
been appropriated by the church. 


ox 
What the Minister’s Wife Really Desires 


HY should these things be? There 

is not much talking done about it; the 
subject is a sensitive one with most of us, but 
it is partly a desire for information which 
prompts me to ask why the clothing of the 
minister’s wife is of more public conse- 
quence than that of the doctor’s family? 


‘ Everybody helps to support the doctor as | 
well as the minister, so it scarcely seems | 


possible that it can be because the parishion- 
ers feel that the appearance of poverty on his 
part reflects upon their generosity. Some 
one says that it is because the minister and 
his family seem to be a part of each house- 
hold in the church, so dear and close is the 
relationship. Surely, then, the very closeness 


of the tie is but another reason why there | 


should be an absence ot criticism, an avoid- 
ance of hurt on the part of the congregation. 
Cannot the minister’s wife be trusted to 
make the very best possible appearance that 
her husband’s salary will permit her to make? 

Very often, in an increasing number of 
cases, the minister’s wife is herself a money 
earner, by pen, brush or needle, and these 


women will tell you that the money they | 


earn is spent for clothing for themselves and 
the children. When a woman is expected to 


mingle on terms of equality with the wealthy | 


as well as the humble she naturally does not 


want, for her husband’s sake as well as her | 


own, to be noticeably badly dressed, any 
more than she wishes to bring upon herself 
the charge of extravagance. What she really 
desires, more than anything else, is to 
manage so well that she is able to pass unno- 
ticed, so far as her clothes are concerned. 


eax 
Put Yourself in Your Minister’s Place 


HEN one has received so much of 
genuine kindness, of tactful, sensitive 
friendship as the one who writes these lines, 
these are difficult and ungracious things to 
say, and the only reward for saying them is 
the feeling that some one’s burdens, borne 
along less easy and pleasant paths, may 
thereby be lightened. 

An untold amount of real humiliation and 
suffering is inflicted upon men and women 
striving to serve God in the church, by a lack 
of appreciation of their point of view. Put 
yourself in their places. Would not you 
resent being an object of disapproval, or, 
when the case 
charity? Would you enjoy feeling that your 
hat, your coat, your dress and your children’s 
clothes were matters of comment, and that the 
parish felt that the money paid your husband 
must be spent to please it and not yourself? 


In many churches these things are not, | 


never were, and never will be true, and yet 
there are many instances exactly like the ones 
here recorded. I say this sadly, on the testi- 
mony of women who have been asked about 
the matter in the interests of this article. 


or 
Some Congregations are Full of Tact 


N°t for the sake of those whose parishes 

are full of tact and gentleness is this 
said, but for those who still cling to the anti- 
quated notion that in some way the minister 
and his wife are different from others, and 
that their affairs are public property and 
open always to discussion and.criticism. 

There never were more human people than 
those in clergymen’s households. They are 
not saints any more than the members of 
other men’s households are saints. Why 
then should the members of a congregation 
so often and so sorely try the patience and 
the temper of their clergyman’s family? 

They need, and should have, as their 
neighbors have, privacy, freedom from com- 
ment on affairs purely personal, and liberty 
to do as they think wise and right. In return 
for this there seems to be among them a 
general desire to give freely of their time and 
their strength in the service of the ‘‘ Master’’ 
whom they love. 


is bettered, an object of | 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


QUR new Fall Catalogue of Suits and 

Cloaks is now ready. It contains some 
new features never before shown in a cata- 
logue of this kind. We picture in it all of 
the newest styles, and will mail it /ree, 
together with samples of materials to select 
from, to the lady who wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost. Bear in mind that we 
keep no ready-made garments—everything 
is made especially to the customer’s orders 
and desires as regards quality, cut, finish 
and price. Our prices this season are 
lower than ever before. 


We pay all express charges. 


oa 


Our new Fall Catalogue illustrates: 


Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, se- 
lected from the newest Paris 
models, $8 up. 


Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and 
shirt lined throughout with fine 
quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 


Visiting and Church Dresses at very 
moderate prices. 


Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined 
throughout, $7 up. 
New French Skirts, cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. ; 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day 
Suits and Rainy-Day Shirts made 
of double face materials. 

We would be pleased to mail our catalogue, together 
with a full line of samples to select from, to @ny 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Be suré 
say whether — wish samples for suits or for © 


and we will then be able to send you exactly what you 
desire. Write to-day for Catalogue and Sam 


you will get them free by return m: 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY; 
_ 459 and 125 West 23d Street, New York. 
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A Good Farmhouse for $3 


U1 


OO 


THIS IS THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF GOOD PRACTICAL FARMHOUSES 
AT MODERATE COST, EACH WIDELY DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER 


To be 


Vane S able home in almost any part of 
way ry the country, but it is designed 
yey, to meet the conditions prevailing 
between the extreme Northern 
and Gulf States. 
Breadth, simplicity and comfort are 
the characteristics of farm life, and I 
have sought to express them in this 
house, knowing from personal experi- 
ence the convenience of the one-story 
idea. The living-room is the main 
feature of the plan. Crossing the 
brick-paved porch and passing 
through a vestibule, wainscoted door- 
high with battened boards, we enter 
this generous, cheerful apartment, the 
farther end of which, in the form of 
a bay, opens its wide windows to the 
ceiling. It is both living and dining 
room. The broad brick fireplace is 
built for wood or coal. The sideboard 
and china-case are of liberal size, with 
leaded glass doors above as well as 
drawers and cupboard below. 


or 


WIDE opening, closed by sliding 
doors, joinsthe living-room witha 
smaller apartment, which may serve 
as a library, office and parlor. Book- 
cases are built in and there is room for a desk. 
Through a double-acting door we pass 
from living-room to kitchen. Here is room 
for extensive cooking operations and the feed- 
ing of several extra hands at a side table. 





Contributed to the Journal 


pe One the kitchen a door opens directly 

upon a broad vine-covered arbor which 
serves as an outdoor dining-room during the 
busy season. The floor is hard gravel ard 
the beams overhead rest on brick piers. 


KITCHEN 
Ss sai’ 


ot 


\ HALL 4-0 Wink 


LiGRARY 


LIVING R'M 
16-0 + 24-6 AND OFFICE 





PLAN OF THE $3500 HOUSE 


The bedrooms on a private hall are well 
apart from the living-rooms, giving pri- 
vacy and quiet with convenient access to the 
bathroom. Bedrooms and bathroom can 
be reached directly from the kitchen without 


by ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


varying from six to eleven feet, and abundant 
storage space in the middle. The large 
attic windows extend to the roof. 


The cellar is excavated under the entire | 


house and contains storeroom, fuel bins and 
hot-air furnace. It is amply lighted 
by large windows on the sides not 
visible in the drawings, where the 
banking is cut away. The founda- 
tion walls are of rubble stone or solid 
brick. Exterior walls and piers above 
grade are of hard-burned common 
brick, ten inches thick with two-inch 
air space. Such walls require no lath- 


ing. The exterior woodwork is left | 
rough as it comes from the saw, and | 


is dipped in creosote stain. 


or 


HE interior woodwork is pine or | 


basswood painted, in kitchen and 
living-room, and basswood, yellow 


pine, cypress or redwood stained, not | 


varnished, elsewhere. Floors are 
double and of yellow or Georgia pine. 
The attic is floored with matched 
boards laid diagonally. Walls and 
ceilings should be calcimined. 

A house of this type should be built 
on an elevation, back from the road, 
and two hundred feet from the barn. 

The cost of building is less in the country 
than in cities, but varies according to locality 
and the changes in the material market. 
This house can be built in the Central 
States in a substantial manner for $3500. 





THE LIVING AND THE DINING ROOM 


The low arch over the range, 
about six feet from the 
floor, assists the large venti- 
lating register in the chim- 
hey to carry off quickly the 
steam and fumes of cookery. 
The sink is of enameled 
ron with roll-rim. The 
kitchen and bathroom 
walls are wainscoted with 
Portland cement and 
Painted. The long counter 
adjoining the sink, with its 
cases of drawers and cup- 
boards, its open space for 
the four barrel and its cup- 
board above, is convenient 
for the cook. A cold- 
storage room, with refriger- 
ator built. in to be filled with ice from the 
outside, takes care of perishable provisions. 
The laundry is fitted with set tubs supplied 
With hot and cold water, and is handily con- 
Rected with the attic for drying clothes. This 
foom also serves as an entry and wash-room 
the men coming from fields and barns. 
ce is provided here for a dumb-waiter to 
cellar next to the wood box. 








THIS HOUSE WOULD MAKE A COMFORTABLE HOME 


passing through the living-room. The broad, 
shallow closets with folding doors of ca wide. 
At the end of the well-lighted hall a chest 
and press are built in for linen and blankets. 

The bathroom is large, sunny, and is fitted 
with a tub and lavatory of white enameled 
iron, and a siphon jet water-closet. 

In the light, roomy attic there is space at 
each end for a chamber with a ceiling height 


THE KITCHEN—BEAM OVER RANGE CUT AWAY TO SHOW ALCOVE 


Hardware and Bells, . 65 
Hot-air Furnace (wood 

or coal) and Piping, 125 
Open Plumbing, ° 185 


$3500 


These estimates are based 
on first-class workmanship 
and material, and they in- 
clude everything except 
excavation, grading and 
hauling, cistern, sewerage 
and water supply which may 
be beyond the building. Nor do they take 


Total, 


into consideration the cost of calcimining | 


walls, the dumb-waiter and the refrigerator. 


at) 


a. The complete working plans of this house, in 
detail so that they may be easily followed by 


any carpenter or builder, will be mailed to any | 
Address | 


00). 
The 


n ge of five dollars ( 
hiladelphia. 


urtis Publishing Company, 








| servative. 


| Varnish Manufacturers, 


The cost is itemized as 
follows: 
Masonry (bricks, $7 
per thousand), $1150 
Carpentry, ° 1520 
Plastering, . . . 180 
Painting and Glazing, 200 
Sheet Metal, 75 
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Keep YOUR TEMPER 
No One Else Wants It 






Compressing the felt by hand 








TRADE-MARK. 


Don’t let your “angry passions rise ”’ because 
the hair mattress you have slept on all these 
years is not what it should be. No 4air mat- 
tress is—or can be, The world “do move” 
and mattresses have moved with it. We sell 
on Thirty Nights’ Free Trial, und only ask the 
small privilege of mailing you FREE our hand- 
some, illustrated, 72-page book, “‘ The Test of 
Time,” telling about 


The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic | 5 


Felt Mattress, 


Express Charges Prepaid Anywhere 





SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have Aopfed for, if 
you don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, 
durability and comfort of any §50 hair mattress 
ever made, you can get your money back by return 
mail—*‘no questions asked." There will be no 
unpleasantness about it at all, 











2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $ 8.35 ALL 
3 feet wide, 30 lbs., . - 10,00 6 FEET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 

, 3 INCHES 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs., . » 18.356 LONG 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 45lbs., 15.00 


If made in two parts, 50c. extra. 


Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! 


There is not a single store in the country that carries 
our mattress; almost every store now has an imitation 
so-called “* felt," which is kept in stock to sell on our ad- 
vertising. Our name and guarantee on every genuine 
mattress Can only be bought from us direct. Send 
for our free book, ** tie Test of Time.” 


Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 





























The Improved Shingle Stain and Pre- 
All desirable colors. 
Full information and finished samples of 





| wood mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
DETROIT, MICH. 


CHICAGO, 16 and 17 Lake St. 
BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. Sv. Louts, 112 S. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 


New YoOrk«K, 252 Pearl St. 





No. 68, as built in Trenton, N. J.; cost $2950 








A single one of my designs published 
in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has 
been built over 500 times. I have 600 
others. My latest book of plans, giving 
views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


68 Studies of Sum. Cottages, 50¢ | 114 C'st’'g 81600 to a 





41 Brick & Comb'n Houses, 50¢ 126 * te 
17 Practicable Stables, . Se | 388 “ te 
20 Double Houses, Flats, Ac., We 106 te 
50 Cottages, less than $800,350 | 86 “* 
62 Costing $800 to $1200, 5c houses, . 1.00 
ri) « $1200 te 81600, He | 27 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 


KEITH’S HOME -BUILDER —A magazine in- 


dispensable to 
all intending to build. Contains at least 10 New each 
month and a wealth of information on building, decorating and 
furnishing, with choicest examples. 10e Copy — All News-Stands, 


W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 251 Lam. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in its 
place. The bottom as accessible 
as the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
lege of examination. Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
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The Prevailing Etiquette 


for Young Men 


q By MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND 





TWELFTH ARTICLE IN THE SERIES OF “GOOD FORM FOR ALL OCCASIONS” 


AMILIARITY with the prevailing 
standards of etiquette gives a young 
man a distinct advantage, and he 
who is sure that he knows is at ease 
and conforms automatically tosocial 
requirement. None can be perfect 
in deportment who has to stop to 
consider how things ought to be 
done. If a man be a gentleman at 
heart the outward polish is easily 
acquired— between manners and 
morals the tie is intimate. A true 
gentleman is simple, unpretending, 
natural. He is courteous and con- 
siderate, and has the personal 
dignity that comes of self-respect, 
not self-consciousness. He treats every 
woman as a lady, speaks well of others, and 
recognizes hospitality as a mutual obligation. 

Proper dress being one of the evidences of 
good ‘breeding a man should observe certain 
rules which are thoroughly well defined. 

Aside from special costumes for various 
sports and pastimes there are three rules of 
dress — morning, afternoon and evening. 

Morning dress is worn at any time or place 
until dark, where formal dress is not 
required, and, in winter, consists usually of 
an entire suit of tweed, homespun or cheviot, 
made with sack coat or cutaway, or a morn- 
ing coat and waistcoat of vicuna or other dark 
goods, with trousers of a fancy pattern. A 
standing or turned-down collar is worn, and 
any tie of the prevailing mode. A Derby hat, 
heavy laced shoes, and gloves of gray suéde 
or dogskin complete the costume. 


ox 
Proper Clothes for Men in Summer 


N SUMMER suits of blue flannel, serge, 
light tweed and cheviot are worn, with 
russet shoes and straw hats. Fancy linen 
waistcoats emphasize the effect of neatness so 
inseparable from a well-dressed man. 

In a country house one may wear 
Knickerbockers and a suit of white flannel or 
serge, instead of a cutaway or sack coat. 
So attired a man may play golf, tennis, 
drive, row, walk or make a morning call. 
For church he should wear a frock or 
morning coat buttoned, and a high hat. 

In summer, morning dress is allowable all 
day, but for calling or informal social occa- 
sions, white duck or flannel trousers with 
black or blue cheviot coat and waistcoat are 
often substituted for the frock coat. 

Afternoon dress is worn at weddings, 
church, afternoon teas, garden parties, recep- 
tions, for walks on fashionable thoroughfares, 
and at all functions between noon and even- 
ing. It consists of a double-breasted frock 
coat and waistcoat of vicuna or soft cheviot, 
or a waistcoat of white duck or piqué, single 
or double breasted, with trousers of some 
quiet-toned striped material, patent leather 
shoes, a white shirt with standing collar, 
four-in-hand or Ascot tie, dogskin or gray 
suéde gloves, and silk hat. A walking-stick 
and boutonniére add a touch of distinction. 

The cutaway suit of fine black material, 
coat, waistcoat and trousers alike, or trousers 
of some lighter color, may be worn in the day- 
time for social calls or on the street, and 
some men wear it for church and when dining 
**en famille.’’ 

Evening dress is the proper attire for all 
occasions after dark—balls, dances, opera, 
theatre, evening calls in town and country, 
winter and summer. It consists of a 
“swallow-tail’’ coat, low-cut waistcoat, and 
trousers of fine worsted or vicuna—the coat 
with or without silk or satin facing, the trou- 
Sers usually with a braid down the sides. The 
waistcoat may be of duck or piqué, double- 
breasted and cut low in the form of a U. 


ost 
Some of a Man’s Small Belongings 


O JEWELRY is visible but the shirt- 
studs of white enamel, dull gold or 
pearls, and the\sleeve-links of dull gold with 
monogram. The watch worn is attached to a 
key-chain. Gardenias and white carnations 
are the favorite buttonhole flowers. Dress 
shoes are patent leather pumps. 

The overcoat is an Inverness or a Raglan, 
with which a crush opera hat is worn. An 
ordinary black overcoat and silk hat may be 
worn with evening clothes as well. 

A dining-jacket or ‘‘ Tuxedo,’’ of satin- 
faced vicuna, waistcoat and trousers to match, 
white shirt and collar and.black tie, form the 
informal evening dress in summer and may 
be worn upon almost every occasion that is 
not formal. For a dinner or tea on Sunday 
evening it is often preferred to formal even- 
ing dress, and where one js on very intimate 
footing, and a man is sure that his host will 
not ‘wear evening clothes, a cutaway or frock 
coat is admissible. 

A high hat is not allowable with any tail- 
less coat, so, with a dinner-coat, a black soft- 
felt hat is the proper thing in winter and a 
straw one in summer. A “‘ Tuxedo’’ may be 
worn. without an overcoat, while formal even- 
ing dress exacts that one be carried over the 
arm, if not worn. 


’ 


The ‘‘ Tuxedo’’ has solved the question 
of evening dress for youths. 

White or palest tints of kid gloves are worn 
for balls, the opera and theatre parties. 

Diamonds are only admissible when, very 
small, they are set in scarfpins. Rings are 
worn only on the little finger. 


ox 
What Society Asks of Young Men 


OCIETY asks little of a young man except 
to behave well. If he be manly in looks, 
if he hasa good manner, is civil to his elders, 
if he has any little gift of entertaining —any 
‘* parlor tricks’’—if he sends a few flowers 
occasionally, looks pleasant and is polite, his 
way will be smooth to success—always pro- 
viding that he is really a gentleman. 

When a son has lately entered society his 
mother leaves his card with her husband’s 
upon her acquaintances. He will then be 
included in the season’s general invitations. ’ 

He pays his first calls preferably upon 
formal receiving days until he has won his 
way to amore cordial reception and is invited 
for dinner, theatre or other limited hospitality. 
He is then upon friendly footing and may 
show some reciprocal attention if he please. 
A man is never invited to dine where he has 
not previously called. 

Men leave their cards early in the season 
if they wish to be included in the round 
of its festivities. A call after any civility 
received is the proper courtesy. 

The lady always gives the invitation to 
call. A man must not go beyond an evi- 
dent pleasure in her society by way of 
suggestion. Sometimes a woman friend will 
exert herself for him. The sooner the call 
follows the invitation the greater the compli- 
ment. A fortnight is the usual interval. 

A ‘‘roof introduction’’ establishes no 
claim to future recognition unless the lady 
acknowledge the acquaintance by bow or 
smile when they next meet. If at a ball he 
may then approach and ask her to dance. 


or 
When Making an Afternoon Call 


N MAKING an afternoon call a man usually 
leaves his overcoat, umbrella or stick, hat 
and gloves in the hall before entering the 
drawing-room. He may, if he choose, carry 
his hat and stick into the room at a first or 
formal call, if it is to be very brief, except at 
a reception. He removes his right glove 
before offering to shake hands, 

He never offers his hand first, but waits 
the initiative of his hostess. If she is behind 
her tea-table, she may not rise to greet him, 
but gracefully includes him in the conversa- 
tion and perhaps bows her adieus. 

It is an evidence of good breeding to enter 
and leave a room unobtrusively. 

It is not usual to introduce a guest upon his 
entrance to more than one other. He never 
shakes hands when presented to a woman, 
but always when introduced to a man. 

He may leave upon the arrival of other 
guests after fifteen minutes, turning his back 
as little as possible upon the company and 
bowing comprehensively at the door. 

A woman never accompanies a man to the 
vestibule, but takes leave of him in the 
drawing-room. It is no longer customary to 
press one’s guests to call again. 

if unable to command the leisure for after- 
noon calls a man may ignore fashion and call 
in the evening at about nine o’clock. 

If a man is asked to dine, and ‘‘ go on”’ 
afterward to ball or opera, his hostess and 
her guests are entitled to his attention. 

When entering an opera box between the 
acts he waits the greeting of his hostess before 
seating himself, and leaves upon the appear- 
ance of another visitor. 

A gentleman never smokes in the presence 
of ladies, unless by special permission. 

A deferential manner pays better compli- 
ments than explicit language. 

Gesticulation is out of fashion. 
sure is considered high-bred. 


or 
Some Good Rules for Men to Follow 


EVER ask questions about nor discuss 
persons present. Do not dilate to one 
woman about the charms of another, nor 
speak in disparagement of any one. 
Sometimes slang is droll and picturesque, 
but it is eschewed in society. 


Compo- 


A well-modulated voice is said to testify to 


a strain of good blood in the speaker. 
is never talked of in polite society. 

Be receptive, giving others the first oppor- 
tunity to talk of what interests them. Do 
not try too hard—the effort sometimes 
defeats its object. Accident often favors one. 

The simplest terms are fashionable—a 
reaction against affectation. A man who 
owns a yacht speaks of his ‘‘ boat ’’ and asks 
people to go “‘sailing,’’ never ‘‘ yachting.”’ 

Avoid provincialisms. Do not say “‘store’’ 
for shop, nor ‘‘ depot’’ for railway station. 
Never call women by their Christian names 
in mixed assemblages, nor speak of a married 
woman except as ‘‘Mrs. ——.’’ 


Money 


A Man’s Deportment in Public Places 


HEN a gentleman accompanies a lady | 


on the street he, as a rule, takes the 
outer side of the walk. 


He never joins her on a thoroughfare | 


unless the friendship be an established one, 
and only with her permission—nor will he 
stand and converse 
smoking, he of course throws away cigar or 
cigarette before addressing her. 


It is provincial to walk ‘‘ sandwiched ”’ 


between two women, to stare, or look after | 


any one who has passed. 
Men raise their hats to each other when 


they are introduced or as a mark of deference | 
to their elders, when they are with ladies, or | 
in acknowledgment of any trifling service | 


shown to a woman in their charge. If the 


courtesy be the yielding of a seat, a gentle- | 


man will not seat himself while the obliging 
stranger stands, but calls his attention to the 
vacant place if he js unobservant of it. 

A man acknowledges a lady’s recognition, 
whether he recall her face or not. When 
speaking to a lady at her carriage door or 
elsewhere in the open he removes his hat, 
resuming it only at her bidding. 

In public conveyances a man does not pay a 
woman’s fare unless he is her escort, except in 
an emergency, when he must ask if he may. 

Introductions are rarely made in public 
places or conveyances. 

A man, driving with a lady in a four-seated 
carriage, takes his place with his back to the 
horses and waits her invitation before sitting 
at her side. 

Young men and women walk together, but 
if they ride or drive a groom must be in 
attendance. When driving the proper salu- 
tation is to raise the whip to the hat-brim. 


on 
Where a Man Takes Precedence 


A MAN precedes a woman when entering a 
theatre or public place. Ina church the 
lady goes first. 
public staircase, but in a private house, in 
ascending and descending, he follows. 

In picture-galleries, elevators in public 
buildings, hotel and theatre corridors, they 
being thoroughfares, a man retains his hat. 
In a hotel he removes it if women are 
present. In passing from the aisle to one’s 
seat at a theatre one faces the stage. 

If a lady bows to a man in a restaurant he 


rises slightly from his seat in acknowledg- | 
When he is with a party, if a lady | 
with her escort stops to speak to his friends | 


ment. 


he rises and remains standing until she 
passes on. He also rises if a man is intro- 
duced to him when with a stag party. 

We may assume that Americans need little 
tutoring in chivalry toward women—feeling 
themselves the more stringently bound by the 
very freedom accorded them. 

If a bachelor show some little hospitality it 
advances him much in favor. If he has attract- 
ive rooms, or has anything to show, he may 
give an afternoon tea or a chafing-dish supper. 
Simplicity is in order. A bachelor’s enter- 
tainment is usually regarded in the light of a 
frolic and his efforts indulgently considered. 

In every case a chaperon is a necessity. 


A bachelor may live where he likes with- | 


out loss of social position, if he belong to 


one good club, which he may only use for the | 


address on his cards and note-paper. . 
or 
When a Bachelor Acts as Host 


HEATRE parties are the favorite entertain- | 
All meet at the house of the chap- | 
eron and an omnibus or carriages convey them | 
The host indi- | 


ments. 


to the place of amusement. 


catestheir places. He sits next the chaperon. 


A little supper follows, either at the host’s | 
bachelor apartments, his club annex or a | 
restaurant. The “‘ menu’”’ usually consists of | 


raw oysters, bouillon, an entrée, birds with 
salad, ices, cakes and coffee. 
the way, otherwise there is no formal entry. 
A small centrepiece of flowers is arranged so 
as to be divided among the ladies before 
leaving. 


at the restaurant. 


A man may send, if he choose, a bouquet | 
to his cotillon partner or some cut flowers to | 
his hostess, if unable otherwise to reciprocate | 
A present of game, if he is a | 
sportsman, is always appreciated, or a box | 


attentions. 


of bonbons for his hostess, when visiting at 
a country house. 
does not inspire confidence. 
ers, bonbons, a book or some such trifle, a 
gentlewoman accepts no gifts from men. 


at) 


This is the twelfth article in the series of “Good 
Form for All Occasions,” which was begun in 
November last. In the next (the November) issue 


‘Courtesy and Good Manners in the Home’”’ 
Will be the subject of Mrs. Kingsland’s article. 


with her. If he is | 


He may precede her up a | 





The host leads | 


At a restaurant the table should be | 
reserved, the supper ordered and the bill | 
arranged for: beforehand. After supper the | 
host accompanies the ladies to the residence | 
of the chaperon, where their maids call for | 
them. The other men sometimes take leave | 


Extravagant expenditure | 
Beyond flow- | 





Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The biscuit that realized the bakers’ 
fondest hopes, set all the world 
wanting —and satisfied 
the want. 


Jinjer Wayfer 


The sweet sister, the dainty com- 
panion, whose worthiness and 
goodness everybody in- 
stantly recognized 


Uneeda 
Milk Biscuit 


The later arrival, that found an 
expectant world and justified 
the warm enthusiasm of 
its reception. 


Uneeda 
Graham Wafer 


The latest delicacy, completing the 
wonderful quartet and the full 
harmony of the symphony 
of flavor. 

National Bisenit Company. 
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SOFA-PILLOWS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


From Photographs Submitted to the Journal in Prize Competition 


* 


RELIEVE IERIE 








In Every 
Department 


Novelties 
Goods Ew 


Our Sole Business is Clothing Children 


We study their needs in detail, and as 
a consequence carry many useful and 
novel articles that are not kept elsewhere. 

From Babies’ Wear to Youths’ Clothing 
and Misses’ Dresses, our goods are the 
work of experts who cut, fit and design 
for infants and children only. Naturally, 
the results are more satisfactory than 
those attained by the general stores, 
where Children’s needs are an unimpor- 
tant branch of the business. 


GRGERRRA AAA EE 
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A group of sofa-pillows, any one of which would make a 
most attractive Christmas gift. in these days when so 
many cozy corners are in evidence no gift is more ac- 
ceptable to any housekeeper than a pretty sofa-pillow. 


Our catalogue has over 1000 illustrations — 
tells how to dress children in the best manner 











This handsome sofa-pillow, which seems peculiarly adapted to a library, is 
made of tan-colored leather, scorched and tinted with green dye to give an 
The back, which is the part shown, 


iridescent effect. 
leather laced together. 


Yellow and white sofa-pillow made from a square 
of white huckaback outlined with white silk and 
darned with light yellow knitting silk. Finished 
with a yellow and white cord. 


The background of this sofa-pillow is a golden 
brown art linen. The conventional design, and 
the stars and circles, are appliquéd in black vel- 
vet with Roman floss. 


This holly sofa-pillow is made of tan-colored 
linen. The berries’ are padded and worked with 
two shades of crimson. The leaves are worked 
in four shades of green. 


is of tan and green 
This pillow was awarded a second prize. 


Sofa-pillow made of green denim upon which Is 
embroidered in long and short stitch a fleur de lis 
in light yellow silk. This pillow has an embroid- 
ered band and a hem. Awarded a second prize. 


Round sofa-pillow of red denim. The wreath is 
worked in long and short stitch with white linen 
floss. The dragon is cut from figured denim and 
appliquéd on. Edge finished with a cord. 


A brown elephant cloth was used in this sofa- 
pillow, with the design embroidered in black silk, 
outlined with a gold cord. A black silk cord fin- 
ishes the edge of the cushion. 


lovers’ knots at the sides. 


The centre of this pillow is of green canvas, the border of a darker shade. 
The carnations are embroidered in several shades of pink; 


; the leaves and 


border are outlined In gold thread. The edge is finished with a cord tied in 
This pillow was awarded a first prize. 


Sofa-pillow of army-blue denim braided with 
white feather-edge braid. The outer corners are 
worked in half star stitch; the others In a triangu- 
lar design. Edge finished with gathered ruffle. 


An exquisite sofa-pillow made of fine brown art 
linen upon which are embroidered the leaves, 
blossoms and berries of the California pepper 
tree. Edge finished with satin ribbon. 


Scta-pillow of sage-green art linen outlined in 
shades of golden brown. Beyond the green back- 
ground Is a border of brown about an inch and a 
half wide. Finished with a cord. 








at the least cost. Sent for 4 cents’ postage. 


| 0-62 West 23d Street, New York 


VREGGVGGMEDLMAMMAMLA MALABAR. 


Making a Room Cosy 


49 other 
positions 
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The one indispensa- 
ble piece of furniture 
is a reclining chair. 
The famous “Bloch” 
and the elegant 
“Imperial” are mar- 
velous Chairs — each 
with more than fifty 
changes of position; 
so simple a child can 
adjust it. 


Bloch Chair, $14.70 
Highly-finished Oak Frame, uphol- 
stered in Corduroy or V elours. 


Write for Illustrated 
Chair Book 


Doll 
Go-Carts | 
and Doll | 
Carriages 


| Write for Catalogue. 


Imperial Chair 
Oak Frame, with outer frame of Ja- 
panned and Ornamented Iron. 
We pay freight east of Corduroy or Velours Cushions, 826.25 
Mississippi. Cane Back and Seat, . . $15.75 
Insist upon a BLOCH or an IMPERIAL. If your dealer 
won’t supply our goods we will ship from factory. 
Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory * 


Builders of best Baby Carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid and Reclining Chairs, 


713 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
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LOOK FO. If there is not a Glass Crown 
Stopper you have not received 

THE CROWN! the goods you desire. 
Don't take imitations, 


Crown 
Crab-apple 
Blossoms 


A perfume celebrated for 
strength, delicacy and lasting 
fragrance. It is everything that 
you'd expect to find in a perfume 
for refined people. 


Refined 
Pungent 
Refreshing 
and 


Made with the same care that 
distinguishes all the CROWN 


goods. 


Popular prices: 25¢ and 50e aa 


Good dealers everywhere will supply you. If they do not 
have ** Crown "’ goods in stock, address 

THE CROWN PERFUMERY CoO. 
American Depot of Importation, 343 Broadway, New York 


Our new perfume," Carnatia,” Sragrant and lasting. 
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WEBER 


PIANOS 


Write for booklet of “Werner Art CREATIONS” 
(three beautiful new designs in upright cases), 
and for recent opinions of WorLp-RENOWNED 
ARTISTS AND SINGERS. “For Sympathetic, Pure 
and Rich Tone, Combined with Greatest Power,” the 
WEBER PIANO HAS NO EQUAL, 


PRICES REASONABLE TERMS LIBERAL 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WEBER WAREROOMS: 108 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 268 Wabash 
Avenue, Chieago; 181 Tremont Street, Boston 


2082 9 for 10 Cents 


A) 
No We will send to any one 9 handsome T-in. 
<5 Rattenburg designs, all different, stamped 
on colored cambric. Also our new 100-page 
catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 
Cc. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 

391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 61 








THROUGH PICTUES 


In One Hundred Views of 
is. ee 
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A UTAH CURIOSITY—THE DEVIL’S SLIDE 
Some parts of the State of Utah are rich in scenery that is full of wild and 
rugged uty. Near a vast gorge in the Wasatch Mountains, known as 
Weber Cajion, is found the Devil’s Slide, a rock formation on the mountain- 


ge side, fully as curious as it is enormous. 











PIKE’S PEAK, AS SEEN THROUGH THe 
One of Colorado’s grandest scenic features is Pike’s Peak, which lifts its noble snow-capped 
summit more than 14,000 feet above the sea, or 8000 feet above the neighboring plain. It was 
a famous landmark in the days of the early gold-seekers, and is no less so now to the throngs 
of pleasure-seekers who constantly travel through the great West. 
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THE WONDERFUL MOUNT OF THE HOLY CROSS AN ARIZONA WONDER—THE BRIDGE OF AGATE 
Before the white man penetrated the wilds of the Rocky Mountains the red man saw the sacred emblem of Christian The petrified forests of Arizona present some of the most marvelous evidence of volcanic 
faith lifted high upon one of the loftiest peaks of Central Colorado. Two cafions of great depth, filled with eternal action known to the world. Groves of giant trees, becoming solidified, have fallen of their own 
snows, form this holy symbol, which is raised against the heavens like a mighty banner. Its sublimity could not A weight. One log, rro feet long, which spans a ‘‘ box cafion’’ sixty feet wide, forming a con- 
be overdrawn, for it is one of the most wonderful spectacles human eyes have ever gazed upon. s venient foot-bridge, is realiy a mass of fine agate weighing hundreds of tons. 
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THE SEVEN FALLS IN SOUTH CHEYENNE CANON . GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO “7 %. 
Near Colorado Springs and Manitou, hidden by Cheyenne Mountains, Among all the scenic wonders of the middle section of the American continent there is nothing The Grand Cafion lies in Ue mh ; 
are two picturesque cafions. In South Cheyenne Cajion are situated the comparable with this enormous rift: nor, indeed, has the whole world anything more marvel- River flows between preci ot ; 
beautiful Seven Falls, where the stream plunges down five hundred feet. ous. All other cafions to which the word “‘ grand” has been applied sink into insignificance matchless chasm is bewilde pom WA; 
Near here is buried the author of ‘‘ Ramona,” Helen Hunt Jackson. . . beside this chasm, into which mountain ranges might be cast and yet leave space. pinnacles, monuments and other 
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FSQUE AMERICA 


Magnificence —Part Seven 


OLDEN 
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IN MONUMENT PARK—* THE QUAKERS” 
Monument Park, a few miles distant from Colorado Springs, is similar in 
character to the Garden of the Gods. Among the grotesque groups is one 
called ‘‘ The Quakers,’’ because the broad-capped pillars remind an imagina- 
tive person of the hats of old-time Philadelphians. 





10 THE GARDEN OF THE GODS 


-<alled Garden of the Gods is a remarkable array of fantastic rock forms in red sandstone, 
beginning of which must date from that far-away period when an ancient sea beat against the 
uin cliffs. Pike’s Peak, seen through the gigantic frame of the Gateway to the Garden 
Gods, is truly a most magnificent picture. 
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A QUAINT CITY IN THE AIR CATHEDRAL SPIRES IN THE GARDEN OF THE GODS 


On the level tops of detached buttes which rise from the centre of wide cafions in New Mexico Almost no end of curious resemblances to familiar objects may be found in the Ggrden of the Gods in Colorado. 

#4 Arizona, with walls so shattered and splintered that access to the top is had only through One of the chief attractions is the cluster of Cathedral Spires, so called. Red is the prevailing color of the 

he crevices, are found the striking and picturesque dwelling-places of the Pueblo, or Village, sandstones, but there are yellows, grays, whites and delicate rose tints, while the neighboring mountains add 
AS, One of which is shown in this view. to the scene a grandeur which is in striking contrast to the immediate surroundings. 
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THREE HUNDRED MILES LONG THE ROYAL GORGE IN COLORADO 
hundred miles the Colorado 


Standing 7300 feet above the level of the sea, one gazes downward 6550 feet to the river, whose The Arkansas River, as it flows eastward through the Rocky Mountains 
boundaries of lesser objects, though of gigantic size, are lost to sight in the grander envi- toward the sea, tumbles tumultuously through a narrow —~=S most 
The opposite wall is thirteen miles away, and in the vast intervening area is a picturesque part of which is known as The Royal Gorge. Here the Z 
mountain walls are almost sheer precipices half a mile higl.. 


view down into this 
A. domes, castles, vast pillars, ronment. 


confused mass of huge pyramidal temples. The whole scene is sublime. 
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Society Motto —** Gooo CHEER.” 
Colors —YELLOW AND WHITE, 

Flower — COoRrkopPsIS. 

Society Song —"* SCATTER SUNSHINE.” 


Headquarters, No. 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 

*Twas not given for you alone — 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another's tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears. 
Pass it on. 


KNEW, of course, that as soon as 
THE Lapiges’ HOME. JOURNAL be- 
came the official channel of the 
International Sunshine Society, the 
news of our work would reach over 
a million people every month, and I 
naturally expected a generous 
acknowledgment of interest. Indeed, many 
more than a million heard of us because every- 
body who subscribes for the JOURNAL passes 
it on to four or more friends. Well, to see 
my mail box you would think that every one of 
the million had answered my Sunshine call. 

And right here let me say that all letters 
that inclose stamps for replies will be 
answered in the order in which they come. 
The communications containing no stamps 
will be attended to afterward. I think you 
will all agree with me that this is a fair way 
to handle such an enormous correspondence. 

The office is managed by the officers 
assisted by any of the members who signify a 
willingness to help. Some one of the gen- 
eral officers tries to be present every day in 
order that the work may be carried on with 
method, but the members take turns in being 
responsible for the assistants. 


or 
How We May All Become Acquainted 


HE office is open to visitors from ten 
o’clock in the morning until four in the 
afternoon, Every guest will find a commit- 
tee waiting to receive her, so do not come to 
New York, any of you, without making a call 
at our headquarters. This is one of the 
ways, and a beautiful one, of our becoming 
better acquainted with each other. 

Our Sunshine is in no sense a charity. 
Just think of a barefoot child on a lonely 
farm, plucking a handful of violets with lov- 
ing thought, packing them in light, damp 
moss and persuading her mamma to mail the 
little box to some Sunshine invalid in luxu- 
rious surroundings. That simple gift gave 
as delightful a heart-throb to the receiver as 
the sender herself would get in the costliest 
toy ‘‘ passed on’’ by a mother who had wet 
it with tears for her own little one now 
passed into the angel land. It is the tender 
thought of the giver that makes sunshine. It 
is not the value of the gift. ‘ 

Read the words of our society song and 
you will not wonder that the majority of 
Sunshine members selected them to be a part 
of the Sunshine spirit: 





Scatter Sunshine 


In a world where sorrow ever will be known, 
Where are found the needy, and the sad and lone; 
How much joy and comfort you can all bestow, 

If you scatter sunshine everywhere you go. 


Slightest actions often meet the sorest needs, 
For the world wants daily little kindly deeds; 
Oh, what care and sorrow you may help remove, 
With your song and courage, sympathy and love. 


When the days are gloomy, sing some happy song, 

Meet the world’s repining with a courage strong; 

Go with faith undaunted thro’ the ills of life, 

Scatter smiles and sunshine o’er its toil and strife. 
CHORUS 


Scatter sunshine all along your way, 
Cheer and bless and brighten every passing day, 
Every passing day. 


What Constitutes a Sunshine Act 


T IS difficult to explain what constitutes 

a Sunshine act. No two are ever alike, 

but the brightness of each ray is sure to make 
itself felt. No kind deed is ever lost. 

** Oh, are you the Mr. Ward who sent me 
that beautiful shell from the Bahamas?’’ one 
dear old lady member was heard to exclaim 
at one of our reunions. But before the gen- 
tleman addressed could answer she was being 
thanked for a pair of warm mittens which she 
had knit and sent to Colorado during one of 
the great blizzards. 

“Why, do you know they came just in 
time for me to wear on a long drive, with 
the mercury twenty degrees below zero?”’ 

*“Oh, do you live out in Colorado?’’ 
interrupted a listener; ‘‘then you know 
Uncle Dan, don’t you? I got one of his 
squares of alfalfa honey. We live at a hotel 
uptown, and at first the honey went floating 
about hunting an owner. The clerk insisted 
there must be some mistake—he was sure 
that I had not ordered honey, but I never was 
so delighted to get anything in all my life. 
Knowing all about Uncle Dan and how he 
lives on a little bee farm «ay out in Evans, 
Colorado, made the golden «et ever so much 
more interesting.’’ 


The Sweetest Gift that Ever Came 

" U NCLE DAN ”’ is one of the most beloved 

men in Colorado. All reading matter 
sent him through Sunshine is distributed 
among the schools, cattle camps, country jails 
and Sunday-schools and ranches in that part 
of the State. He often takes drives of thirty 
miles while on Sunshine duty. 

When it came time to pay his dues for 
1899 all he had to pass on was honey. One 
day a case containing twenty-four combs 
appeared at the office. What a bustle there 
was about getting it delivered. Most of the 
squares went to members who happened to be 
ill at the time. Money never could have 
purchased the joy and good cheer that accom- 
panied Uncle Dan’s special Sunshine remem- 
brance. One invalid wrote him: 

‘* It was the sweetest gift that ever came to 
me from any one.’”’ 

Dear Uncle Dan has been a great suf- 
ferer of late. One of the last Sunshine deeds 
of Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp, President of the 
New York State Division, before sailing for 
Europe last summer, was to order sent to him 
one of the most comfortable wheel-chairs 
made. He still attends to his bees, and, in 
spite of all his suffering, keeps open the 
Sunshine library in his little home. 


or 
One Woman Wanted Opera-Glasses 


NE sick woman not long ago asked for a 
pair of opera-glasses. Perhaps this is 
one of the sunniest of all sunny stories told in 
Sunshine work. She had been an invalid all 
her life and had never journeyed twenty 
milesfromhome. Most of her time had been 
spent in bed. Still she pined for. opera- 
glasses, keeping her reasons close to herself. 
‘‘She wants a pair of opera-glasses,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ and I am sure somebody has a pair to 
pass on if I make the fact known.’’ 

After she had sent thanks for the gift, which 
promptly came in response to the call from 
the Sunshine Society, I insisted on knowing 
why an invalid living away out in the country 
should long for such an article. 

What do you think she replied? You 
would never guess, so I might just as well 
tell you. She and a sister live on a farm 
and raise turkeys as a means of livelihood. 
“You see, dear President-General,’’ she 
wrote, ‘‘our turkeys are so wise that when 
they think it is time to be driven in for the 
night they go off and hide. It makes sister 
walk, and walk, and walk, oh, so far round 
and about the farm to stir up these wicked 
little fellows. When my couch is pulled up 
into the bay-window I am so placed that 
with the opera-glasses I can scan the whole 
meadow. I can now keep track of Mr. 
Turkey-leader and am able to tell my sister 
at night-time just where to look for him.’’ 


et 
What You Can Do for the Children 


KNOW a little baby who was very ill, but 
who is now well, round and rosy. How 
the change came about is another pretty story. 
One mother whose little one had gone to the 
beautiful beyond gave to the sick child the 
tiny clothes, crib and carriage, now no longer 
of any use to her, but which were the real 
necessities of life for the sick babe. 

I know a very rich woman who would be 
lonely indeed but for the band of Sunshine 
juniors who go regularly once a week to her 
conservatory to carry away the lovely flowers 
prepared in neat bouquets for the crippled 
children in the home near by. 

Every branch has its own particular kind of 
Sunshine work. I, personally, think that all 
efforts in the way of making ‘‘ Good Cheer’’ 
should be devoted to one’s own neighborhood 
as long as there is a possible chance of mak- 
ing any life there sunnier. It is only when 
you find yourself so blessed with sunshine 
that you have more than you can dispose of at 
home that you should divide with me. Then 
I will put you in touch with some far-off 
branch and a delightful exchange of ‘‘ Good 
Cheer ’’ will be sure to follow. 


ar 
Willing and Ready to Lend a Hand 


NE branch, formed lately, had no special 
object in view unless it was to be ready 
when the time came to lend a hand. These 
young people organized merely to be prepared 
to do a kind deed, or speak a timely and cheery 
word. The branch was only a few weeks old 
when it reported the result of its first effort to 
spread sunshine. An evening entertainment 
had been given with home talent, a small 
admission fee being asked. From the sale of 
tickets a typewriter was purchased for one of 
their members, a cripple. This member was 
a good stenographer, and with the typewriter 
was placed in a position to support herself. 
The State of Washington has a Sunday- 
school and library formembers. Colorado is 
paying special attention t@ keeping the miners 
and cowboys supplied with good reading. 
Pennsylvania is gradually being organ- 
ized into a State of Sunshine. Mrs. L. R. 





Hergesheimer, of Germantown, the 
President, devotes her whole time to the 
** pleasure,’’ as she insists in calling it. 

The Stamford, Connecticut, members, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Anna Scofield, 


have established a library for Sunshine mem- | 
Besides this, they have provided a | 
summer home for Sunshine children who | 


bers. 


would otherwise not have had an outing. 

New Jersey, with Mrs. Walter L. Starr as 
State President, has given entertainments in 
the Old Ladies’ Home of Newark, every 
inmate of which is a member of our society. 
New Jersey has also seen that the prisons 
were provided with books and papers. 


ox 
Every County Should be Represented 


VERY county in every State is expected 
to have at least one. Sunshine band, and 
Mrs. Joseph Hergesh€imer will soon have 
completed organizing her division. She is 
also President of the Sunshine Club in 
Germantown. The particular work of these 
Sunshiners is to call on the sick. 
been named ‘‘ Sunbeams.’’ Among them are 
singers, elocutionists, pianists, guitar and 
mandolin players, a violinist and one who 
plays the harp: Just as soon as a sick 
member is allowed visitors these sunbeams 
see to it that she has ‘‘ Good Cheer’? daily. 
Michigan just now holds her head very 
high, but she has every reason on earth to be 
proud. 
of juniors in the society. It now numbers 
two thousand two hundred and twenty mem- 
bers. They had a great jubilee when the 
membership reached one thousand; they had 
a greater time over the Sunshiner who came 
in on number two thousand. These children 
all belong by number, and when number 
three thousand is reached the President will 
make the occasion a State affair, and all 
who wear the badge of membership will be 
invited to join in the festivities. 


or 
What the Children’s Circles are Doing 


RS. BELLE M. PERRY, of Charlotte, 
Michigan, is President of this junior 
society in Michigan. 


Traverse City Juniors. The Grand Traverse 
Herald is the official organ. 

These young people are divided into cir- 
cles of ten, twenty and thirty each, and the 
pleasant and continued strife to see who can 


distribute the most sunshine furnishes decid- | 


edly pleasant and interesting reports. 
The children elect their officers and hold 


regular meetings, their chief aim being to | 
Taking | 


plan to make somebody happy. 
flowers to the sick is an hourly recreation. 

One children’s circle found a little Indian 
girl, an invalid, who had not been able to sit 
up for months, and in all that time had had 
no company. The brightness that suddenly 
broke over her life as these children began 
to scatter their sunshine around her can 
easily be imagined. 

Buying an organ for their schoolhouse was 
the summer work of another circle, and a sec- 
ond organ was purchased for a dear little girl 
who had lost hers in a great fire. The little 
girl did not happen to belong to any circle, but 


she was so heartbroken over her loss that the | 


Sunshiners said they couldn’t stand it. So, for 


their own happiness’ sake they tried to make | 
A crippled child is always | 


her smile again. 
an honored guest among the ‘‘ Juniors.’’ 
Miss Mabel Bates is the first 
President, and Mrs. M. K. Buck, the second. 
There is very little red tape displayed in their 
work. Their success has been marked. 


or 
Christmas Work Should Begin at Once 


T SHOULD not be forgotten that our 
Christmas work is now well started. The 
exchange of greetings at holiday time is one 
of the many pleasant features of Sunshine 
work, and this Christmas, the last in the 
century, should be of peculiar sacredness 
to us all. As was fully explained in the 
September JouRNAL dues and fees consist in 
sending in something that by being ‘‘ passed 
on’’ will make soine one else happy. The 
gifts that are forwarded to the general office 
as dues by you who live in the United States 
may be the means of bearing holiday good 
wishes to some one away off in Africa, or 
perhaps the Philippines, Cuba, Asia or South 
America. Then, too, you may hear from 
them close by. There is no telling where 
they may go, but every one, before Christmas 


-has passed, will have been sent abroad as a 


tiny messenger to carry into the heart of 
somebody the undefinable ‘‘ Good Cheer’’ 
that always accompanies the knowledge that 
some one has remembered you. 

By writing to headquarters, 96 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, badges may be 
secured. All requests for the Constitution 
and By-laws, history of the association, rules 
for forming branches, and for joining circles 
will be promptly attended to. 


They have | 


She owns the first and largest band | 


Mrs. M. G. Bates, of | 
Traverse City, is the happy leader of the 


Vice- | 


State | 

















The 
Most 
Practical 
and 


Econom- 
ical 


Cake of 
Soap 





HIS cake upsets all pre- 
vious soap values. The 
same Fairy quality —the new 
Fairy shape. It fits the hands, 
lathers more freely and wears 
better. Specially molded to 
prevent chipping or dirt 
cracks. Every cake packed 
in a neat carton, preserving | 
its values. 5 cents mever 
bought so much good soap in 
so good shape so attractively 
offered. Equally geod for 


TOILET, BATH 


OR GENERAL USE. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago, Il. 
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LITTLE THINGS OF OTHER DAYS 


By ABBY E. UNDERWOOD 
WITH DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 









ASHION at the extreme end of the century has become possessed with the pleasing fancy 

of reviving old-time modes, and adapting them to present-day uses. The artistic 
simplicity of bygone days is eminently worthy of study and of imitation within bounds. 
The designs given below have been selected from ancient sources, their suitability and 
availability for women and girls of the present day having been carefully considered. 








CAMEL'S-HAIR SCARF SILKEN SASH FICHU 





EMPIRE MUFF OF FUR OF SHIRRED CREPE 


FUR-EDGED VELVET CAP A COQUETTISH HOOD 





TRIMMED WITH A BOW VELVET AND FUR MUFF 





IN THE 18TH CENTURY OLD-TIME APRON TIED UNDER THE CHIN } i] 





AN 1820 COLLAR 





16TH CENTURY CUFFS A FUR-EDGED HAT A REAL GAINSBOROUGH AN OLD PURSE 





18TH CENTURY CLOAK SLASHED AND PUFFED ALL FUR-TRIMMED A GRANDMOTHER'S APRON 





TWO FRENCH CRAVATS AN ANTIQUE CAPE OF THE 17TH CENTURY VERY OLD -TIMEY 
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‘| “The Death Certificate 


Should have stated that he died of flannels.” 


—DR. J. L. MILTON 
Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital, London. 


Woolen underwear is more deadly in winter 
than insummer. Read the proof at your leisure 
from our pamphlet. 


Dr. Deimel’s Linen-Mesh 


Is the Only 


‘| Winter Underwear 


Which will free you from fear of draughts and 
| | render you immune from colds, catarrh, bron- 
chitis, la grippe, pneumonia, rheumatism, irri- 

tation and eczema, which woolen underwear has 
subjected you to; and you will be supremely 
| comfortable, too. Try it this winter. 





Samples and 
common-sense pamphlet 
about it free 


If the goods bearing this 
trade-mark are not forsale 
in your community,we will 
inform you where they can 
be bought. 








The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 
491 Broadway, New York 


San Franeiseo, Cal, : Vente D.C. 
111 Montgomery Street 728 15th Street, N. W. 
London, England: 10-12 Bread Street 


We also manufacture the finest dress shield in existence. 
Can be washed —are odorless. A guarantee with every pair. 
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PIANOS 


Are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 


combined, 
WE 


Challenge Comparisons 


mo our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Send for 
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catalogue and full information. 
VoSe & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston 
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COWARD i 


“Good Sense’ Shoe 
| For 2 


‘ \ 
Children | 
Must inevitably inter- 
est every mother 
thoughtful of her 
child’s present 
comfort and future 
welfare. Nothing 
like it elsewhere — 
no agencies, no 
branches. Result 
of 20 years spent 
in perfecting a shoe that will positively insure 
a healthy, well-formed mature foot. Costs no 
more than those that do not fit. 
Write for Catalogue of Good Sense Shoes for 
all ages. Write to-day, “lest you forget.” 
James 8. Coward, 268-272 Greenwich St., New York 


OOKS and EYES are now 

made in Yellows, Blues, 
Reds, Grays, Pinks, Greens, 
Browns, Purples, White and 
Black; hence you can match 
your dress. Your dealer has 
them; write for free samples. 
Collins Colored Hook & Eye 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Lightning Needle —raperes 


Superior in Quality —New in Shape. LIGHTNING NEEDLES 
are casy to thread, easy to sew with, 
Eyes Larger than on 
any other Needle. 


The Best for Sewing 
and for Embroider- 
ing. NO EQUAL. 


Ask your Dealer for them. 
He will get them for you Ii 
if he hasn't any in stock. ; ( 
If he won't, send to us. 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Case 
eediles i h la 
Agents Wanted Wil be Loughe "ates eae Gaal ties 
Send for terms, circular and free sample. 
THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 650 Broadway, New York 


“DO NOT STAMMER” 


16 years of permanent cures of Stammering. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Institute for Stammerers. 
Established 1884. Send for 67-page book to 


1088 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























LIGHTNING NEEDLE 
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S TO our every-day gowns for this 
winter Parisian women are coming 
around more and more to the tailor- 
made. There is nothing English 
about these. They relieve the 

severe effect with all sorts of fancies in bor- 

ders, revers and collars. A little note of red 
strikes the eyes as a prominent feature in 
the new tailor-made things. There are such 
pretty soft grays and beiges in which the little 
boleros and coats have 
depassants, or borders of 
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Miss de Forest’s Letter from Paris 


Forecasting the New Styles at the 
Capital of Fashion 


Written by KATHARINE DE FOREST 
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standing collar are of guipure ; the sleeves, 
you see, follow the fancy of the summer and 
have puffs let in at the bottom. These are of 
mousseline de soie, the color of the dress. 
The same coat may be made in white faille. 


ox 


- THE illustration of the gown trimmed 

with diagonals of black velvet a good many 
ideas are given for one’s best gowns. The 
original is in crépe de chine, but silk, crépon, 
even cloth, would all be pretty made in the 
same style. The corsage 
starts with a blouse of gui- 





red cloth embroidered 
with gold. The tailor 
gowns also have depas- 
sants of fancy velvet or of 
embroidered soutache. 
The beiges are among the 
most charming tones of 
the winter, but they are 
enlivened by all sorts of 
names: cigar, vanilla, etc. 


or 


N EXAMPLE of a 
tailor-made bolero 
with fancy revers for 
dressy occasions is shown 
in the illustration. The 
bolero is of cloth, and it is 
soutached with fine black 








— 
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KIRTS caught up on one side will be worn, 
and indeed on all sides the word is that 
they are ‘‘taking,”’ after all. Plaited skirts 
have quite gone out—that is, skirts plaited 
after the fashion of last summer, and I for 
one am glad of it, for they were responsible 
for making more women frights in badly 
made models than any style we have seen in 
years. You still find little plaits and tucks 
introduced with skirts in various ways. I 
think of such a charming 
gown I saw worn the other 





pure, of which the bottom 
is plain net, covered with 
diagonals of velvet. Over 
this is draped a sort of 
little bolero in the material 
of the dress, also outlined 
with net covered with vel- 
vets. The revers are of 
the guipure. The guimpe 
is of tulle. The picture 
hat is trimmed with plumes 
and jet ornaments. 

I have seen white silk 
used in place of the tulle, 
and crossed in the same 
way with velvet bands. 
Pompadour silk, too, 
makes a dainty border 
with the same sort of dra- 











passementerie. The re- 
vers are of guipure. The 
cravat is of black velvet 
with lace ends. The belt is studded with 
fancy stones. The hat is of silk braids and 
chenille trimmed with a butterfly bow of lace 
and a large jet buckle. This same bolero 
without revers and with a little border of red 
or fancy velvet illustrates the mo ‘el of which 
I have just been speaking. One trimming 
that is often seen on the new outside gar- 
ments is incrustations of cloth in a different 
shade from the body of 

the gown. For instance, 


TAILOR-MADE BOLERO 





evening at a little dinner. 
It was nothing but asimple 
pink stuff over an old 
pink satin petticoat of last 
year. A piece of the ma- 
terial like half a shawl 
made the upper part of the 
skirt. It was cut off 
straight on each side of 
the front and sewed down. 


or 


| N THE back on each side 
of the placket hole it 
was laid in tiny tucks, six 
or eight of them. This 
made an effect of fullness, 
you see. Of course the 
lower part of the shawl- 








pery. The guimpe has 
black velvet run through 
it. The bodice is knotted 
together in front with short velvet loops. 
You can even put fur on this style of corsage. 


on 


| HAVE seen pretty little house gowns 
tucked on the bias, on either side of the 

front at the top, with the tucks running away 

from the front diagonally, and in the illustra- 

tion a robe de maison in tucked mousseline de 

soie is shown. The little 

corselet is finished with 





a pale sage gown has half 
diamonds of quite a dif- 
ferent green, one harmo- 
nizing perfectly, neverthe- 
less, set in down the front 
of the bolero. This is 
bordered with black 
passementerie, as is also 
the deep round collar. 


ar 


CLOTH bolero which 
struck my fancy was 
plain except for three- 
cornered revers of black 
velvet slightly embroid- 
ered with gold, from below 
which was a fall of lace. 
The same velvet formed 








A DIAGONAL EFFECT 


shaped piece in the back 
had to havea piece added to 
make itas long asthe front. 

The lower part of the skirt was finished 
with a deep ruffle laid at the top in side 
plaits, but falling very full at the bottom 
and perfectly loose. Down the front went a 
strip of the pretty imitation guipure that is so 
much worn and so comparatively inexpensive. 
This covered the edges of the shaw1l-shaped 
piece and ran down on to the bottom ruffle. 
A piece of this ran up on to the waist and 
tucked in at the top under 
the guimpe, so that from 





three buckles atthe leftside 
and asoft puff finishes the 
short sleeves. Mousseline 
de soie was so popular and 
so pretty all last summer 
that there seems to be no 
inclination whatever to 
do without it this winter, 
but as a concession to 
the season the most 
charming little coats of 
cloth or faille are made to 
be worn with it. 


or 


NEW blouse is among 
the late autumn mod- 

els. It is called the bolero 
blouse. This gown is in 











bands around the top and 
bottom of the sleeves. 
The bottom of the sleeve 
was finished with a puff of mousseline de 
soie, like that worn in the summer. 

The sleeve, in short, has so come into 
prominence that I fear it will soon be the mark 
by which we shall be stamped and sealed as 
persons of fashion or not. Don’t you remem- 
ber when the intricately cut skirts came in a 
few years ago? What an affair to achieve 
both waist and skirt up to date! Now if the 
sleeves are going to intro- 
duce a third complication! 


A NEw IDEA IN SLEEVES 





the top of the waist to the 
hem was one long strip of 
guipure. It bloused just a 
little at the waist. The 
material was cut away 
under it so that it was 
quite transparent. 


ox 


LL the lower part of the 
waist was made of 

a pink ribbon folded like 
a corselet. The top was 
of the material made like 
a baby waist. Over this 
in the back a piece of real 
guipure was draped like 
a bertha with a fold of 
pale pink mousseline de 








pastel blue cloth. At the 
bottom of the waist are 
square slashes into which 
are let strips of galloon embroidered with 
gold. These run through on to the skirt, con- 
tinuing the same effect. Three little co/le/s, 
or caps, finish the upper part of this smart 
little costume. The sleeves have pufis of 
white mousseline desoie. The hat is trimmed 
with loops of taffeta and a jet buckle. 
Another style of bolero blouse will be 
worn when the blouse is made of chantilly. 
The double-breasted 
bolero illustrated fastens 





All smart women will not 
adopt this inflating of that 
modest member, the arm, 
so there will always be 
some to keep us company 
if our taste in sleeves is 
modest. Thereisapretty, 
short pair of these sleeves 
shown in the corsage illus- 
trated above. 

The illustration of the 
bridesmaid’s costume 
shows a skirt of pale blue 
mousseline de soie with a 
white cloth Louis XV 
coat trimmed with little 
gold buttons. The belt 
and collar and little 
revers are of blue faille 








PRETTY HOUSE GOWN 


soie above it. The gui- 
pure was caught up on 
each side in front and fell 
down in the middle. On the left side of the 
corsage was a great nest of big pink loops of 
ribbon, and let me give you an idea—the 
latest French idea for the ends — prefacing it 
by saying that nearly all the evening gowns 
now fasten in front on the left side. Witha 


nest of loops closing a corselet let one end | 


cross over and slip up under the waist to hide 
the closing of the corselet. Let the other 
run up through the loops 
and stand up in a perky 





at the left side with two 
rows of antique buttons. 
It is trimmed with a 
galloonembroidered 
with gold. Thetophasa 
draped collar of ~hantilly. 
The yoke is of biack vel- 
vet with insertions of 
guipure. This attractive 
garment is also made of 
faiile, which seems to be 
coming in again with 
great effect. This makes 
iiie prettiest sort of theatre 
bodice, especially with a 
great hat of black tulle, 
such as is seen with it 
in the illustration to the 











or taffeta. The yoke and 


For A BRIDESMAID 


right, with black plumes 





fashion atthetop. It takes 
away any stiffness in a sur- 
prising fashion. With the 
-~gown described went a 
guimpe of mousseline de 
soie with a guipure collar; 
the sleeves were tucked 
and finished with guipure. 
If I have described thus 
at length an evening gown 
when you would rather 


and things it is because the 
summer styles seem more 
to survive in the former 
than in anything else, and 


still invaluable for 








and a fancy buckle. 


NEw BOLERO BLOUSE 


crépons, crépes de chines, 
and such things. 


the tucks and plaits are 


hear about the new suits | 


BABY SPOONS birr 
PATTERN 

This Sterling Silver Novelty is the only spoon which a young 

child can firmly and comfortably grasp. Made with plain or 


etched bowls. The etchings in 
clude over 3 sulijects, many 
of them chosen from the most 
familiar and delightful Nursery 
Rhymes and Pictures. 









all Jewelers, 


Iflustra- 
tions 
Free. 


Patented 





— (l (Cut Full Size) 
(TRADE MARK) 


(Cut Full Size) Storing 48 (R) Rs 
REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 


Makers of the Highest-Grade Sterling Silver 
Holiday and Wedding Gifts, Prize Cups, etc. 
41 Union Square? . 
6 Maiden Lane 5 Sew York. 


*? Taunton, Mass. 





103 State Street, Chicago 
Address All Communications ; { REED & BARTON 





YOU have not 

worn felt slippers 

because “they weren’t 

handsome ”—youw'll have to 

revise your «4 ” 
decision .. Dolgefelt 

house shoes are really beau- 

tiful, so is the new catalog. 


Tells all about it— better send 
for it to-day 


“HELENE,” illustrated above, is one 
of the new styles just brought out. Made 
ou an Arched Last, from one piece of pure 
wool felt, with noiseless leather soles, 
trimmed tastefully. Black, brown, drab, 
red, green. Any size. $2.00, delivered. 











‘There is constant communication by means of the 
nerves—at every step we take. Tired feet — 
tired nerves —tired head. 


O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels 


Cushion the feet, rest the head, ease_the nerves 
and rob walking of its burden by preventing the 
jar of hard leather heels. It is important to buy 
by the name, as O’SULLIVAN’s is the only heel that 
is made of new rubber. Dealers or makers, 35c. 


O'Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 

















cme Leadam’s Shoe Trees 


ts Inserted 
Make women's shoes comfortable and 
longer wearing. They keep shoes in 
perfect shape and prevent wrinkling 
and toeing up. Light and easy to use- 
jnume Shoes dampened by perspiration of 


water do not “shrivel up” in drying 
when LEADAM’S SHOE TREES are 
used. To be had of your shoe dealers 
in all sizes for women and men, of 
sent, prepaid, for $1.25. Give size 4 
The Resun style of le 
LIONEL H. LEADAM J 

80 Wall St., New Y ork 

SEND FOR PAMPHLETS 
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High-Necked Evening Gowns 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 


By KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 
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BODICE OF GUIPURE 


This evening bodice of heavy 
ecru guipure fastens diago- 
nally across the front with 
three stiff little bows of vel- 
vet. The under-bodice is of 
pale blue plisse chiffon over 
blue satin. To gain a smart 
color effect employ a bluish 
shade of mauve velvet for 
the girdle and bows. 


SMART VELVET BOLERO 


The bolero is of black panne 
velvet; the same effect may 
be achieved with satin. it is 
edged with a heavy black 
lace of bold design. The 
loose under-bodice of plisse 


if a more striking effect is 
desired, cream chiffon would 
be artistic. 


} 


| others! So sure are we of the great 


| it to JOURNAL readers for examina- 


chiffon may be of black, or | 


| 






















| 
SIMPLE CHIFFON DANCE GOWN 
This dainty evening gown is of pale pink chiffon over pink 
satin. The simply draped bodice and shirred skirt are trimmed 
with roses and their foliage. The girdle is of green velvet. 


CREPE DE CHINE PRINCESSE GOWN 


Princesse gown of cream crépe de chine, embroidered in silver 
and mother-of-pearl! paillettes. The unlined yoke is of tulle 
with paillettes. The flounce is of the tulle. 















GOWN OF SATIN AND CHIFFON 
This evening gown of cream satin is made with a simply draped bodice, 
garnished with roses. The yoke is of cream chiffon with incrustations 
of lace. One-piece skirt, with chiffon flounce lace-edged. 


VELVET DINNER GOWN 


DAINTY LACE EFFECT 


An effective dinner and theatre 
gown of guipure lace over gray 
velvet. The bolero is of lace, with 
an under-bodice of gray chiffon. 
Girdle and panel are of one lace 
design. The skirt is of gray velvet. 


A smart gown of cream velvet of the 
Panne variety. It is made in prin- 
cesse style, with the fullness at the 
waist laid in plaits and stitched. The 
Stole is of point de Arab lace. Large 
chou of orange satin. 


JETTED EVENING GOWN 


This gown is of black net, 
delicately embroidered in 
black jet. The foundation is 
of pale blue silk. The yoke 
and sleeves are of net unlined. 
The girdie and chou are of 
double-faced satin ribbon. 


EVENING HOUSE GOWN 


Demi-toilette of biscuit-colored crépe 
de chine, embroidered in cream. if 
preferred, elaborate designs of heavy 
white lace appliqué may be used instead 
of embroidery. The yoke is made of 
plissé chiffon. The flat collar and girdle 
are of plain black velvet. 
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ALBRECHT STANDARD 


World-famed Furs 


Alaska Sealshin Jacket 22 inches long, made from 


Albrecht’s special! selected 
English-dressed and lustre-dyed skins, $800, The very pick of 
the world’s markets by experienced buyers with unlimited re- 
sources, and the supreme effort of master furrier skill! 

We offer this superb jacket at this 
extremely low price in order to make 
our name a household word for fur 
values. The pelts used are premium 
skins taken from hardy specimen 
Alaska seals caught at the height of 
their physical development. No econ- 
omy has been practised in selecting ma- 
terials. This garment is sumptuously 
lined with extra heavy satin. The style- 
cut of the garment is correct (perfect 
form), unchangeable and practical. The 
charming simplicity and refinement 
marks tts exclustveness among thou- 
sands. This triumph of Albrecht pro- 
duction has double-breasted, half-cling- 
ing front, with special cut lapels to 
wear open or closed, and close-fitting 
back with liberal plain open skirt. The 
sleeves are medium, and Albrecht's 
famous one-piece blocked back and 
continuous storm collar crowns an 
achievement in Seal-Coat making 
that has never been approached by 


merit of this jacket that we will send 
tion, paying transportation one way, on 


receipt of price by draft or money order. 
We will refund the money promptly 





| if entire satisfaction does not result. 


Send your bust measure, length of waist, your weight and height. 
In the very pink 


Genuine Black Marten Scarf 13 'hevery vink 


ished with six luxuriant tails, $8.00, A clainty and unparalleled 
cravat for the money. 

Send 2-cent stamp for our 50-page style book, the fur authori 
which reviews all correct existing styles in fine furs, including all 
the latest productions in scarfs, storm collars and small furs. 


E, ALBRECHT & SON 
20 East Seventh Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
The Fur Centre of the Fur City of America 


Insist 


When you buy 


[_ansdowne 








That the selvedge shall be 
perforated every five yards 
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None Genuine without it 





All First-Class Dress-Goods Houses sell it 
aan 


&, PURE - 
‘! SILK 


In answer to many inquiries like this: 
‘‘Why don’t you advertise? I have 
been trying for months to find you!”’ 
we reply: ‘‘ We rely on purchasers tell- 
ing their friends about our silk, and 
where to get it.’’ 

Joun D. CuTTerR & Co., 
Lincoln Building, 
No. 1 Union Square, New York. 


I can find no black silk ties equal to yours; 


| do you still make them? Where, and how, can 


Igetthem? (Rev.) WiLBuR F. Crarts, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dress Silk Sewing Silk Linings 
Our dress silk cannot be bought in the stores 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET. 


“HEAR IT SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 

Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes 
The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap” kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2c. stamp, for 
samples of the real thing and full infor- 
mation; or send 6 cents for trial set. 
THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO. 
68 Essex St., Boston, Masa. 
78-80 Worth St., New York 





























"Hew" 
Shirred Waists 


\, FOR GIRLS 
) 


With every 


Expan motion of 


the body. The most healthful 
- Pat waist ever made. 


PERFECT FITTING— SELF ADJUSTING 
Made of Soft Jean, . plain, 25c; trimmed, 50¢ 
Made of Canton Flannel, plain, 25¢; trimmed, 50¢ 


77 Other Varieties for BOYS, GIRLS, BABIES, 


MISSES and LADIES. At All Stores. 


GEQ, C, BATCHELLER & CO., Agts., 345-347 Breadway, New York 
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Menus for the Woman 
Who Lives Alone 


By MRS. S. T. RORER 





HERE cir 

cumstances 
will allow, it is 
far better for the 
woman who lives 
alone to take one meal, dinner preferably, out 
of the home or rooms. Appetite and diges- 
tion wait on pleasant surroundings and agree- 
able companionship at meals; and though 
while in the restaurant one may not exactly 
find company at table, others are in the room 
eating, the mind’ is taken from one’s self, and 
consequently the food tastes better. 

The woman who lives alone should buy in 
small quantities, not by measure but by piece 
—a few apples, pears, peaches, bananas, 
instead of a quantity of one sort. The same 
rule would apply to vegetables and meats. 
The steak question now comes to mind at 
once, Can a woman living alone ever have a 
good steak? She can, providing she pur- 
chases a thick slice from the small end of 
the loin, porter-house or sirloin. This piece 
takes different names in different places. 
The cut, however, is the same everywhere. 
When you get it take out the bone and trim 
off the end, which, by-the-way, will be very 
short if you get the right cut. Make twe 
small steaks of the ‘‘ back’’ of the bone. 
Brush them with oil and vinegar, a teaspoon- 
ful of each mixed, and put them at once in 
the cold. If you have a fire and time, as 
you probably will in the evening, make stock 
from the bone and end. A steak will cost 
twenty-five cents and should make three 
meals. A chicken may serve for three meals. 


ox 
An Ice-Box is a Necessity 


SMALL ice-box of a good make is a 
necessity and will soon save its cost by 
keeping meats, milk and fruits. A small gas 
stove, a “‘ flat top’’ with small tin oven, cost- 
ing three dollars, will do the work nicely. In 
the country or where gas is not accessible use 
a small blue-flame oil stove and an inexpen- 
sive chafing-dish. In fact, personally, with a 
good-sized chafing-dish, I could live well for 
the two meals a day, and if the room were 
heated I should not want or need any other 
cooking apparatus. Good alcohol used care- 
fully is not an expensive fuel. A combination 
table for keeping dry groceries seems almost 
a necessity, unless one has a dry closet. In 
arranging menus do not purchase two sorts 
of meat in large quantities. For instance, a 
chicken and steak are both too much for one 
buying, and would fill the ice-box. Select 
rather a small chicken and two mutton or 
lamb chops. Divide the chicken; have the 
breast one day, stewed or panned, with rice; 
the next day have chops; the next, the dark 
meat of the chicken; and the following day 
make a creamed hash of the left-overs. 

For breakfast, chipped beef, creamed cod, 
eggs, chopped raw beef or chops may be 
used if one likes meat. The endless variety 
of cooked breakfast foods are palatable and 
easily used; with fruit and milk one has the 
all-sufficient. Where one uses coffee a small 
French or Vienna alcohol pot is best. 





or 
Breakfast on the Chafing-Dish 
ow = =Pra = > er te 
Fruit 
Creamed Beef Toast | 
Coffee 


(A quarter of a pound of dried beef (six cents) 
will make two meals) 


Breakfast Food Milk 


Coffee 
 Ragetee eats: ages | 
Soft Eggs Rolls | 





Coffee 


Creamed Cod Rolls’ Fresh Cucumber Sliced | 
































Coffee 
Fruit ay ay Bae 
Scrambled Eggs Brown Bread 
Coffee 
= — - — a ———Eee ] 
Fruit sy 
Smothered Raw Chopped Beef Bread 
Coffee 
a Fruit 7 
“ Cheese Milk’’ on Toast 
Coffee 
sce | 
Beauregard Eggs Toast 
Coffee | 
(Boil the eggs the night before) 
Chops Sliced Tomatoes | 
Rolls Coffee 
Fruit er 
Tiny Chopped Meat Cakes Tomatoes 
Rolls Coffee 








Panned Tomatoes on Zwieback 
Coffee 


Fruit 
Scallops, Stewed, Brown Bread 
Coffee 
Sliced Bananas in Breakfast Food Cream 
Coffee | 


Chopped Dates covered with hot Farina, Cream 


Rolls Coffee 
| Stewed Figs Cream 
| Zwieback Coffee 


Where luncheons are to be carried cream 
cheese, brown bread and fruits should play 
an important part. A little time given in the 
evening to the next day’s food will greatly 
add to the variety of dishes. 


ox 
Cold Luncheons 


Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
A half-pint Cup Custard A Nice Pear 


| " : ; 
Two Cream Cheese Sandwiches made from 


Rye or Brown Bread 
A Large Apple 


Chicken Sandwiches Glass Cold Cocoa 


A Peach or Bunch of Grapes 


Nut and Banana Sandwich Water 


Grapes 


Egg and Lettuce Sandwich | 
Potato Salad carried in tumbler Apple 


Brown Bread Lettuce 
Irish Dressing carried in a cup 
Dates 


Steamed Figs Half-pint Cream 
Zwieback Fish Sandwich 
Cold Egg Sauce carried separately 
Cold Coffee | 


Broiled Dried Beef Sandwich 
Grapes 


Water 


Club Sandwich Sliced Peeled Tomato 
Dressing carried separately 


A Pear 


Mutton Sandwich with Caper and Mint Flavor | 
| Whole Peeled Tomato 


Cold Cocoa 


Cottage Cheese with Bread and Butter 
| Cinnamon Bun Cold Coffee 


or 
Some Advice Which Should be Followed 


O GIVE variety use all kinds of accessible 
cheeses, meats and nuts for sandwiches. 
Make cold coffee from that left over from 
breakfast, also cocoa, and carry them in 
bottles or small jars. An aluminum cup is 
light in weight, clean, and may be of such 
size as to slip over the bottle, thus saving 
space. Knives, forks and plates of alumi- 
num add to the comfort of the luncheon and 
but little to the bulk. Soft dressings are 
palatable, but must be carried separately 
from the sandwich and put on at the last 
moment. Chicken and celery may be mixed 
and carried in waxed paper. Mayonnaise 
added at serving time gives a nice accom- 
paniment to a bread-and-butter sandwich. 


ax 
Luncheons on the Chafing-Dish 


| Creamed Chicken Cold Rice added ~ 
} Brown Bread Fruit 
| A pint of Junket with Cinnamon Bun 





Scrambled Eggs with Tomatoes Rolls 
Cut Peaches 








Tiny Meat Cakes ey 2 
Brown Bread 





Tomato Sauce 





- ‘Two small Fish boiled in Chafing-Dish _ 
Potato Salad Bread 





Fruit 





| 


Creamed Potatoes (from cold Potatoes) Bread 
Corn, cut from cob in the morning, heated with 
Tomato 
Cup Custard with Almonds 


Mag 





Creamed Potatoes with Grated Cheese 
Rye or Brown Bread 








Soft Custard 
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sread Lettuce 

Stewed Apples 

Welsh Rarebit Toast 
Coffee 


Tomato Sauce with Poached Eggs 
Bread and Butter | 
Lemon Jelly 


ox 
Cold Luncheons at Home 


Cold Chicken with Lettuce Salad | | 
Rice Pudding 


Cold Mutton Tomato Salad 
Sliced Peaches 


Cold Beef Potato Salad 
Lemon Cream on Water Thins 


Cold Boiled Fish, Sauce Hollandaise 
Cucumber Salad 
Brown Bread 
ee Caramel Custard or Coffee 


ox 
Small Dinners on Small Fires 


Clam Juice Crackers 
Chops, Panned ~ Cream Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad 


| Fruit 
Bouillon from Extract Wafers 
Panned Hamburg Steaks, Brown Sauce 
Baked Potato Tomato Salad 
Fruit 





Panuned Fish Plain Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cheese 


Coffee 


Tomato Soup 
Stewed Chicken (half of White Meat) | 
Rice cooked with it | 
Cress Salad 
Lady-Fingers, Whipped Cream | 


| 

| 

. . . } 

Bouillon from Extract Wafers | 


Chopped Chicken Cake from remaining Raw 
Chicken 


Sweet Pepper Sauce 
Corn Gems Butter 
Lemon Tarts from Water Thins | | 


or 
What the Woman Who Lives Alone Needs 


O HELP out in quick and simple menus 

of this sort keep on hand a small jar 

of beef extract, a bottle of clam juice, a 

bottle of tomato ketchup, one of kitchen bou- 

quet, a few bay leaves, a little celery seed, 
olive oil and tarragon vinegar. 

Enough rice may be boiled one day to last 
fortwo. The same with potatoes. 

Small fish or a slice of fish may be boiled 
in the chafing-dish. Heat the water to boil- 
ing, put in the fish, add a teaspoonful of salt, 
cover dish and cook five minutes. Serve at 
once. Neat patties may be made by heaping 
cut fruits, lemon cream or jelly with a 
meringue on any round delicate crackers. 

The woman who lives alone must look well 
to a variety of ways in which she may serve 
one thing. In opening a can of tomatoes, for 
instance, take out the more solid whole parts 
and put them aside for salads or pans. The 
thin part strain for soups and sauces. The 
following receipts will answer for one person: 


Eggs Poached in Tomato ‘ 


Put into the pan or chafing-dish half a pint 
of strained tomato; when hot break and drop 
in two eggs as you would for poaching. 
Cover for one moment, then dust with salt 
and pepper, and serve, dipping out carefully 
the eggs first, then cover them with the hot 
sauce. A dusting of Parmesan is an 
improvement. 


Creamed Meats and Fish 


Cut cold cooked meats into inch cubes. 
Pick fish apart. Put into a pan or chafing- 
dish a level tablespoonful of butter; add the 
same of flour. Mix and add one gill (half 
a cupful) of milk, stir until boiling, and add 
half a cupful of the meat blocks or fish. Toss 
rather'than stir until hot. Add a saltspoonful 
of salt, a dash of pepper and serve at once. 


Lemon Cream for Tarts 


Put two ounces of butter, two of sugar and 
two eggs into a bowl. Beat very well. 
When light add the grated rind of half a 
lemon and two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. 
Stir over hot water until thick and smooth. 


Appetizing Cold Egg Sauce 

Put yolk of one egg, one tablespoonful of 
water and one of melted butter into a bowl; 
stir over the fire ‘until thick and jellylike; 
take from the fire and add a teaspoonful of 
vinegar, a few drops of onion juice, a salt- 
spoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. To 
serve with cold or hot fish. 


OB 


In the next (the November) issue of the JOURNAL 
Mrs. Rorer will have a valuable article on 


**The Kitchen Calendar” 





Telling just how long it is necessary to cook meats, 
vegetables, etc. 





KNOX'S 
GELATINE 


Is a Purity 
Prize Winner 


No matter who competes. I challenge 
competition on these statements : KNOx’s 
GELATINE is the pure calves’ stock 
gelatine. Itistransparent. It is granu- 
lated —measure with a spoon like sugar. 


I will Mail You FREE 


My book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,” if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. 

For 5c. in stamps (to cover postage and pack- 
ing), the book and full pint sample. 

For 15c. the book and full two-quart package 
(two for 25c.). Pink color for fancy deiconta th 
every package. 

Beware of imitations of similar name. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
12 Railroad Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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4é oa ‘ ge Abooklet which 
Tone’s Spicy Talks’ © asies ‘spice 
blending, pre- 
pared by Mrs. Hiller, Principal of Chicago Domestic Science 
Training School, SENT FREE with a full-sizet package of any 
spice you may select, if you send 10 cents and your grocer’s name, 
Disappointment impossible when making SNAPPY, DAINTY 
CAKES, PIES or PUDDINGS, using 


TONE SPICES 


The recognized standard of purity in all States where pure food 
laws exist. Sold by responsible grocers, 
always in 10c, flavor-retaining packages. 


$1000 paid for information that 
will better these Spices. 


TONE BROTHERS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Absolutely 


pure canned 
soups 


New, sanitary cans, inside of which neither acid, 
rosin nor solder is used, insure the purity of 


Anderson’s “mi” Soups 


Twenty Varieties 


cents a can everywhere. Six portions 
to each can. Simply add hot water, 











then serve. 


Look for Trade-Mark, 
the “ Monk” 
If your grocer does not sell, 


Anderson’s send six cents 
(stamps) for trial sample. 






‘ \ ha 
ANDERSON PRESERVING CO., Camden, N. J. 














DAINTY JUNKET 


Send 10 cents for 10 
unket Tablets to m2ke 
0 quarts of delicious 
desserts 





Chr. 's 
.0. Labora’ 
ae 1055, Little Pinter ha 
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THIRTEENTH ARTICLE 


IN THE SERIES OF 
ILLUSFRATED DISHES 





TWIN MOUNTAIN MUFFINS. Cream one-third of a cupful of butter; add 
gradually one-fourth of a cupful of sugar and one-fourth of a teaspoonful 
of salt ; add one egg beaten light, three-fourths of a cupful of milk, two 
cupfuls of sifted flour and four level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Bake in hot buttered gem-pans about twenty-five minutes. 


OATMEAL, STEWED FIGS AND CREAM. Stir and cook half a cupful of 
oatmeal in three cupfuls of boiling salted water ten minutes ; turn into in- 
dividual cups and bake two hours standing In a pan of boiling water. 
Set aside. For serving set the cups in hot water; reheat, turn from cups 
and surround with cold stewed bag-figs and cream. 


EGGS SHIRRED IN TOMATOES. Cut out circular pieces from the stem 
ends of several tomatoes and remove.part of the pulp. Season with salt 
and pepper, also with onion juice and chopped parsley, if agreeable. 
Break an egg into each tomato and cook in a slow oven until the egg is 
set. Serve on rounds of hot buttered toast. 


BEEF CUTLETS WITH LATTICE POTATOES. Chop lean, raw beef very 
fine and season with salt, pepper and onion juice. Press lightly into 
cutlet shapes, egg-and-breadcrumb and fry in deep fat for about four 
minutes. Serve around a support. Surround with slices of potato, cut 
lattice fashion and fried in deep fat. Serve with tomato sauce 





BY JANET T RENZ | 
OF THE 


ENTIRE WHEAT BREAD. To one cupful of scalded and cooled milk 
add four tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt and one 
cake of yeast softened in half a cupful of liquid; add four cupfuls of 
entire wheat flour; knead. Set torise at a temperature of about seventy 
degrees. Cut down twice ; shape into a double loaf. Bake light. 


BAKED APPLES WITH GLUTEN BREAKFAST CEREAL. Pare and 
remove the cores from tart apples; fill the cavities with sugar; add a 
few spoonfuls of water. Bake until tender, turning to keep them whole. 
Serve hot, filling centres with a well-cooked cereal that is deficient in 
starch and rich in gluten; the acid of fruit hinders the digestion of starch. 


POACHED EGGS WITH CREAMED CELERY. Arrange carefully poached 
eggs neatly on rounds of hot buttered toast. Fill inthe centre of the dish 
with a pint of celery cut into Inch lengths and cooked in boiling water 
until tender, then stirred into a cupful of cream sauce. Serve very hot. 
This Is a light and nourishing breakfast dish. 


SALT CODFISH BALLS. Cover six pared and quartered potatoes with 
boiling water ; put a cupful of picked codfish above the potatoes and 
cook until tender: drain, mash and season to taste; add a beaten egg 
and beat the mixture until light. Shape into smooth, light balls. Fry in 
deep fat, smoking hot; drain carefully and serve at once. 
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ETCHUP 


E BROTHERS * 


Adds materially to the relish of any meal 
of which it forms a part. 
Write for booklet descriptive of our Blue Label" 


Soups and our full line canned fruits, 
vegetables and table delicacies. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


























Two Hundred Dollars 


in cash prizes are offered for the 
best four recipes for cooking 


‘onpl< 


the creamy pulp of a tender, high- 
flavored variety of sweet corn, 
with all the coarse, indigestible 
hull left on the cob, as follows: 


First Prize . . $100.00 
Second “ ee 50.00 
Third “ : Amat eg 30.00 
Fourth “ Pe 20.00 


As Kornlet can be served in many 
ways, and as we have only eight recipes, 
we will pay cash for acceptable recipes 
that are not prize winners. Contest 
closes November 15, 1900. Write for 
circulars giving details. : 
The Haserot Canneries Co. 
39-41 Woodland Ave., CLEVELAND, O. 








ON REQUEST 


5 SWANS DOWN 


GUCCESS in making fine cakes, puddings, pastry, etc., de- 
. pends solely on ingredients used. Igleheart’s Swan's 
Down Cake Flour is prepared specially for that purpose, and 
will keep in all climates and conditions, 


2 cents’ worth of Flour will Make a Delicious Cake 


We will make you a special offer for a leading grocer's 








"ro if he does not keep it. 
IGLEHEART BROS., Dept. A, Evansville, Ind. 








An Ocean Delicacy with a Sea- Breeze Freshness. 


McMENAMIN & CO.’S 


DEVILED CRABS 


Keep in All Climates 


Quickly prepared for any emergency. 
Served in their natural shell makes a 
grateful change in the family diet. 


Found on Menus of 
First-Class Hotels, 
> Restaurants and 
Clubs. 
pont sy 9 . » A Royal Supper Dish. 
¢ does not A Delicious Entrée. 
keep them write us. McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 


MW SAVE werstvecnew. FUEL, 


ESTER RADIATOR CO., 24 Furnace Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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T IS a difficult matter to choose a 
book for a child. Such a be- 
» wildering variety is presented 
that it is hard to decide which 
of the many is best suited to the 
particular child in question. 
& There are some of the classics 
for children with which every 
* child ought to be familiar, such 
as ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘‘ The 
Swiss Family Robinson,”’ 
‘*Grimm’s Fairy Tales’? and Hans Ander- 
sen’s fanciful stories. There are also many 
modern authors of books for children in 
whose purity of tone, delicacy of feeling, and 
high moral purpose implicit confidence may 
be placed. All children love to read or to 
have stories read to them. Of all good in- 
fluences in a child’s training there are few 
stronger than a good book. 


ox 
Books for the Little Ones 


RS. BALLINGTON BOOTH, whose work 
among those who are destitute and in 
prison is so well known, has written a book 
of charming ‘‘ Sleepy-Time Stories’’ for the 
very little ones, three or four years old. 
Birds and bees, butterflies and flowers and 
lambs are the friends of the little Brown Eyes 
and Baby Dimple who loved them and learned 
from them. In ‘‘ The Magic Fruit Garden ”’ 
the letters that are so hard for the little ones 
to learn walk about like people, and the 
multiplication table makes a solid pathway 
for little feet which brings them at last to the 
history trees and the Land of the Grown-Ups. 
“The Jingle Book’’ is full of amusing 
rhymes. One of the cutting-out stories, 
‘Triangular Tommie,’’ is very well done; 
the illustrations could easily be copied by 
clever fingers with a pair of scissors. ‘‘ The 
Story Hour,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith, is written with the 
grace and skill and the perfect adaptation to 
childish tastes that these gifted sisters have 
acquired through long familiarity with 
kindergarten work. ‘‘When Mollie was 
Six’’ and ‘‘A Little Girl of Long Ago’’ are 
two charming books by Eliza Orne White. 
** The Arabella and Araminta Stories,’’ by 
Gertrude Smith, are suitable for the very 
little ones, as are also ‘‘ Kindergarten Stories 
and Morning Talks,’’ by Sara E. Wiltse. 
‘** Buzz,’’ the story of a honey bee, gives an 
interesting glimpse of the world inside the 
beehive. Very pretty in their dainty cover- 
ing are ‘‘ Tattine’’ and ‘‘ Young Robin 
Hood,’’ for girl and boy, the latter with a 
historical flavor. The beautiful ‘‘ St. Nicholas 
Christmas Book’’ is full of stories and pic- 
tures that please all the year round. ‘‘ The 
Brownies Abroad,’’ on Flodden Field and 
Waterloo, recall to many the first appearance 
of these droll little people at home. 


ox 
For Small Boys and Girls 


RS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL” is a 
collection of stories for little girls by 
Charles and Mary Lamb that has delighted 
several generations of young folks, and now 
appears in a new dress to make new friends. 
‘A Bonnie Boy’’ is a merry little lad who 
spent a long summer with his grandparents 
in the country and did many delightful things 
there. ‘‘ Docas, the Indian boy of Santa 
Clara,’’ is a story of the Indians of the Pacific 
coast. It is written with a knowledge of 
Indian habits and customs that makes it 
valuable, and is at the same time so enter- 
taining that it would interest boys of nine or 
ten as well as older children. 

** How Tommy Saved the Barn ”’ isa pretty 
story of afresh-air boy, and little readers will 
delight in hearing how he saved his kind 
host’s barn. In ‘‘ A Short Cruise’’ the scene 
is laid in a fishing village, and the doings of 
the young people, their perils and rescue, 
make an exciting little tale. 

‘* Fridtjof Nansen’’ is a life of the great 
Arctic explorer, written for children by Jacob 
Bull, and translated into English from the 
Norwegian. All children with a taste for the 
adventurous will revel in the thrilling record. 
‘* Feats on the Fiord,’’ by Harriet Martineau, 
is a charming tale of life in Norway that has 
pleased more than one generation of young 
readers and has lately reappeared in a new 
dress as one of the Temple classics. 

‘The Golden Talisman”’ is a story after 
the order of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’”’ It is 
based upon the adventures of a young Persian 
noble whose talisman saves his life and raises 
him to the favor of the king. 


tj 
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GOOD BOOKS TO GIVE TO CHILDREN 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


** Zodiac Stories"? are so called because 
each sign of the zodiac gives its name to one 
of the twelve stories. They are very pretty, 
and reading them will impress the signs on 
the mind of a child so they will not be easily 
forgotten. ‘‘Tommy Anne and the Three 
Hearts,’’ with its sequel, ‘‘ Wabeno, the 
Magician,”’ are Nature books that will interest 
children in all living things. ‘*‘ The Little 
Fig Tree Stories,’’ by Mary Hallock Foote, 
are tales of life in the Sierra Nevada country, 
vivid pictures of the cafions and gulches and 
trails that lead to them. 

‘* From Cattle Ranch to College ’’ is the true 
tale of a boy’s adventures in the far West. 
Beginning life in a frontier town in Dakota 
the story leaves him in an Eastern college, 
and the exciting experiences between make 
fascinating reading. ‘‘ The Jungle Books,’’ 
by Kipling, are stories of the Indian jungle. 


oot 
For Girls from Ten to Thirteen 


HERE are so many charming stories for 
girls from ten to thirteen that the only 
difficulty is to choose between’ them. 
** Quicksilver Sue,’’ by Laura E. Richards, 
the story of an impetuous girl, very human 
with her faults and failings, but very warm- 
hearted and lovable as well. The inimitable 
Cricket Stories, ‘‘ Cricket,’’ ‘‘ Cricket at the 
Seaside,’’ ‘‘Cricket and Eunice,’’ describing 
the pranks of the most delightful, well-bred, 
mischievous, fun-loving family one would 
wish to meet in a day’s march, dre most en- 
tertaining books to read aloud. ‘‘ Dorothy 
Deane,’’ with its sequel, ‘‘ Dorothy and Her 
Friends,’’ by Ellen Olney Kirk, also takes us 
among children who are very charming to 
know well. ‘‘ The House with Sixty Closets’’ 
is a real old Colonial house in Fairfield, 
Connecticut, but it is doubtful if such revels 
were ever held there in real life as when the 
portraits on the east parlor wall stepped down 
to mingle with the children in the story. 
‘Told Under the Cherry Trees ”’ is a tender 
little tale of boy and girl friendship. 
‘*Stories of Long Ago’’ are the legends of 
the old mythology told in modern style. 
Apollo and Diana, Cupid and Daphne, 
Perseus and Medusa live again. The illus- 
trations are reproductions of famous paint- 
ings and sculpture, and there are many well- 
known poems scattered through the book. 


or 
Healthy Stories for Older Girls 


a WE FOUR GIRLS ” is a bright, healthy 

story with a little of the romance 
that girls love, but no foolish sentimentality. 
‘* Battles at Home’’ teaches many a useful 
lesson without the preaching that young peo- 
ple resent. ‘‘In the World’’ has the charm 
that only some writers are able to impart to 
their books. Before one parts from them the 
characters seem like friends one has met in 
real life. 

‘The Story of Betty’’ makes very inter- 
esting the adventures of a little waif who 
after many vicissitudes found the mother and 
the mother-love for which she had longed all 
her life. ‘‘SantaClaus’s Partner,’’ by Thomas 
Nelson Page, relates the transformation of a 
man of the world, who “‘ had no friends, only 
acquaintances,’’ into a partner of Santa Claus, 
taught the secret of Christmas joy by a litt!e 
girl, and who found happiness in giving it. 

‘* Betty Leicester’’ and its sequel, ‘' Betty 
Leicester’s Christmas,’’ have all the charm 
of delicacy and refinement that make Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s books for grown-up people so 
delightful. The girl who spends a happy 
summer in the quaint New England town 
loses none of her fresh simplicity and sweet- 
ness when she goes to spend Christmas in the 
great English country house where her joyous 
spirit and bright thoughtfulness for others 
make her a welcome guest. 


or 
Books of Travel and Research 


PACE forbids more than the mention of the 
titles of many intensely interesting books 
of travel that make distant lands seem 
near and strange scenes familiar. ‘‘ Two 
American Boys in Hawaii’’ gives a vivid 
picture of one of the United States’ latest ac- 
quisitions. ‘‘ Camping onthe St. Lawrence”’ 
tells something of the ‘story of Canada’s 
noblest river. ‘‘ The Zigzag Journeys”’ carry 
the young traveler ‘‘ Around the World’’ and 
to Australia, India, the British Isles, the 
Occident and the Orient. ‘‘ Little Mr. Van 
Vere, of China,’’ shows them the Flowery 
Land. ‘‘ The Vassar Girls’’ in many charm- 
ing volumes are taken to the Holy Land, to 
Europe, to Russia and Turkey, and to South 
America. ‘‘ The Knockabout Club’”’ roam 
through the Spanish Main, the Antilles, the 
Tropics, North Africa and, nearer home, the 
Everglades of Florida; its adventures fill 
many books. ‘‘ The Gold Hunter of Alaska’’ 
accurately describes that country, until re- 
cently comparatively unknown; and ‘‘ Travels 
in Mexico’’ does the same for that land of 
romance, being illustrated from the author’s 
photographs and sketches. 

**Crusoe’s Island’’ is a book for younger 
readers by the same author, Frederick Ober, 
who, during a journey under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution, explored for 
himself Robinson Crusoe’s Island, which he 
decided to be Tobago, in the Caribbean Sea. 
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Children Generally Like Historical Tales 


ey igggetn ec in the form of a story usually 

makes more impression upon children 
and is more easily remembered by them than 
plain statements of fact without the interest 
that the connected story lends to it. ‘‘ The 
Minute Boys of Bunker Hill”’ is a stirring 
tale of the stormy days of the Revolution, 
ending with the close of the siege of Boston. 
‘* A Jersey Boy in the Revolution’ is a story 
of what may be called the domestic side of 
war, depicting the sufferings of those who 
tried to protect their homesagainst marauders. 
‘*Hero Tales from American History,’’ by 
Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
is another interesting book. 

“The Queen’s Rangers’? is another 
Revolutionary chronicle bringing out the fact 
that this was indeed a civil war, rending 
families asunder, and adding personal grief 
to public hatred. ‘‘On Fighting Decks”? is 
an exciting story of the War of 1812. Two 
boys were wrecked off the coast of Maine, 
picked up by the Constitution and shared in 
some of the famous fights of the war. 
** Midshipman Paulding,’’ a true story of the 
same War of 1812, has all the grace and charm 
that distinguishes Molly Elliot Seawell’s 
stories for older folk. 
‘*My Days and Nights on the Battlefield ”’ 
and ‘‘ Following the Flag,’’ though not new, 
are spirited tales of the late Civil War. 
Coming down to recent events in the Spanish- 
American war we have ‘‘ When Dewey Came 
to Manila,’’ ‘‘ Off Santiago with Sampson,’’ 
and an interesting life of Admiral Dewey 
under the title of ‘‘ The Hero of Manila.’’ 

In more peaceful scenes we have ‘‘ The 
Exploits of Miles Standish,’’ a vivid picture 
of the hardships endured by the Pilgrim 
Fathers in the early New England days; 
**The Wampum Belt,’’ showing a fair page 
of history, William Penn’s treaty with the 
Indians; ‘‘ Historic Americans,’’ sketches 
the lives of famous Americans from John 
Winthrop, the forerunner of Washington, to 
Abraham Lincoln and General Grant. 


on 
All About Animal, Bird, Fish and Plant Life 


ISH, except to be caught with hook and 


line, are not usually as interesting to 
children as birds or animals, but James 
Newton Baskett in ‘‘ The Story of the Fishes,’’ 
with its curious pictures of sunfish and catfish, 
and the beautiful colored plates of American 


food fishes, has invested them with a fresh | 


interest. ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known,”’’ 
by Ernest Seton-Thompson, is a notable book. 
The animals are actual, living personalities, 
and the exquisite and spirited illustrations 
seem like portraits of friends. ‘‘ The 
Biography of a Grizzly,” by the same author, 
might have been written by an intimate four- 
footed friend of the subject. 


‘* Bird World”’ is an extremely interesting | 


book about birds for children of ten or twelve. 
The colored illustrations are good. ‘‘ Our 
Feathered Friends’’ is another book of the 
same class, and ‘‘ Citizen Bird’’ is one of 
Mabel Osgood Wright’s charming bird books. 


‘* Plant Life’’ belongs to the same series of | 
Nature readers as ‘‘ Animal Life,’’ and, like | 


it, is designed for the youngest readers. 
There is a delightful series of ‘‘ Seaside and 
Wayside Readers,’’ four volumes, telling of 
countless interesting creatures in the sea, on 
land and in the air. 
dren from five totwelve years old. ‘‘ Curious 
Homes and Their Tenants ’’ describes homes 
in the earth, the air, the trees, the rocks and 
the water, besides some human habitations. 


‘*Starland’’ leads the children abroad into | 


the fascinating field of astronomy and tells 
them how to name the stars. 


or 
Poetry that Will Please the Children 


BOOK OF VERSES,”’ which announces 

that it is simply a stepping-stone to 
finer poetry, is a good one to begin with. 
The verses have been gathered from many 
sources and include such old favorites as 
‘“Meddlesome Matty,’’ besides numberless 
new ones. ‘‘ The Listening Child’’ is in- 


tended to be read aloud to accustom children | 


early to hear the very best poetry. Verses 
suited to their comprehension have been 
culled from Shakespeare, Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Wordsworth, as well as from -later 
poets— Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Emily 
Dickinson, etc. ‘‘ Singing Verses for Chil- 
dren’’ is a collection of rhymes set to music, 
illustrated with dainty pictures in colors. 


‘The Boys of ’61,’’ | 





THE 


* (CoLGaTes Co. 
TOILET SOAPS 
PERFUMES 
SACHETS 
TOILET WATERS 
DENTAL & TALC 
POWDERS 


corresponds to -the 
Sterling 


mark on silver. 


NAME 





Flat-Ended Teeth 


With 
that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 


circular biting edges, 


the skin in the bath, 

open the pores, and 

give new life to the 
whole body. 


BAILEY’S 
RUBBER 
© BRUSHES 


It’s the right way. Millions in 
use. Bailey’s name on every brush. Accept no others. 
Beware of imitations. (Agents wanted.) 
Found at All Dealers’, or sent on 

Receipt of Price 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion —— ° 
Bailey's Complexion Soap, 
Balley’s Bath and Shampoo Bruch, . 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brash, 
Balley’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large), .« 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small), 
Baliley’s Rubber Glove Cleaner, 

Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Are all made this way. 





They are suited to chil- | 


MPERIAL 
RANUM 


SOLD BY 
DRUGGISTS 


SHIPPING DEPOT — 
JOHN CARLE & SONS. New YORE new YORI 


Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not brenk. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Viaseher & Co.. Department J 
11 Warren Street, New York 
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That much-sought-after catalogue of 
high-class tailor-made 


SUITS, CLOAKS. FURS, 
DRESS SKIRTS. WAISTS, 
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STEVENS’ styles, harmonizing 
in the most exquisite effects 
the very latest American and 

foreign style ideas. Never in the 

history of our business, which has 

shown such phenomenal growth, have 

we been able to offer such remarkable 
values and such beautiful styles. 
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Because our gar- 
ments are superior 


We will be pleased to mail to you free this 

special catalogue of new Fall and Winter 

fag 0 Og styles. It is recognized as the best au- 

Ag =} Bye thority on styles and prices published. 
that we will 


and Knowing Positively ‘™\ "° *"" 
|| Workmanship enormous business from every locality where 


; 

«Seager our garments get an early start, we have placed 
] catalogue sells more in each catalogue one order sheet bearing a 
7 dada other three special proposition for the first order, that will 
ogee Sasee, } interest you. We make this special offer in 
SSS) order that one of our garments may be sent 


to each locality as early as possible. 
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All garments sold at the lowest wholesale prices, and money refunded 
if the goods are not exactly as represented. Over a million women 
living in every State in the Union buy their garments from us every year. 
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QuEEN QUALITY 


THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 


' Dale 
ADEAYY, D0 }OUBL 
ns 


Fall Opening Announcement 


Our new line of Fall Styles is now being shown by the 2500 Queen Quality agencies throughout the 
country. Every up-to-date young woman has adopted QuEEN QUALITY Shoes as a standard of shoe 
excellence. They are a remarkable combination of Fashionable Elegance and Absolute Ease. They 
fit to perfection. It is their fitting qualities that have made them famous. Exquisite and always easy. 


Styles for every use and occasion — STREET, DRESS, HOUSE, OUTING 
One Price —$3 (Oxfords $2.50). Fast-color eyelets used exclusively 


‘ Our Catalogue shows our many styles; sent FREE with address of 
Only One Dealer ina Town local dealer. Shoes sent prepaid for $3.25 (Oxfords $2.75). 


P. 8.—In Canada and countries where duty is paid, Boots $3.75, Oxfords $3.00 
THOS. G. PLANT CO., BICKFORD STREET, BOSTON 











-PROOF PREVENTS 
JONING 


WEAKENING 
COR SeT FROM 

ING OF UNDER! 
IT EXCELS IN LIGHTNESS 
AND FLEXIBILITY. 


only In , 
(lade 07 (laterials 
Short, Medium 


7 ee 
Lon Waist. 
BY REASON OF THESE 
IT WILL FIT BETTER AND 
NEAR LONGER THAN ANY 
OTHER CORSET MADE 
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Swilts 


Appetizing Meats 











There is economy in buying the best hams and 
bacon, because they are the least wasteful and the 
most nutritious and appetizing. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon (gold medal 
at Paris Exposition) are too well known to require 
extended praise. Their quality is not surpassed, 
and their flavor is mild and delicate. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard never varies in quality. 
It is for sale by all dealers—3, 5, and 10-lb. pails. 
Silver Leaf Lard is America’s standard. 

All Swift’s Products—of which 110,969 car 
loads were sold in 1899, representing a value of 


over $160,000,000—are inspected and approved 
by U.S. Government Inspectors. 





(Nore — In this month’s magazines will be found 
important announcements regarding our 1901 calendar ) 


Swift and Company 
Packing Plants at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, and St. Paul 
Over Two Hundred and Fifty Branch Houses in the United States 














The Interior Finish of a Modest Hom 


THE LADIES’ 


Te 


By MARIA PARLOA 


HE aim of this article and the one 
which is to follow is to help the hun- 
dreds of women who write from all 
parts of the country asking for 
advice as to the interior finish and 
furnishing of their homes. While 
it is impossible in a short paper to 
enter into many details I have tried 

to give practical suggestions and explana- 
tions so simply and plainly that any woman 
can adapt them to her own case. 

The floor and walls of each room in a 
house must be considered as a frame for the 
furniture, pictures and ornaments; therefore 
too much stress cannot be laid on the neces- 
sity for care in the treatment of this part of the 
room. No one part can be considered sepa- 
rately; there must be a perfect mental pic- 
ture of the finished room before the work of 
finishing and furnishing is begun. This is 
the only way that one can work with any 
hope of satisfactory results. Have in mind 
what the general scheme of color is to. be, 
what the materials are, and how much money 
is to be expended. Remember that brilliant 
colors, like brilliant people, are pleasing 
when you do not have too much of them; 
while, on the contrary, quiet colors are restful. 


ar 
Selecting the Color Scheme 


ATs deciding what shall be the predomi- 

nating color in the room, and what shades 
or colors you desire to use with it, arrange 
the colors together and study the effect care- 
fully. It will be found that some combina- 
tions bring out all the good and pleasing 
qualities of the different colors, while other 
combinations are discordant. There are 
many things to take into consideration: the 
exposure of the room, the amount of light, and 
the style of the house, whether in city or 
country. Soft finishes, either in walls or 
draperies, blend more readily than does the 
smooth or glacé finish. 

It is difficult to give a color scheme in 
words; the best that one can do is to suggest 
certain combinations to be used in particular 
situations. I would advise a study of the 
colorings in Kate Greenaway’s illustrations, 
and in Oriental rugs and other Oriental 
fabrics. Examples of this kind are worth 
volumes of written instruction. 

If one is so fortunate as to begin with a 
new house the best treatment (from the point 
of expense and the ease with which it may be 
cared for) is to fill the wood, and oil or var- 
nish it. If the wood lacks color it may be 
stained before being oiled or varnished. The 
beauty, as well as the cost, of naturally 
finished wood is increased by polishing, but 
a coat of oil or varnish that has had one good 
rubbing will be fairly satisfactory. 


or 
When the Woodwork is Painted 


ty MANY of the new houses the woodwork 
of the parlors and chambers is being 
painted in cream or ivory, while the natural 
woods, such as oak, yellow pine, etc., are used 
for the dining-room, kitchen, back halls, etc. 
For Colonial houses or old houses that have 
been remodeled the paint is often made to 
look as if it had been in use for a genera- 
tion. This soft yellowish white blends with 
almost any coloring in walls or hangings, and 
for this reason is preferred to the dead-white 
finish. Cream or ivory is appropriate for 
dainty, light finishings and furnishings. 

In old houses where all the woodwork must 
be painted the dining-room might have a 
coat of soft brown, and the walls be covered 
with paper of a golden brown. I have in 
m'nd a Colonial house where the woodwork 
in the dining-room is a deep green, and the 
walls are covered with a deep crimson paper. 
The effect is charming, but it requires the 
skill of an artist to use such strong colors. 
Unless one feels sure of her ability to make 
all the furnishings harmonize it is advisable 
to stick to neutral or plain colors. 

In rooms that are not well lighted the paint 
should be white or cream. Graining in imi- 
tation of different kinds of wood is always 
ugly and never deceives any one; fortunately 
it is no longer the fashion, the simple stain or 
plain paint being more satisfactory. When 
one can afford to it is always better to have 
an experienced workman do the painting and 
staining than to attempt it one’s self. 


or 
Color in Relation to Light and Situation 


REDS: deep warm yellows, orange and 
terra-cottas are all suitable for a cold 
exposure. Rooms from which much of the 
light is shut off by high buildings should have 
the walls painted or papered in warm yellow. 
and the woodwork painted in cream or 
white. Have soft yellow draperies and have 
a suggestion of yellow in the floor covering. 
Such a room will always have the appearance 
of warmth and sunshine. Red is not appro- 
priate for a dark room; nearly all blues are 
cold, and should be used only in light, sunny 
rooms.. If the right shade is selected blue 
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may be combined with terra-cotta, yellow and 
olive. This color is more suitable for parlor, 
reception-room or bedroom than for living- 
room or dining-room. Green may be used 
anywhere, but the very light greens are too 
cold for north rooms; olive green harmonizes 
with almost any color or shade. 

Dark green combines with pink, all shades 
of red, and other greens. Maroon may be 
used with blue, olive, and with light brown. 
It is soft and restful in wall and floor cover- 
ings. There should be a good deal of yellow 
in the brown. Pink, violet, lavender and 
all the new colors require skill and artistic 
training for their treatment. 

ox 
Ceilings Should Always be Light 
EILINGS are finished in many ways— 
calcimined, painted, frescoed, papered, 
and also in more expensive ways. Calcimin- 
ing is one of the cheapest finishes, and for 
modest houses is very satisfactory. It should 
be tinted the same as the prevailing color on 
the walls, but should never be strong — simply 
a suggestion of the color. If there isa cornice 
in the room it should be tinted several shades 
darker than the ceiling, but still much 
lighter than the wall. If the ceiling is 
painted the same rule applies. 

A good way to test the shade to be used on 
the ceiling is to hold a piece of wood, treated 
with the proper color, in a horizontal position 
above the wall color. 

A paper for the ceiling, with the same 
general design but much lighter in coloring, 
comes with nearly all the moderate-priced 
wall papers. These ceiling papers are useful 
when it is not possible to have the calcimin- 
ing or painting done in the right way. 


ax 
All Sorts of Wall Coverings are Used 


HE walls should be restful to the eyes at all 
times. This is not possible where strong 
colors or geometrical designs and much gilt 
are employed. All sorts of things are used 
on the walls, from a calcimine wash to fine silk 
hangings, but I am writing now of only such 
finishes as come within the range of a modest 
purse. Calcimine is the simplest and cheap- 
est of all such finishes, and may be colored 
any shade. The walls may be painted and 
varnished, giving a smooth, sanitary sur- 
face, but such walls are not restful, nor are 
they good backgrounds for pictures or furni- 
ture. Instead of being varnished the paint 
may be stippled, thus giving a surface as soft 
as an ingrain paper. Painted walls are 
easily marred; even a small tack driven into 
them will break the thin coating of paint. 

Paper is the most popular of all wall cover- 
ings, and may be had in every grade and 
color. The present fashion, in the fine 
papers, is watered silk, ribbon stripes, festoons 
of flowers and ribbons. For bedrooms, flower 
decorations on light grounds. Plain ingrain 
paper may be had in all shades. It is satis- 
factory for all the rooms except the bedrooms, 
which should have dainty, bright papers. 

Burlaps are much used as wall covering. 
They come in plain effects and colors, are 
one and two yards wide, cost from twenty-five 
to seventy cents a yard, and make a soft, 
artistic and satisfactory finish. 

Fine Japanese matting is also used as a 
wall covering. Burlaps and Japanese mat- 
tings are sometimes tacked on the lower part 
of the wall, while the upper part is finished 
in paper or paint. This makes a simple, 
decorative finish for the lower part of the 
room. It is particularly appropriate for a 
dining-room or hall, although not confined to 
those rooms. It takes the place of a wain- 
scoting. It should be four or five feet high, 
and there should be a contrast between the 
color of the walls and the burlap or matting. 


aX 
Borders and Picture Mouldings 


HE height of the room must determine 
where the moulding shall be placed and 
what depth the border shall be, provided one 
is used. In a low-studded room there should 
be no border, and the picture moulding should 
be placed well up toward the ceiling. High- 
studded rooms, particularly if they are not 
large, look better with deep borders and the 
moulding some distance from the ceiling. A 
room having a height of ten or twelve feet 
should have the moulding about a foot and a 
half from the ceiling. If there is a border it 
should be about that depth. A wall which 
has been papered or finished in a-solid color 
looks very well without a border, the picture 
moulding making a finish. 

The picture moulding should be of the 
same color as the wood finish. Fancy colors 
in moulding or wood finish are in very bad 
taste in a private house. 

Borders in the same designs and colorings, 


only a little more pronounced, may be pur- , 


chased with nearly all the medium-priced 
and cheap wall papers. ~ Almost all of these 
borders are, as a rule, Quite effective on plain 
paper or on painted walls. 
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Polishing and Staining Floors 
HERE is something to be said for and 


against every kind of floor, but it seems to | 
me there is much more to be said in favor of | 
It is sanitary | 


the bare floor than against it. 
and easily kept clean; dust need not rise from 
it in clouds when it is swept ; it does away with 
the hard part of the annual house cleaning, 
and simplifies the question of the walls and 
furnishing because any color or combinations 
of color will harmonize with the floor. 

The waxed floor is the cleanest and the 
most sanitary, but it is slippery and easily 
marred. A drop of clean water, if allowed 
to dry on it, will leave a stain. Next to the 
waxed comes the varnished floor. This is 
never quite so beautiful as the fine waxed 
surface, but it may be made nearly as fine 
looking by putting on several coats of varnish 


and rubbing down each coat as soon as it is | 


dry. Following the varnished floor comes 
the oiled floor. This may be clean and beau- 
tiful if properly done. Asarule, oiled floors 
are not satisfactory because they are care- 


lessly oiled. The room should be perfectly | 


clean before the oil is applied. This should 
be allowed to dry and then the boards should 
be rubbed hard with a clean woolen cloth. 
Use the best boiled linseed oil, and to each 
pint add one pint of turpentine. 

All of these finishes may be applied to the 
natural or the stained wood; or the floor 
may be painted any color and varnished. 


oe 
Some Désirable Floor Coverings 


F ONE cannot have a bare floor a good body 
Brussels carpet is one of the best, moderate- 
priced coverings. If the colors are neutral, 
and the design small and not too pronounced, 
it can be used almost anywhere; a well- 
defined color scheme requires one predomi- 
nating color. Fine, closely woven mattings 
make satisfactory covers for floors which are 
not subjected to hard wear. Like the bare 
floor, the matting is easy to care for and sim- 
plifies the question of coloring in walls and 
furniture. What is called tile, or inlaid lino- 
leum, makes a good covering for floors that 
are subjected to hard usage. These linole- 
ums are made, as are the plain ones, of pow- 
dered cork, resin, linseed oil and coloring 


matter, mixed together and pressed inty can- | 


vas between hot rollers. Blocks are stamped 

out of the different colored sheets, and are 

cemented together on a thin backing of can- 

vas. This kind of linoleum costs one dollar 

and a half a square yard, but since it wears 

well it is not an expensive article in the end. 
Good rugs are always satisfactory. 


ar 
Several Suggestions About Staining 


A FEW general rules for staining woods will 
effect he or she may desire. 
stained should be clean, smooth and dry. 
The stain should be tried on a piece of the 


same kind of wood as that on which it is to | 


be used, because different kinds of woods 
absorb more or less of the coloring material, 
as the grain is open orclose. The stain may 
be put on with a brush or with a cloth; I pre- 
fer the cloth, because the stain can be rubbed 
in with it. Measure the surface to be 
stained, then mix the amount of stain 
required for that amount of surface. Rub 
the stain in and let it dry perfectly. It 
should stand at least twenty-four hours and 
then be gone over with a woolen cloth wet in 
linseed oil, rubbing the oil in well. Let this 
rest twenty-four hours, then rub with a dry 
woolen cloth; this gives a soft, satin finish. 

If a waxed or varnished surface is desired 
it may be put on after the polishing is 
done. In mixing colors remember that the 
coloring matter varies in strength, and that, 
no matter how closely one follows the rule, it 
is necessary to try the mixture before put- 
ting it on the surface to be stained. * 


ox 
When the Stain is Too Light or Too Dark 


|F THE stain is too dark add more turpen- 
tine and oil; if, on the contrary, it is too 
light add such colors as will give you the shade 
you desire. A stain made with one quart of 
boiled linseed oil, three gills of turpentine 
and the necessary coloring matter will stain 
two hundred square feet, going over the sur- 
face once. If the wood to be stained is open- 
grained it will require a filler of whiting or 
starch. Half a pint of either will be suffi- 
cient for the amount of stain given above. 

To make a light oak stain, mix six table- 
spoonfuls of raw umber with the oil and tur- 
pentine. A dark oak stain may be made by 
adding a little lampblack to the light oak 
mixture; for a cherry stain add six table- 
spoonfuls of burnt sienna; for a light 
mahogany add four tablespoonfuls of burnt 
sienna, one tablespoonful of chrome yellow, 
one tablespoonful of Bismarck brown, oil and 
turpentine; for a dark mahogany, six table- 
spoonfuls of burnt sienna, one of chrome yel- 
low, one of Bismarck brown, half a teaspoon- 
ful of aniline black, oil and turpentine. A 
combination of burnt umber, burnt sienna, 
chrome yellow and Venetian red gives a 
warm, dark color that is pleasing. Instead 
of using the powdered pigments one can pur- 
chase the colors ground in oil and mix them 
with oil and turpentine to produce the desired 


result. Or the stain to imitate any wood 


may be purchased at any paint shop. 


eB 
In the next (the N 


ing of a Modest Home 


help the bright man or woman to get any | 
The wood to be | 


ovember) issue of the Journal 
Miss Parloa will have an article on “The Furnish- 





























































“Name on every piece.” 
Celebrated for their 


Perfect Purity 
Delicious Quality ans 
Delightful Flavors 


Four million packages 
sold last year. 


We have a trial package that we 
send for 10 cents in stamps. When 
not to be had of dealers we will send on 


recei 

lox, i. ‘ ; 

$3.00. Delivered free in the United 

States. Address all correspondence to 
The Walter M. Lowney Co, 

Department B, Boston, Mass. 
New York Retail Store: 1123 Rroadway. 
Boston Retail Store : 


416 Washington 
Street. 






















































| Special Offer 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 














Delivered to any address 
for One Month only 
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GENUINE Ebony Brush, 9 inches long, 
with Sterling Silver Mounting, real 
English Bristles; with Ebony Comb, 























Sterling Silver Mount, to match. All in 
handsome lined box. Send price in money 
or 2-cent stamps. 

Copy of our elegant illustrated price-list 
of Jewelry and Novelties, SENT FREE. 


BEDFORD JEWELRY MFG. CO, 
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“ By their works ye shall know them” 











Watch Knterprise was bora, 
and in that year less than 100 watches per «lay were 
made and sold. From this excellent seed, planted 
in the soil of an appreciative public, has grown the 
giant industry in 1999 prouced over 1,000,000 
ema pos apt pond 5000 per day. Success has 

merit, and greater merit followed success. 


Seld by 10,000 dealers, or ~ent in United 
States and Canada for $1.00. by the maker. 
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CALLING CARDS. size, in latest style plate 
loten ar seiien. aabe Cn 100 for 50 cts. prepaid. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 0 for #™. 
for $3.50 up. Samples free. 
WOOLVERTON & CO., Osaze, lowe 


cold rooms and reduce your coal bills. 4 
Rove Radiator Co., Newburgh %¥ 
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9) No premiums—no schemes—all your 


4 
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money’s worth of soap-quality 


' 
B. I. Babbit ] 
Best Soap | 
c 
, 
1 
| 


For nearly half a century the standard, reliable, 
perfect laundry soap. No other soap so..economical 
at any price. Sells and satisfies by merit only. Your 
full money’s worth of soap. No need of premiums 
and catch-penny schemes which the soap-buyer 
pays for. No premium is free—the soap-buyer pays 
twice its cost, and, oh, how cheap and worthless 
is premium stuff anyway. When you want soap, 
get your money’s worth of soap, and when you 
want knick-knacks and jewelry, buy them — you'll 
save money,— work, —and clothes. 
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HAVE just heard of a new Circle 
called the ‘‘Unknown 
Circle.”’ I do not know its 
work nor anything about it, 
but the name seems suggest- 
ive. Lifeis very paradoxical. 
Perhaps the ‘‘Unknown”’ 
and ‘‘Well Known’’ go 
together. St. Paul thought 
so, for in writing to the early 
church he said, ‘‘As unknown 
and yet well known; as 
dying, and behold we live!’’ 
I wish we had eyes to see 
and could read God’s wonder- 
ful Book of Nature that 
always liesopentous. And 
the parables are always be- 
fore us. I have just reada 
little poem by Elizabeth Furman. It is 
headed ‘‘ Take Heart.’’ She says: 


“ Take heart, O weary, burdened one, bowed down 

Beneath thy cross ; 

Remember that thy greatest _— may come 
Through greatest loss. 

Thy life is nobler for a sacrifice, 
And more divine. 

Acres of bloom are crushed to make a drop 
Of perfume fine. 





** Because of storms that lash the ocean waves, 

The waters there 

Keep purer than if the heavens o’erhead 
Were always fair. 

The brightest banner of the skies float not 
At noonday warm; 

The rainbow traileth after thunder. clouds, 
And after storm. 


** Thy faults are needed, lest thy weakness be 

Too soon forgot. 

God never gives His tenderest care to those 
Who need it not; 

Nor canst thou rest till thou hast labored well ; 
So, set for thee, 

Are Alpine heights to climb, ere thou canst dwell 
In Italy.” 

As my ministry seems to be a ministry to 
human hearts, I so often wonder when I read 
anything comforting whether you have seen 
it, and I wish I could give you what helps me. 


> 
A Poem Which Breathes Consolation 


HE other day a friend gave me some verses 
she had had printed, and in a moment 
after reading them I seemed to be in touch 
with all who read my page in this magazine 
and who have seen a beautiful form pass out 
of sight that inclosed the jewel that was their 
very life, and again I said, ‘‘ Oh, I wish I 
could send them this little poem.’’ And you 
see this is the only way I can do it. I am 
thankful for this wonderful channel of com- 


munication between us. These are the verses: 


** A ROBIN’S EGG”’ 


“ Only think of it—love and song, 
The passionate joy of the summer long, 
Matins and vespers, ah! how sweet, 
A nest to be in the village street, 
A red breast flashing in happy flight, 
Life’s full ecstasy and delight 
Thrilling God’s minstrel through and through — 
All of them packed in this egg of blue! 


“ Would you believe it, holding dumb 
Lime and pigment ‘twixt finger and thumb? 
Would you believe there was love within 
Walls so brittle and cold and thin? 
Such a song as you heard last night 
Thrilling the grove in the sunset ight? 


**Out of the casket in which we dwell 
What may issue? — can you foretell? 
Can you say, when you find outspread 
Bits of our eggshell, we are dead? 
Can you think, if this shell be crushed, 
All that was in it is cold and hushed ? 

k once more at this bit of blue— 
Has it no message of hope for you?” 


As I read the poem it took me back in 
memory to a sad hour in my life, not yet two 
years ago, when there came to me from the 
pen of the Rev. Dr. Babcock his touching 
little poem, entitled ‘‘ Emancipation.’’ 


ih 
We Are All Richer than We Think We Are 


N° only do we feel so often that we are 

unknown, but the influence of what we 
do is unknown to us. Many of us are un- 
doubtedly far richer than we think we are. 
We sow the seed but we do not see the 
harvest, and we forget the old word, ‘‘ He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoic- 
ing, bringing his sheaves with him.’’ There 
are words we have somehow delegated to 
certain occasions. We expect to hear them 
read at a funeral, but we do not take the 
comfort of them when we might; we do not 
see below the surface; our eyes get dim with 
weeping. It is not so with St. Paul. Ashe 
said of the seed, ‘‘ It is sown in corruption, 
it is raised in incorruption; it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.’’ 
We speak thus of the seed which we sow in 
the earth. Alas, we do not say it when we 
so need to say it. We seldom call our graves 
our gardens, and now that I so long to com- 
fort all those who mourn, ‘‘ with the comfort 
wherewith I was comforted of God,’’ I feel 
that I must give you the little poem of which 
I spoke: It shculd certainly comfort all who 


need comforting, all who are sorrowing over 
the loss of a dear one. The poem which so 
comforted me was : 


** EMANCIPATION " 


“Why be afraid of death, 
As though your life were breath? 
Death but anoints your eyes 
With clay. Oh, glad surprise! 


“Why should you be forlorn? 
Death ee: 4 husks the corn ; 
Why should you fear to meet 
The Thresher of the wheat? 


“Why should it be a wrench 
To leave your wooden bench? 
Why not with laugh and shout 
Run home, when school is out? 


“ The dear ones left behind, 
Oh, foolish one and blind, 
A day —and ou will meet, 
A night —and you will greet! 


“ This is the death of Death — 
To breathe away a breath, 
And know the end of strife, 
And taste the deathless life. 


* And joy without a fear, 
And smile without a tear ; 
And work, nor care to rest, 
And find the last the best.’’ 


cs 
One Who Wandered Away from Home 


A FEW months ago there was a painfully 

interesting story in the papers about a 
young man of an exceedingly good family 
who wandered about without knowing to 
whom he belonged. He went here and there 
into business places and elsewhere with an 
anxious look on his face asking ever the same 
questions, Who am I? Who owns me? And 
on being questioned it was discovered that for 
some cause or other he had lost all knowledge 
of his name and his home, and could not tell 
whether he had any father or mother or rela- 
tives. Meantime he was missed from his 
home, his mother and brothers and sisters, 
who loved him so much, were nearly dis- 
tracted because they could not get any trace 
of him, but at last some one recognized him 
and said he would take him home, and did 
so. His mother threw her arms around him, 
crying, ‘‘My son! my son!’’ But, alas, it 
was the same questions, ‘‘ Who am I? Who 
owns me?’’ His mother kept saying, ‘‘ Why, 
I am your mother,’’ and the brothers and 
sisters echoed the mother, ‘‘ Why, you are 
our brother, our dear lost brother.’’ But 
there was no look of recognition, and he tried 
to put them away from him, saying, ‘‘ I don’t 
know you. Who are you?’”’ The physician 
who was sent for immediately ordered him 
to be put to bed, and in the fever which came 
on it was ever the same old questions, ‘‘ Who 
am 1? Who owns me?”’ 

As I read the story I thought of the many, 
many who really do not know themselves, or 
why they are here, or who owns them. You 
know in the Oriental story of the Prodigal 
Son, told by Christ Himself, there came a 
moment when the Prodigal Son came to him- 
self. He had been away from his true self, 
and he had gone lower and lower, farther and 
farther away, till at last, as it is written, he 
came to himself, he recognized his condition, 
and then he said, ‘‘ I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned.’’ Ah, he had indeed come to him- 
self, and he knew where to go—to his father 
—and he said the right thing. 


ih 
We One and All Belong to God 


WE* ARE owned, no matter how poorly off 
we may be for earthly relations—all 
may have gone. Occasionally I meet some 
one whiv says, ‘‘ I am the last of my family.’’ 
But the Heavenly Father remains. Some 
one owns us. We are always children of 
God. We may have lost ourselves, but we 
belong to God who is ‘‘ our Father.’’ And 
Christ comes and says to us as the brothers 
and sisters said to the young man who wan- 
dered around New York City, saying, ‘‘ Who 
am I? Who owns me?” ‘‘I am _ your 
brother, you are my brother!’’ Christ says 
this to every soul, every lost soul, for we are 
lost, we are out of our right mind, and so it 
is written, ‘‘ He restoreth my soul.’’ Oh, the 
deep, unearthly joy that comes when we can 
say, ‘‘I know my Father; He owns me for 
His child.’’ ‘‘I know Christ, my elder 
brother, and now I regard all men and women 
as my brothers and sisters.’’ 

What a deep meaning we see in ‘‘ Ye are 
not your own.’’ Ye belong to God. All the 
unutterable rest is there. All the solution of 
the mysteries or the willingness to wait till 
they are solved. If we have come to our- 
selves, if we are safe at home with the 
Father (and the soul has no other home), for 
never till the ‘soul can exclaim, ‘‘ My 
Father,’’ have we found our real selves —till 
then we are lost, not even knowing who we 
are nor to whom we belong. 

The longer I live the more I am compelled to 
think that this knowledge of ‘‘ who we are’’ 
and ‘‘ to whom we belong ’’ is not common. 


What Our Order Really Means 


UST after our Order of The King’s | 


Daughters was formed there was one 
word we were so fond of, ‘‘ Whose I am and 
Whom I serve.’’ We saw that God was our 


Father; we had come home to Him and our | 
pleasure was to serve Him. And we cannot | 


afford to get away in the least from this truth; 
and there is always danger, there is so much 
calculated to take away our mind, our real 
mind, our spiritual mind. We often hear of 
this or that one “‘ losing his head,’’ as we 
say, and it is a very serious thing to lose 
one’s spiritual head. And you may have a 
head for everything but the one thing that is 
of eternal value, and so, of course, the most 
valuable of all things. 

Suppose I know my earthly relations; sup- 
pose I know where I live, the street and 
number—that-is only the residence of my 
body. What is the home of my soul? To 
whom does my soul belong? Where am I 
to go when I leave my earthly residence? 
How they are leaving earth, so fast, so many 
have gone. Am I anticipating going to the 
Father’s house? I do not see where the joy 
is coming in, if I do not know my Father. 
So do you not see with increased interest that 
the first article of our constitution as an 
Order meets the deepest need in us? This 
Order is for the developing of spiritual life. 


os 
Tell Your Needs to Your Heavenly Father 


E HAVE eternal life; we inherit eternal 
life; but you may inherit that which 
you do not possess because you have not 
claimed your inheritance. ‘‘ This is the 
record, that God hath given to us eternal life, 
and this life is in His Son.’’ Claim your 
inheritance! Declare yourselves to be the 
sons and daughters of God! Be confidential 
with your Heavenly Father; tell Him your 
needs, though it is written, ‘‘ Your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before 
ye ask Him,”’ yet He loves to be asked; He 
loves to be confided in, loves to be trusted, and 
only in this way can you enter into a deeper, 
more satisfactory companionship with Him. 
He is not like some fathers who do not 
seem to care to become intimate with their 
own children. I have known earthly fathers 
who did not suggest to my mind the 
Heavenly Father, and I have known those 
who did. It is a great blessing to have a 
memory of a perfect father. It seemed to me 
in the long ago when my father left us that 
nothing on earth could ever look the same 
again. .And there was such comfort to me in 
the words ‘‘ The Father of the fatherless.’’ 
Now, shall we not from this time arise and 
go to our Father? We need to be continu- 
ally saying, I will arise and go to my Father. 


a 
Live for Others, Not for Yourselves 


7ae Quakers have a way of saying they 
‘*have a concern’’; so at this time I want 
to tell young girls that I have a concern about 
them. Now, I may be mistaken, and if I 
am, no one will be gladder than I shall be. 
There was in the early spring a wonderful 
gathering in the city of New York, and one 
night I sat where I faced an audience the 
like of which had not been seen in Any city. 
Two thousand eight hundred delegates from 
all parts of the world were in that audience, 
and one Name had brought them together, 
one work in all parts of the world was theirs: 
to make the meaning of that Name known, 
and what the One who bore that Name could 
do for them. That was the meaning of the 
wonderful Ecumenical Conference composed 
of missionaries from all over the world. 

One night I saw all the young girls that I 
talk and write to in a flash of my imagina- 
tion. A speaker was called to the platform, 
the Rev. Dr. Paton, from the Hebrides. The 
vast audience applauded most enthusiastic- 
ally as he ascended the steps to the platform, 
and when he said, ‘‘I am an old man,’’ the 
applause was thundering. Why — such 
applause for an old man! Do we generally 
applaud when we see a very old man or an 
old woman? Never, unless they did some- 
thing before they were old. The world of 
society is conservative, I admit. It will give 
you your dues, but it will never pay you 
what you have not earned. 

As that old man stood on that platform and 
I listened to the applause .I saw you young 
people and your chance. And your chance 
is now. This is your only opportunity to 
secure applause in the future—and mark, 
you must live for others; you must live for 
the humanity that needs help if you want to 
have your name like ointment poured forth. 


oped oie 





Adopted by the Grand Rapids Furnj- 
| ¢ ture Manufacturers of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., U.S. A., appears on the genuine 


~ GRAND RAPIDS 
| FURNITURE 


This step is made necessary for the protection of 
the buying public, so much latestor furniture beis 

foisted on the market yearly under the Grand 
Rapids name and reputation. This Trade-Mark 
means that the article upon which it appears is 


Guaranteed 
to be 


Honest 


in material and con- 
struction, and exactly 
as represented. © Best 
furniture dealers every. 
where sell and warrant 
Grand Rapids Furni- 
ture. It is obtainable 
only through the retail 

ler. Ask to see this 
‘Trade-Mark on every 
piece. 


_ HAMILTON 


ADJUSTABLE 


Wardrobe 
Trunk 


Holds 15 or 20 cos- 
tumes suspended 
erpendicularly. 

acks itself. Per- 
fectly simple. Dis- 
arrangement or 
wrinkles impossi- 
ble. Receptacles 
for everything 
needed on a jour- 
ney. All parts in- 
stantly accessible. 

Size 50 in. x 20 in. x 20 in. It 
occupies only the space of 
an ordinary bedroom chair. 
Do not buy a Trunk until you know more 
about this one. We prepay freight to any 
part of the U.S. Booklet to be had of the patentees, 


HAMILTON’S 
Twenty-Third Street and Sixth Avenue, New York 
** WHERE TRUNKS ARE MADE” 
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E believe that our New Century 
Catalogue for 1901, now ready, 
Having more than 1000 
illustrations, 


Many of them in colors, 
showing perfectly the 
most exquisite tints in 
combination, 


FFORDS the only available means 
for Anybody, Anywhere, buying 
the choicest Glass and China at 


**t4 Less than Elsewhere."’ 
Write for Catalogue No. 11G. 


























. Burnett's 


Purity and strength are 
combined in the world-famed 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


Insist upon having the gen- 
uine Burnett’s. 
Joseph Burnett Co. 
Boston, Mass. 





Stenographys Tee 
OOK-KEEPING 2% 
or in Lew for 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Wi 
canes af complete cctalacdiah anmens. Pea talogwe 


©. ©. GAINES, Box 916, Poughkeepsie, B-¥ 
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Childhood 
Comfort 


Means womanhood health. The child 
who grows up ina Ferris Good Sense 
Waist develops her beauty naturally, 
healthfully, permanently. The 


FERRIS 


Good Sense Waist 


Prevents the shoulders from drooping ; 
the waist from spreading. The lungs 
expand with every breath ; the muscles 
are free in every action. She stands 
erect, she moves with grace, she lives 
in comfort—the girl who grows in 
a Ferris Waist. 

Send for the Ferris Book 

of living models. Free. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold 
by all leading retailers. Do not take sub- 
stitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50c. 
to $1.00; Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Made by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, N.Y. 























‘Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


ANOS 


THE NEW SCALE Vischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and Serabilty it stamps the Iischer Piano with 
a individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


60 


Years 


Seine 


Established 





Over 


110,000 
Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
tvery home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 
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Q~ZO~NOR OD~e 


— 


» Former Factory Price, $8.50 


ee Reduced to Close Them Out 
Rtranteed best rade and big bargain or money 
- Fully described in artistic catalog, free. 







irs 


to users — no middlemen — on approval, 
paid, returned at our expense if not satis- 
+ Ourn NAME GUARANTEES PERFECT 
NSHIP, superior finish; exclusive, dainty, 
designs — just such as enrich your home. 
ARTISTIC CATALOGUE FREE. 


IAL FURNITURE COMPANY 





27 8, Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


long, or 25 first s clothes, full directions, 
4% cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de 
New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 


BRIDE, P. 0. Bex 1265, BOSTON, Mase. 
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Calendars with a Personal Touch 


By MARY ESTES 


PRETTY calendar is a perennial 

joy, and the girl who can take a 

good picture with her kodak may, 

if she is inclined to think about 

and work at her Christmas pres- 

ents throughout the year, give to her friends a 
gift that will be a con- 
stant pleasure, not 


cause of the thought 
and care evidenced in 
its preparation. 

One bright girl who 
had a friend living in 
a small country town 
took advantage of her 
friend’s absence one 
afternoon and secured, 
first, a picture of her 
home, then of her 
room, the school where 
she taught, the church 
in which she was 
greatly interested, and 
the tennis court while 
the game was on. 


ax 


HESE pictures 
were toned to a 
golden brown, and 
mounted on pieces of 
white cardboard seven 
inches by eight in size, 
and two calendar slips 
were placed on each board. The boards were 
then tied together with yellow ribbon. 
The photograph was again employed for 
the calendar shown below. It hasa greenish- 








Complete outfit, 30 cut patierns 








GREENISH-GRAY MAT WITH WHITE SLIPS 


gray mat board in dull finish. 

slips were also printed in green. 
| For another friend who had a cunning 
three-year-old girl a picture was taken on 
the third anniversary of the child’s birth, 
which happened to be in January, and other 
pictures were taken.on the same date in each 
succeeding month throughout the year. 
These showed the little one at play, dressed 
for her walk, on her sled, among the flowers, 


The date 





SHOWING DATE OF FIRST BLOSSOMS 


in a hammock, at 
table, and so on. 
The photographs 
were developed in 
the gray tones; two 
‘were mounted on 
each of six oblong 
pieces of gray card- 
board with a row of 
perforations near 
each edge, and these 
were laced together 
with pink silk cord. 


or 


HE date slips 
were then added, 

and a dainty flower, 
fern or leaf, in water- 
colors, placed here 
and there as space 
permitted. These 
pictures showed the development of the child 
during a year, and were referred to with 
interest as the anniversary of each picture 
came around. A succession of these pretty 
yearly calendars would prove of much inter- 
est when the child has grown to womanhood. 


A FRIEND’S HOME 








, TENNIS COuRT, ETC. 


OR another calendar blue prints of rural 
and marine scenes were used on white 
cardboard with Delft-blue ribbon, and some 
slight Delft decorations were added. 
The reprints of celebrated paintings, which | 
may now be obtained for a penny, may be 


A CALENDAR 
SHOWING THE MONTHLY 
BIRTHDAY OF A CHILD 





utilized effectively in making calendars. 
They should be carefully trimmed, and 
mounted on cardboard blending well with 
the tone of the picture. One recently made 
portrayed the four seasons — each one repre- 
sented by its mythological character —and 
had appropriate quotations attached, which 
were printed in water-colors with a pen. 


ox 


HE first blossoms of hardy plants may also 
be utilized in making calendars. 
flowers should be carefully pressed in cotton 
to preserve their color, and a memorandum 








DATE SLIPS PRINTED ON A TYPEWRITER 


fastened to each to tell when it bloomed. 
Neat Christmas time they may be arranged 
according to the months, and mounted by 
using tiny strips of court-plaster. The date 
when they were plucked could be added, 
and some quotation in which the flower is 
mentioned. The date slips should then be 
arranged as artistically as possible, and the 
whole given to a friend whose hobby is 
floriculture. By this means she will be 
enabled the next year to see whether these 
particular blossoms come earlier or later, 


ox 


Fedak wer pretty calendar may be made 

by having the date slips printed on a 
typewriter. Linen paper should be used, 
and the slips should 
be backed with 
heavy white Bristol- 
board. It is better 
to have the board 
cut where it is pur- 
chased, as it will 
prove much more 
satisfactory than 
when cut by an 
amateur, 

An attractive pic- 
ture inay be used for 
embellishment, nar- 
row white satin rib- 
bon forming a bow at 
the top, with a loop 
for hanging; or an 
advertising card 
may be used, a band 
of the ribbon cover- 
ing any wording 
there may be on the 
card, and securing 
the card and the date slips of the calendar 
to the Bristol-board back. 

There is great opportunity for a display of 
originality and variety in the making of a 
calendar, and it is hoped that the suggestions 
given on this page will prove helpful. 


The | 
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| The McGee Adjustable 
— YOKE 
‘UNDERSKIRT 


The McGee Adjustable Yoke 
is unlike any other yoke in that 
it is possible to quiekio and per- 
manently adjust it to any figure 
by a series of hooks ont « elets at 
each side of the back. It is a bias 
curved piece, reaching about three- 
quarters the distance around the 
hips, finished at the back edges 
with hooks. ‘The other quarter of 
the yoke is separate, and to it is 
| attached the fullness of the back 
widths of the skirt. It is perfo- 
rated with rows of eyelets, half 
an inch apart, which make it 
possible to adjust the yoke to 
any desired size or shape, by 
simply hooking the front por- 
tion of the yoke into the 
eyelets. Once adjusted it need 
never be changed, the back 

»rtion having a buttoned placket 
fiole like any skirt. : 


Number.13,a light-weight Sateen Skirt 
with umbrella flounce, and one 5-inch ruffle, six rows of 
cord at bottom of flounce and well bound, a very use- 
ful skirt for the price, $1.75. 


Made also in Italian Cloths, Mer- 
ceri Cotton, Moreens, Satin 
and Taffetas; black and colors. 
In ordering, give waist and 
length of skirt measure. Sold 
by one dealer in your town — 
write for his name. 
Catalogue Free. Address 


McGEE BROTHERS CO., 

















Jackson, Mich. 
Dealers wanted in towns where we are not represented 








Your Money Back 


If any of these capes fail to please 


| “ Famous Maryland” | No.6 X. This cape is 30 
| Ca are made by skilled | inches long, otherwise as 
| tailors and possess a de- o 2 X. Price $3.26. 
gree of elegance and Give Bust Measure 
| swelldom foreign to 
other garments. These 
capes are made of fine 
| plush with deep 
| storm collar, hand- 
somely emb roid- 
ered with soutache 





























Catalogue No. 99 
not alone shows 
a Ay 
wearing appare 
dry goods and 


braid and elabo- clothin for 
rately beaded, 100 ies, Misses, 
inch sweep,swell Children and 
‘Lhibet fur col- Men, but also 
lar and finish. all things to eat 
They are made and wear at 
| with four a saving of 
| seams which from 25 to 
| make them 75 per cent. 
| conform to Everything 
| the shape. used in the 
Lined with Home, a 
mercerized Hotel, an 
| silk. Note Office, on 
| the sizes: a Farm, or 
| No.2 X, This for any 
cape is 24 known _ pur- 
inches long, pose, will be 
otherwise the found in this 


same as descrip- 


Pp book, which 
tion and illustration. Price 


contains 480 es, size 


25, No.3 This cape | 10% by 14 inches, ever 
is 27 inches long,otherwise | copy of which costs $1, 
as No. 2 X. Price $2.70. | to print and mail. 

Asan evidence of interest, send 10c, to help pay post- 
age, ong you may deduct these 10c. from your first 
order o 


DRESS GOODR, The richest and most stylish novelties 
are contained in our New Booklet, each copy of which has 60 
samples attached. go per cent. saved on Dress Goods and 
Linings. it's FREE. 

At Factory Prices we sell everything you buy. 
Which book shall we send? Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md, Dept. 425 


ART: FURNITURE-AT-COST 









The “Dresden” Plate Shelf, extra fine 
golden oak with hand-carved heads and 
moulds. It's 4 ft. lone has double tier 
shelves and is worth §15. Price $5. 

The * Oliver Twi-t” Candlestick is 2 ft. ere 
high without candle. For the mantel, ~~) 

* piano, tablé, dresser or newel post... Ma- 
es or oak, $1.25; pair $2. 

The “Cath ”* Candlestick is 4% ft. high without candle. 

To stand by the piano, sideboard or couch, in room corner or on 

stair landing. Mahogany or oak, $3.40 (retails $10). 





| The “Personal” Bookease, 

hangs on wall or sets on ladies 

| desk. % shelves, 30 in. long. 

| Oak or mahogany, $1.25. finish, $2. Worth 

SPECIAL NOTE. — Fach piece guaranteed to please or money 
returned, and my fine $1.00 book tree to cach new customer. 


| A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Decorator, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


The “Falstaff” Stein Rack 
is 3 ft. long, finely carved, and 
has grotesque hooks Oak, any 








POINTS ON PENCILS 


Vary as much as do the pencils themselves, from 


very good to very bad, You may not be able to 
put an artistic point on your , but if you buy 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


the point will last and the pencil work smooth! 
and satisfactorily as long as the lead is pmaeees 

not court annoyance by using the chea 
pencils commonly sold, but insist on Dixon’s 
and have the best. 


THE GRADE NEVER VARIES 


Ask for them at your dealer’s. If not obtainable 
mention THe Lapres’ Home JourNnat, and 
for samples worth double. 


send 16 cents 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
jersey City. N. J. 
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Thomson’s 


“ Glove- Fitting ” Corsets have made the American 
figure famous. Other makes of Corsets may be 
compared with each other, as they are made on 
similar lines, but Thomson’s 


“Glove-Fitting” 


Corsets are different from the rest, and our patents 
keep themso. Zurn them over and sce how they're 
made. All seams run around the body. Ask 
your dealer for our new style, straight-front 


Corset 


Called the “ Micrrant,” giving 
the stylish figure called for by 
prevailing modes. Is healthful 
and insures a graceful carriage. 
For sale by good dealers everywhere 
Send for our handsome 
catalogue |} REE. 

Geo. C.. Batcheller & Co. 
New Vork 






























Grace—Elegance—Comfort 


With present modes, some support and 
modeling is essential to must figures. 


The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


Leaves the body at 
ease. No corset is 
necessary as it isa 
corset and form 
combined. Re- 

quires no canvas 

or other unpliable 

interlining. 
ponge anc 
bands at back 

and waist are 

a sufficient 
support, 
while the 

solid front 

gives 


Graceful 
and 










Natural 


Curves 
Patented July 26, 1808, and February 20, 1900. 


PHYSICIANS APPROVE this new device, which retains all the 
good and avoids the evil of the orlinary corset. There can be no 
jon or displ t of heart, lungs or stomach. Nothing 
, as in most substitutes for corsets. Light 
best grade, full length, $1.50; medium, §1. 
Made in fancy corset drill, also Of netting; white or drab; 
stays of bone. 
sk your dealer; if he cannot supply you, order direct, and add 
lac, for er Give length of wales under arm, bust and waist 
measure. rite for Free Catalogue. 


SAHLIN CORSET CO., 157 Market Street, Chicago 


> “The Button 


Ww 
= 8s 

THAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE 
HOSE SUPPORTER BUSINESS 





is lost in Style or 
and comfortable. P. 









No more DARN- 
ING at the KNEES. 


NEVER tears 


The 












Sample 
pair, by 
mail, 25c. 
—— - 
logue 
Sree 

















CUSHION 
BUTTON 





Hose 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, 


Looe Sere 


A Swell $5 Fall and 
Winter Trismed Hat $1.98 


Just like illustration, for 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU WANT IT 


Be Stylish 
Save Money 


No. 1908 — Black felt 
cloth made hat with 
straight brim, edge 













hound in lack velvetta. 
At left side are two lon 
black coque plumes, ro | 
it around the crown, 
and finishing in knotted ef- 
fect in front, is trimming of 
black felt cloth edged in black 
velvetta. Ban- 
deau is trimmed 
in rosette of felt e 
cloth. Only 

Write for Free Fall and Winter 

Catalogue for 1900-1901. 

Extra we pa 

FOr 2S Ct8. ces chomee, 
and deliver any trimmed hat ae 
} in patent metal-bound 

‘oxes to your nearest express 

in the United States. 

CHICAGO MAIL ORDER MILLINERY COMPANY 
49-51-53 E. Jackson Boulevard, Uhicago 
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By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 


An Important Question for Girls, and one 


| which only they can settle, is of what use 


shall their education be to them. Nobody in 
these days opposes their learning whatever 
they choose. Nobody shuts a schoolroom 
door in a maiden’s face, nor tells her, as she 


| was told a hundred years ago in Boston, that 


she may attend school when there are vacan- 


| cies which no boys happen to want —in other 


words, that she may bea pupil by courtesy 
wherever there are empty chairs and desks. 

Nor is there drawn anywhere a hard-and- 
fast line which excludes girls from studies 
considered appropriate and desirable for 
boys, but labeled too profound and too diffi- 
cult for the feminine brain. Time was that 
Rex might study Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics, but Regina must content herself with 
plain sewing, fine embroidery and delicate 
cooking. She had mastered the elemental 
‘*R’s’’ (reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic) as 
easily as her brother, but there the wiseacres of 
a bygone period decreed that she must stop. 
A woman, in their view, must be trained 
solely for domesticity; she had no occasion 
to be learned, and if she went beyond that and 
essayed to be literary, she became the object 
of deep suspicion and unkind sneers. 


A Blue Stocking in those days was accused 
of indifference alike to her own looks and the 
comforts of her family, and the great aim of 
an educated woman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, if by chance she wrote books, was to 
do it, so to speak, incidentally, never with 


| deliberation of purpose. 


| woman used to be handicapped. 


Thus Jane Austen wrote ‘‘ Pride and 
Prejudice,’’ ‘‘ Susan,’”’ ‘‘ Northanger Abbey,”’ 
‘* Sense and Sensibility ’’ and whatever else 
flowed from her clever pen, not in a study of 
her own, but seated with the family, always 
with a piece of dainty needlework at hand to 
throw over her portfolio if a friend should 
happen to call. And Maria Edgeworth, in 
the midst of an immense household, where 
there was constant coming and going and 
never-ending excitement and discussion, car- 
ried on her labors of authorship, writing at a 
little desk which she held in her lap. 

Mrs. Oliphant, at a much later period, was 
somewhat bound by similar traditions, and 
though she produced an enormous number of 
books, demanded for herself neither a special 
seclusion nor the luxury of even what is 
commonly called a little den. The scholarly 
You need 


| never fear such a fate. 


The Point of View has changed to such an 
extent that I speak of this handicap of the 
scholarly woman of past generations to show 


| you how much wider is the outlook of the 











present-day girl and how much more generous 
to her are opportunity and advantage. Every 
girl who reads what I am saying may write 
books if she pleases, and none of her friends 
will be ashamed of nor apologize for her if the 
books are bright and interesting. Also, she 
may have her study, and be by herself in it, 
as much as she likes and as often. She is 
quite as likely to go to college as her brother, 
and to equal or surpass him there; or per- 
haps she will be the collegian while he is 
down town learning the ways of business and 
pegging sturdily at some branch of trade; his 
preliminary education having ceased when 
he was graduated from the high school. 

We now are aware that there is no sex in 
mind, and that, given an ordinary chance, a 
girl finds no formidable obstacle between the 
covers of a textbook and comes as trium- 
phantly through tests and examinations as the 
most painstaking teacher can wish. She is 
apt to be conscientious as well as diligent, 
and very earnest and painstaking in all her 
college work, and as I know her she has a 
wholesome scorn of cribs and translations, 
and all manner of short cuts to excellence 
which border on the shadowy land of Deceit. 


You Who are Going to College for the 
first time may have a room of your own, and 
perhaps half of a study besides, sharing the 
latter with a chum, which is a happy arrange- 
ment. Your trunk is full of pretty clothes; 
mother saw to that; father told her to spare 
no expense. You have your books; you have 
your path mapped out; you have chosen your 
institution for some good reason; possibly 
merely because girls from your own town 
have been there; perhaps because the work 
done is along some lines exceptionally fine; 
perhaps because you mean to be a teacher, a 
doctor, a lawyer, a journalist, or to have, 
somehow, somewhere, a career, and going to 
college and having a diploma will be a help. 
Everything that a girl learns well and thor- 
oughly helps her. Whatever your reasons 
have been you will get out of college good, 
lasting, far-reaching and remunerative reward 
in proportion to what you want and in the 
direct ratio of what you give. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Resolve to be Somebody of whom your col- | 


lege will be proud. 
definite preparation for life. Do not forget 
that your future as a splendid, sincere and 
beloved woman depends very much on what 


Determine to make some | 


you are in these happy college days and in | 


what they do for you. 
Among the best things a college can do for 


the student is the showing her how to use | 


tools. Of course a young woman studying 
by herself without the incentives furnished 


| 


by competition, without the spur of emula- | 


tion, and the magnetic influence of teachers 


and friends, may acquire this accomplish- | 


ment. There is culture out of college for 
any resolute young soul who, alone, unaided 
and patient, will go to the world of books and 
carve a way to their best treasures by her 
own persevering efforts. But the primrose 
path lies through college itself; the other is 
steep and hedged with thorns. What you 
must demand of your teachers and your books 
is not an accumulation of facts and a package 
of assorted knowledge, but power, force and 
discipline. 
ter, God-given. Colleges and professors 
must show you what to do best, and put in 
your hand weapons for the world’s battle. 
First and best of all, aspire to be a noble and 
true woman; a good daughter, a wise sister, 
a sincere friend. Womanhood’is the founda- 
tion. On that build bravely and strongly. 


if You are to Have a Profession, let all 
your regular studies and your electives, every 
bit of your class-work, become tributary to 
that. Do not be blind to the nobilities 
around you. There may be in the faculty a 
woman who seems to you shining and beauti- 
ful as a star, and it is well that you should 
make her your model, But remember that 
she climbed to her position of eminence only 
by sheer pluck and drudgery, and if ever you 
are like her you must do the same. I wish I 
could make you see the glory there is in 
drudgery, in the stern, relentless, earnest and 
faithful plodding that is willing to do the 
same task, day in and day out, for years and 


Already you have the brain mat- | 


ee 


Tempting Styles 
Liuked to matchless quality, workmanship 
and price, have made WORLD RENOWNED 
“ BeEIFELD”’ suits, cloaks, skirts, waists and 
furs. Every garment is guarauteed and has aq 





















4 label inside the collar— 
4 none genuine without 
it. More than 300 
4 styles for the Fall 
and Winter season. 
4 Each garmeut repre- 
4 senting the extreme of 
value for the price and 
@ equal to this attractive 
6 suit at $10, the like of 
which has never before 
4 been seen, made of fine 
homespuns in oxford, 
4 brown and navy, with 
4 stitched satin bands 
and button trimming. 
4 Catalogue and 
cloth samples of 
6 all styles with 
A terms and prices 
to dealers on re- 
6 quest. Mention the 
name of yours and they will be sent to him. If 
6 no merchant 
in your place 
é will supply 
4 you, please 
notify us to 
4 that effect. 
® 


Joseph Beifeld & Co., 266-268 Franklin St., Chicago 
he 


Richness 


WANTED. A DEALER 


IN EVERY TOWN 
TO HANDLE THE LINE 
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| Quality, t.é., Style 
Durability 


years. Some of your professo: have thus | 
toiled. Most people who have attained hon- | 
orable place have won their laurels by 
drudgery. ‘‘ Blessed be drudgery,’’ says a 


thoughtful writer, whose words I have always 
echoed and approved. 


The college friendships will not fade when | 


your four years, so long in.anticipation, have 
become memories. You will be as a dear 
sister to that brown-eyed girl across the 
corridor when she and you have silver hair. 


The Alumne Associations will afford opportu- | 


nities for reunion. Summer after summer 
you will go back to your Alma Mater and 
meet the old girls, and ever with increasing 
joy. Friends make the sweetness of life; we 
would be lonely withoutthem. And I like to 
think of the girl from Texas whirling across 
the continent to meet the girl from Canada, 
a stranger as yet. Neither knows the other is 
in the world, yet both are to love one another 
and to be friends from the hour of their 
meeting to their last hour of life. 

Begin as You Intend to Go On, my dear 
girls, in your school and college days, I beg 
of you. Do not be ashamed of the creed 
you were taught at home; be neither ashamed 
nor afraid to show where you stand and to 
display character. Seek every day to be 
alone, to read the Bible, to meditate, to pray. 
A young woman who would grow must have 
her daily silent time for the quietude of 
thought and for asking help from above. 
Hands will be extended to you proffering 





companionship, and you will find in every | 


college a band of strong, gentle and sincere 
students who care for the best things and 
desire to be followers of God. These will 
be gay, light-hearted and winsome girls. 
Religion of the right kind frowns on no inno- 
cent pleasure. In the earliest weeks of your 
college life range yourself in the company 
of those who are simply and earnestly 
desirous to do their duty, and if in such 
society doubts, temptations and fears assail 
you there will be a strong reénforcement to 
aid you in vanquishing them. 


To My Stay-at-Home Girls I must say a 
word, too. Perhaps you are sorry you cannot 
be with this great army of workers. Perhaps 
health is lacking, or means. Perhaps you are 
urgently needed in your family. Do not fret. 
Do not worry. Do not be disturbed. God’s 
way for every one of us is the best way. 
Accept whatever comes, not with resignation, 
but with good cheer and courage. You may 
overcome many difficulties, as I have said, 
without outside help. And all the things 
worth knowing are not taught in either school 
or college. Some of them are best learned 
by the hearth and in the wholesome round of 
every-day duties. 


These are the points 
in our garments that 
interest experienced 
fur buyers, but even 
they must depend 
on the integrity and 
good judgment of 
the maker in the se- 
lection of skins and 
for the stylish make 
up of the garment. 
We are the only ex- 
clusive fur house in 
Chicago. The foun- 
dation of our busi- 
ness is the confi- 
dence of the most 
exacting fur buyers 
in the country. 






thine in PUPS 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded, 


Write for Beautifully 
Lilustrated Catalogue, Fret, 


This beautiful Blue Wolf and 
Near-Seal Garment, $18.00, 
Manufacturer of 


L. Ss. BERR 9 Furs Exclusively, 


121 Michigan Boulevard, Cor. Madison St., CHICAGO 








EPOCHS OF EMBROIDERY. ISRAEL. 15th Century B.C. 


New Emsroivery Book 
Annual Publication for 1901 


I* contrast to the above picture of ancient em)roidery, ouf 
entirely new book, “* Embroidery Lessons with Colored 
Studies,” is a complete picture or treatise of all the most 
modern and up-to-date embroidery. Centains over 100 pages 
over 110 illustrations of latest Embroidery and Battenberg | 
Designs, 16 new full-page Colored Plates. Chapters entitled 
“ Embroidering Flowers,”’ “ Battenberg Designs," ** Bobbinet 
Designs,” “* Embroidery Linens for Framing,” “ Fish Set } 
** Sofa Pillows,” etc. The.best book in existence for einbroid- 
erers—equally valuable to beginners and experienced workers 
Thousands who are receiving early copies are del 

Our price is less than cost. Your money back if not satisfied. | 
Mailed fur 10 eents. Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 
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HANDKERCHIES. 
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elaborate Hand- 


kerchief Bo 
issued. as 
Ready a 
Copy Sent FRB 03 
L. H. FIELD, i 








247-261 Maia Street, Jacksom, MA" 
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An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
§ 4) Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


+ f 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: ENGLISH SUBSCKIPTION PRICE: 
Another 


One Dollar a Year; Single Copies Ten Cents. Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, posi-free 
1000.00 


Dollars 


im cash for 
Beys and Giris 


We have extended the opportunity for pean 
boys and girls to earn money easily introdu 


"€ Ralston Breakfast Food 


by offering an additional one thousand dollars. 

The business knowledge gained, and the 
bank account started, are big inducements; 
especially as no money is required and check 
is mailed for service rendered. 





ln order that our readers may avoid missing any number of the magazine through 
delay in renewing subscriptions, notices of renewals should reach us not later than the 
tenth of the month next following the expiration date. 






BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York: Lonpon: CHICAGO: 
1 Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. 21 Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C. 508 Home Insurance Building 





{Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received] 


The entire contents of this magazine protected by copyright in Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall 
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In Manufacturing 


Another Longfellow Picture is Ready Sheets 


Write and we will tell you how to earn the money. 
Give the name of a minister or doctor for reference; 
and the name of your grocer, as all orders will be filled 
through him. 

“Where Purity is Paramount,” 
899 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TO ADULTS: If your | camps hasn't Ralston, 
send us his name for a sample, free. 


It is the Fourth in the Series, and Illustrates 


# 
ts «THE CHILDREN’S HOUR” Pillow- 
Smokeless Oil Heater Will be Mailed for One Dollar 


'Twill cook pretty well, This is a Stove, has 15 ; Cases 
too, > 
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inches of wick, and will "THREE pictures in W. L. 
SS Pa Taylor’s superb series of Every article is made on our 
pap dhiig “UD geven showing The. Peopte canoe. Clalik Meoion conriliiees. 
Drop Handle of Longfellow have already Resiniliens is inspected and 
for Carrying been issued. The fourth is warranted to be perfect before 





























now ready. It was suggested leaving the factory. 

y cA Benatitat “fleve — by one of the sweetest of Every article is full measured 

‘ie ne oe all the poet’s verses, “‘ The || AFTER it is hemmed and fin- 
, aye | and Brass Trimmed. : : shed—NOT BEFORE 
_ x Drum Cylinder of Plan- Children’s Hour,” and gives ished— . 
1 Ty sched Sheet Bestel, hand- | Mr. Taylor’s conception of Thece’s bet one rishe 

Pp . ee : the following lines : 
+ | Height, 30 inches. | , || way to make Sheets 
ad M4 Perfect Combustion ! ad From, my study I see, in the and Pillowcases: The 

* | amplight, 
. oA Powerful Heat! Descending the broad hall stair, DEFENDER WAY, 
nd Pay Grave Alice,and laughing Allegra, It’s economy to buy ready-made 

) P And Edith with golden hair.” Sheets and Pillowcases if you 
: Va A Running Mate | get the DEFENDER | brands, 

‘ < rtan which suit all pocket s. A 

me a Our Mascot! why it is impo t to send brands made fn plain hemmed, hemstitched, and 
in 1 Peace, | orders promptly. Early in include a large assortment of fancy bemstitched 
of Price $5.00 July the JoURNAL announced and insertion-trimmed Sheets and Pillowcases. 
i. 7 ® 
‘i. Price $7.00 15 in. Wick. Weight, 15 that it had five hundred A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 
“ Ibs. Height, 25 in. copies of Mr. Taylor’s picture FREE on application to your dry-goods dealer. 
a F Auseful tray | It’s Serviceable ! of ‘‘Evangeline”’ for sale. 
; ree. pel te Snag It’s a Beauty ! Orders literally poured in. 














Other Styles and Sizes. Ask your dealer or write us. 


S Central Oil and Gas Stove Company 


ved 210 School St., Gardner, Mass., U.S.A, 


~ Tlf You Wish a 
Vo . Puritan Dish A Few Copies Remain of Preceding Pictures 
Bake a loaf of 


Delicious Boston Brown Bread EVANGELINE, which will be sent for . . . ° . ° ° ° . $1.00 
made from MINNEHAHA AND HIAWATHA, which will be sent for ‘ ‘ ; / ‘ 1,00 
1.00 


, THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP, which will be sent for . 
Bond Ss BUT THESE SHOULD BE ORDERED AT ONCE 


. 
BOSTON The Cost of Each Picture is Only One Dollar, including postage to any part of the United a 
BROWN States or Canada. To prevent injury all pictures will be carefully packed in tubes. L 


Before a fortnight had passed @ 
every copy of the picture j They TEAR STRAIGHT. 
was sold and many requests fF AND ARE PERFECT 7 
could not be met. Future ep ’ ; & 
orders were filled from a 
special printing, but the 
JOURNAL cannot bind itself 
to do this in the case of the 
other pictures. 
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i \, BREAD These Beautiful Pictures are printed on heavy paper, sixteen inches by twenty-one in size, 
AM \ FI nearly the size of two of the JoURNAL’s pages. They are unmounted, ready for framing. The Original 
: 
i‘ \ our 
se ites sees etait nt To Avoid Disappointment Send in Your Orders at Once Seamless 
| / : / ' of water and. molasses. Address The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
' Porites Graduates Pillow 
used. Never fails. 


Brut” Puddings, Gems, THE JOURNAL'S NEXT GREAT FEATURE 
Bee, Sneed fates 


Tubing 
ssaea™|\l| A Story of Beautiful Women ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 


A Sample 1-lb. package 

















will be sent upon re- Made S S 
ceibt of 19 centan My. ; Fascinating Articles About the Most Famous Belles of the Century by Atlantic Cotton Mills 
_ 7 yng eceipt Book FOK SALE BY ALL KETAILERS 
ost MAYFLOWER MILLS, Fort Wayne, Ind. [It WOULD be difficult to conceive of a more captivating series of articles than that CASH PRIZES 
po which the JouRNAL begins in its present issue, under the title of ‘A Story of Beautiful : 
ved Women.” There is something peculiarly attractive in an account of the career of any Are offered for the best articles made of 
net woman whose charms have fairly dazzled the nation in which she has lived and moved. 
mel America has known many such women. But, although scattering reminiscences have BEAR BRAND YARNS 
a appeared, the full story of their lives has never been published in any magazine. Now deed piled tov tidatesinbian inital 
- a the JOURNAL will give it. ud postal for ci giving . 


The Entire Series Has Been Written by William Perrine, whose contributions to this magazine Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
have already interested thousands. The fascination of the series is indescribable. NEW YORK 

Here a woman marries a brother of Napoleon and almost causes war clouds between 
France and America; there a woman becomes the bride of a famous statesman, the 
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wedding being, perhaps, the strangest that New York ever witnessed ; again a woman 
weds a man prominent in Washington circles, and the President’s entire Cabinet is EXQUISITE SOUPS | 
& disrupted in consequence. These fragments give a bare hint of what will be told. by the made “pg Be stock 
EFS Ten of the Best Artists Have Been Employed to Make the Pictures. No trouble has been too 
: great, no thought of expense a bar, in securing the best illustrations for this interesting 
ata series of articles. 
= THE SERIES WILL PRESENT NEXT MONTH 
ook - : + . + 
Concenteated SOUP The Story of the Loveliest Woman in America 
Ben ox nikon, Be ition, Vegetable, Moek Turtle, 
rf AStITT. Chicken Gumbo, Fomate Obrs, (lam Chowder In which will be told the fascinating tale of the wondrous beauty of the superb girl 
REE Dooklet for sis tena ceo Sap noe who came closer to perfect physical beauty than any American woman iu any period. 
% y as ©A ‘ 7 She was Miss Emily Marshall, of Boston. 
e 802 Ken AME ACHING co — ew y 
Mic 





LABLACHE 
Face Powder 


“‘An Exquisite Toilet Necessity’’ 


Makes Women Beautiful 


It freshens, clears the complexion, 
removes all blemishes and rough- 
ness, aud preserves its natural soft- 
ness and purity as no other toilet 
preparation can. Invisible on appli- 
cation — Delightful to use — For over 
thirty years the Standard Toilet 
Powder. 


Aaa’ 


RE RRE 


EEREEES 


Beware of substitutes — Insist upon 
having LABLACHE. 


Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints. 30c per 
box. Of all druggists, or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO. 


French Perfumers 
125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass., U.8.A. 


~~ 
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Sold by ROBERTS & Co., 5 Rue de la Paix, 
Paris ; 76 New Boud Street, London; KINGs- 
Frorp & Cu., 54 Piccadilly, W., London; 
H. H. SWANN, 12 Rue de Castiglione, Paris; 
GEO. BAUMANN, 4# Pragerstrasse, Dresden. 


ISG PS CEG EPI EEE SD 


See errs Pree re Pe rer er Perse ere 


This cut represents one of 
Made ready to be slipped into 


‘ , its outside covering of Silkaline, | 

eI 1 | s Satine or Silk, etc., as you would e 7 

| relic of a past generation, or as the possessor 

PURE SNOW-WHITE WOOL | 


put a pillow into a pillow-slip. 


Heal 
Comforts 


They are far superior to those mace of nabiee and cost less. 


Warmest and Lightest Sold on Trial 
Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for free samples, showing just how they are made, 
quality, coverings, etc., and descriptive price-list. We are manu- 
facturers of high- grade woolen productions. 
GEORGE MERRITT & CO. 
No. 807 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


ODORLESS AND DUSTLESS 


whgpeeed by a special process which we 
alone possess. ade in the most 





BRO-MAN-GEL-ON 


DELICIOUS - WHOLESOME 





Are You Deaf? — 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to 
val. Wits for cotelne ¥ 
WM. ¥. WILLIS & CO, 106 beth She Bee 


| government, or 








| very glad to meet you. 
| very beautiful. 


| Catholic,“ 





modern way into all sizes of | 


Comtarte, aay Robes, | 
ttresses, etc. 
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rx cue of 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


as she put it, universal 
suffrage had ‘‘ elected the nephew of an 
Emperor for the chief of a republic,’’ or an 
‘* Imperial President.’’ 

It was when the Republic was overthrown 


by the coup d’état of 1852 and the Empire | 
exhaustive | 
attempts to secure a recognition of the | 
| validity of her marriage and the legitimacy 
| of her son. 
| forward with a plea to the Council of State 
should | 


reéstablished that she made 


Old Jerome, the father, came 
demanding that ‘‘ Jerome Patterson ’’ 
be prohibited from assuming the name of 
Bonaparte. But the Council decided that the 
son was entitled to the name, and he was 


formally recognized as a legitimate child of | 
This recognition, however, did not | 


France. 
include him as a member of the Imperial 
family. Nevertheless, when the father died 
Madame Bonaparte laid claim to a share of 
the estate on the ground that her marriage 
had been sustained by the church. The 
decision, in spite of the strong and convinc- 
ing case which she made out, was adverse to 
her, and it was supposed that Louis Napoleon 


himself inspired it in order that there might | 


be no future trouble for his dynasty. 
ox 
Her Quaint Beauty as an Aged Woman 


| AS TIME wore on Madame Bonaparte | 
became abnormally sensitive to allu- | 


sions to her age. She refused even to speak 
to a gentleman whose manners and conver- 


| sation she had enjoyed, when he ventured in | 
| a thoughtless moment, 


her as a simply historic character, 
how old she was. Sometimes she would be 
seen at the opera in Baltimore wearing a 
black velvet dress with a low neck and short 
sleeves, and a superb necklace of diamonds, 


and she spent her summers frequently at | 


Rockaway Beach, occasionally at White 


Sulphur Springs, and once, at least, at York | 
It was there that a | 
| lady who presumed to be familiar with her | 
‘* Madame, I am | 
I hear you were once | 
How old are you now?” | 
‘* Nine hundred and | 
ninety-nine years, ninety-nine months and | 


Springs, Pennsylvania. 


said on meeting her at table: 


Sharply came the reply: 


ninety-nine days.’?’ When asked what relig- 


ion she preferred she said that if she were to | 
adopt any religion it would be the Roman | 
because it wasa religionof Kings.’’ | 


Madame Bonaparte was so vain of her 
looks that sometimes she would “be seen 
standing before her own portrait in admira- 
tion of the charms of her early days. This 
weakness was by no means unpardonable, for 
even when nearing extreme age she retained | 
to a remarkable degree the vitality of a 
young woman, clearness of eyes, a quaint | 
prettiness of figure and the fairness of her 


| skin. In the streets of Baltimore her black 


velvet bonnet with an orange feather, and | 
her red umbrella, which she carried invaria- 
bly, either open or shut, were long a familiar | 
sigiit, not yet forgotten. Men and women 


would point her out as the brisk old lady | 


with an annual income of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, who lived in a boarding-house 
on two thousand dollars a year; as a curious 


of a million and a half dollars that she had 
accumulated in nursing her share of old 


| William Patterson’s estate. 


or 
Died with Her Dream Unfulfilled 


IVING in almost entire seclusion from the 
active world she was long without a 
companion or a nurse. Unwilling to meet 


| even her friends, distrusting the purposes of | 


every person who called upon her, she fell 
into the habit of imagining that she was the 
object of conspiracy or persecution, She 
had a fancy that she was destined to live to 
be a centenarian, and she would seem to 
rally all the energy in her nature whenever 
she heard the remark that she was failing or 
that she was likely to die. 


give up altogether the lingering thought that | 


she might live to see her son or her first 
grandson on the French throne. The down- 
fall of Louis Napoleon, his death in England, 
and the establishment of the French Republic 
excited her imagination as she brooded over 
the possibilities of the upheaval. The fallen 
Emperor she looked upon as an enemy of 
her family; she was glad to see him out of 
the way, and the dream of an American 
Bonaparte at the head of France probably 
never left her mind until she herself passed 
away, in 1879, at the age of ninety-four. 


OB 
THE SECOND ARTICLE IN THIS SERIES 


Will appear in the next (the November) Journal, Mr. 
Perrine telling the story of Emily Marshall, of Boston, 


The Loveliest Woman in All America 


Whom no woman, before her or since, ever eclipsed in 

physical loveliness. There is little room for doubt that 

she came as near to ion of beauty as any American 

Lo was to her that entire 

entrance, before whose 

Daniel Webster ph i william Lloyd Garrison 

, | Bowed, and in whose honor the ry vag schools of 

Philadelphia were given a half-holiday so that the 
children might see her. 





With a 
Burglar 


Show him a Re. 

volver. ‘‘ Don’t 
wait until the horse is stolen before you lock the barn.” 
Old saying, but true. Ladies can handle the new: Iver . 
Johnson Safety Hammerless Automatic Revolver with absolute 
safety. Accidental discharge is impossible. Children can- 
not discharge them. Price $5.50. Catalogue mailed FREE. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE °& sent prepaid to 


any address in the 
United States on receipt of price. Protect yourself now — 


get an Iver Johnson Safety Revolver before it is too late. 


IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S.A. Established in 1871 


Boston HEADQUARTERS: 
163 and165 Washington Street. 





doubtless regarding | 
to ask | 


‘Whats ina Name? 


When it’s “Mandel” on a gown or 
outer garment it means : 


STYLE— Original creations that America’s best 
dressers have looked to for fifty years. 
FIT — Exclusive fashion followers recognize the 
perfection of a ‘‘ Mandel’’—so different from 
the ordinary. 
FINISH—Only the most excellent high-grade 
garments bear the name of ‘‘ Mandel.”’ 
SUPERIORITY —-of workmanship, best grade of 
materials, richness of design, correctness 
in detail, and highest possible standard 
—such are ‘‘ Mandel’s.”’ 
Our new Fall and Winter Cloak and Suit Book No. 20, 


replete with a galaxy of beautiful outer garments, sent free 
for the asking. 


MaAxXReEL 


CHICAGO 


No. 740 
Genuine Astrakhan Storm Collar 
with a handsome cluster of ten large 
French marten tails 


lined with best 
quality black satin. A e 
superb creation only 

















EXACTLY RESEMBLES MOROCCO LEATHER, 
BUT COSTS HALF AS MUCH. 


Unequaled for Library, Dining-Room, 
Club-Room and Office Furniture. 


This hand- 
some material 
does not crack, 
peel or rot; never 
molds, never gets 
sticky, defaces Pantasote is entirely odorless, which distin- 


pe »* guishes it from all other leather substitutes. 


Tested for six years by leading furniture makers, carriage and yacht builders, steamship and 
railway lines, with unqualified success. 
HIGHEST AWARD AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION, 1899 
Piece 18x18 inches sent for 25 cpr in stam Free sample, 15 x6 inches, sent for 2-cent 
stamp and your mre or Pt 4 address. 
CAUTION, — There are worthless imitations. Genuine has ‘‘ Pantasote " stamped on goods. 


PANTASOTE COMPANY, 29 Broadway, Dept. B, NEW YORK CITY 








Nor did she ever | 











‘6 99 Is the Most Elegant 
The 400 Ladies’ Watch Made 
A gem of the watchmakers’ art. All the resources of the Dueber- Hampdet 


Watch Works are behind this remarkable time marker. Accurate and beaw 
it is a valuable companion and keepsake. 


“Accurateto-the- Second” 


DUEBER HAMPDEN | 
WATCHES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen who want the best 


They are “lever set” and cannot “set” in the pocket, and every watch 
marked that any one can tell its Co ag F No dealer can deceive you wher 
urchase a Du shar Hampden Watch. ook for the name Dueber in the 

k for these trade-marks engraved on the movements: 
“The 400” P for ladies 
“ John Hancock?” 25 jewels . for gentlemen 
** Special Railway,’’ 21 and 23 Sowele, ie railway men, etc. 


Send for our “‘ Guide to Watch Buyers.’’ 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, - 
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so ven wa IVERS & POND PIANOS 


On Trial at Our Expense 








the autumn new indoor games OU can try an Ivers 
are in demand, and it is hoped & PonpD Piano in your 


that the four which are described own home without risk and 
below may serve to make such 


evenings enjoyable. at our expense anywhere 
‘‘Verbal Authors’’ is an interesting and | in the United States where 

instructive game. The players seat them- | no dealer sells them. 

selves so as to forma ring. . An umpire and ee - ; 

a score-keeper are appointed, and each player Strictly first-class. Require d 

in turn rises and announces the name of a | less tuning and prove more 
well-known book. The one who first calls | durable than any other 

out the name of the author of the book scores | ~, 

a point; the one who has the largest score | Panos. 266 purchased by 
| when the game ceases is the victor, and may | the New England Conserv- 
| be givena prize. This game may be varied atory of Muse the largest 

by the naming of well-known authors, leaving mgr? ae ; 
| the titles of books, by these authors, to be | College of Music in the 

supplied. And it may be played in yet World, and over 500 IVERS 


another way. Give each player a pencil and | eg p >; anes . : - . ; : : ban ad 
eager, and instead of callink alved the tiival & POND Pianos used in two hundred of the leading colleges and institutions 
| a book, as each author is announced, ask the | Of learning in the United States. Catalogue and valuable information mailed 


| player to write on a slip of paper the name of | free. Old pianos taken in exchange. 
1—Miss Hardcastle. Oliver Goldsmith—‘‘ She 


a character in a book, the name of the author 
Stoops to Conquer.”’ * 


and the title of a book by that author. Thus: 
2—Miss Ophelia. Harriet Beecher Stowe— | A small cash payment and monthly payments extending over three years secure 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” — one of our pianos. We send pianos for trial in your home, even though you live 
3— Tybalt. William Shakespeare—‘‘ Romeo and : : . : ° P 
Juliet.” three thousand miles away, and guarantee satisfaction, or piano is returned to us 
at our expense for railway freights both ways. A personal letter, containing special 





















ON WINDY DAYS 


Grates about equal a hot- 
water bag. 





Stoves warm the house only 
“in spots.” 

Hot Air Furnaces chronic- 
ally refuse to warm 
rooms on the exposed 
side. 


While Steam and Hot-Water 
Systems genially warm 
the home throughout. 


WHY? 


Send for our valuable booklet 











If the game be played in this way the 








“‘ THE HOMES SUCCESSFUL’’ scents wilt provelte ee date: prices and full description of our easy payment plans, free upon application. 
or | IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY A New Geographical Game | ; y : ‘ 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and 





SCAT the players inarow. Let the first one 
say aloud the name of a city, mountain, 
river, lake, etc., located in any part of the 
world; the next player give a name begin- | 
ning with the final letter of the previously | 
said name, and the third supply one begin- 
ning with the final letter of the second, and 
so on around the ring. Thus: America, 
Athens, Santiago, Ohio. Each player is 
allowed thirty seconds in which tothink. If, 
by the end of that time, he has failed to 
supply a name he must drop out of the | 
game. The one who keeps up longest is the 
champion. Any player, at any time, may be 
challenged to give the geographical location 
of the place he has named. If, on demand, 

| he cannot do so he must pay a forfeit. 

— ROZELLE PURNELL M. HAnpy. 


Pat 
A Delightful Book Party 


mZAiHE librarian of one of the large 
4 


' walsh j 
g| institutes in Philadelphia verbally MO THERS- Kee Your Bo s at Home Provide them with the 
Zz invited the students of the Library | Pp yi amusement they want. 
School to an informal “‘ at home,’’ We make Billiard Tables for Pare, homes a specialty, The table as, inetrsted above, $85. with our. 
- : ‘6 Dlenc » . oe _ 9) | guarantee that it is equal to any of our $200 tables for playing purposes. smaller size . y means of 
adding, F le ase come as books. On the | the adjustable top which we supply, this table is readily converted into a handsome dining or library table. 
evening designated the drawing-room was | SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS 
> ery iterarv . > Catalogue showing different size tables sent FREE on application. We will 

made ~- age veg 3 yore ° see one also mail book showing 100 new “ shots’ on receipt of 20 cents. Address 
corner of the room the hostess had strung a | How York: Chistenct 
line upon which large gray cards similar | BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY Braneh meen: Js Louls, San Franciseo, 
to those used for mounting photographs | Department D, Chicago, Ill. bessunemnadetanzd 
were hung. On these cards were arranged 
pictures, each one of which represented the 
title of a book. 

Among the pictures one of the 
Huntress and the words “ 


66 
You ought to us 
became ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways.’’ An opus 


* - 
| advertisement of kitchen ware, flatirons, Ja 
iron spoons and forks made “‘ Life’s Little 7 
Ironies.’’ ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd ’”’ f 
| was represented by two persons in a balloon. 


Upon one card were written the names x 
of Washington, Jefferson, Madison and too, if you want lovely teeth 


Harrison, representing ‘‘ The Virginians.’’ that never ache or look bad. 
On another the names of Baroness Burdett- | ’ ave 
‘‘Oh, no! You don’t have 


| Coutts and Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett suggested ; pei Ory 
“The Amazing Marriage.” to learn to use it. You'll just 


em | love to. It makes your mouth 
| so sweet and clean, and leaves 
such a nice taste.’’ 

‘Yes, all our family use it, 
and Mamma says she has used 
it for years and knows it’s the 
best—you could not get her 
to take anything else.’’ 


AMERICAN Radiators 


CHICAGO 
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YOU WASTE FUEL 


By using an ordinary open fire. It sends 
three-fourths of the heat up the chimney. 


The Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


Prevents such loss. and will heat thorough- 
ly several rooms on one or different floors. 
It can be fitted into any ordinary fireplace, 
and burns either coal, wood or gis. 
Write at once for Catalogue “10,” 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 
52 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 
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Chased ”’ 
scales crossed ’’ 




















NE girl carried a volume of Shakespeare, 
from which hung simulated tails. She, 
of course, was Lamb’s ‘Tales’ from 
Shakespeare.’’ A portrait of the Queen of 
England made the wearer ‘‘A Lady of 
Quality.’’ A large silver ‘‘N’’ and ‘‘ E”’ on 
each side of another girl’s bodice was Fiske’s 
‘* Beginnings of New England.’’ 
‘*Por’’ is the Library catalogue abbrevia- 
tion for portrait. One girl wore this cut out RUBIFOAM 
of white paper and pinned to the velvet » 25¢ A BOTTLE 
bows on her bodice, and ‘‘ The Portrait of a ak 
Lady ’”’ was the result. Another girl had a Sample vial for a two-cent stamp. 
' E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


number of cards, visiting-cards in size, on 
. L__ 

























each side of which were pasted pictures of 
p ’ IDEAL men, boys and boy babies of these and past 
0i days. These cards were strung together with 


| Heaters | black ribbon and hung down the side of her 


gown.. Everything was guessed, ‘‘ All Sorts 
Are Simply Fine | and Conditions of Men” being the most 





























td 
No Smoke, No Odor— | popular, but the book really represented was 
; You can depend on them. | ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’’ 
dt Solid Brass Oil Tanks One girl came without any evidence of a 
f and Burners. Will last @ | book and was, of course, ‘‘In Silk Attire.’’ 
- fe lifetime and never need . 
* y ‘ repairs. Over the. shoulders. of another were strings 
% re upon which were catalogue cards, sheets, and 
= = yon all the paraphernalia of a library assistant; 
' 
Ve § $4-00 to $1()-0° it was ‘‘ The Day’s Work.”’ 
Gs ; PREIGHT PAID Other than this the evening was the same 
m < as all others, except more entertaining per- 
; i Try one. Your money | haps, as it left the hostess more time to 
< *3 I. refunded if not perfectly | enjoy her guests and to be enjoyed, as each SOLD AT OUR STORES 
Ne ee Write us | one of her guests had unconsciously become 
— o-day. 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 


¥ 


an entertainer. 


” Barler Mfg. Co., 104 Lake St., Chicago —ELIZABETH SINGERLY BALCH. 
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Combined Baby Jumper 
and Rocking Chair 





Ornamental, indestructible, and a nursery necessity 
alithe year. It is indispensable in hot weather 


For Lawn, Porch or Indoors 


It’s light —it's cool — easily moved —it amuses and 
keeps baby healthy daytimes, and puts her to sleep 
at night; made into a chair or bed in a minute— 
saves buying a crib. You sew or read while baby 
entertains herself. Indorsed by physicians. A pic- 
ture book telling all about it— FREE. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 


ARNOLD’S KNIT 
NIGHT DRAWERS 


With or 
Without Feet 


Furnish the best pro- 
tection for a sleeping 
child against colds 
that money can buy. 

Soft, warm aud thor- 
oughly well made on 
lockstitch machines. 
Buttons sewed on to 
stay. 

Don't think that 
they are like other 
night drawers—they 
are different. 


Prices (Style 1100) 
2 yr., 60c | 6 yr., 80c 
4 yr., 70c | 8 yr., 90¢ 

10 yr., $1.00 


Higher grades at 
higher prices. 

Our new Catalog 
contains pictures 
from life,descriptions 
and prices of infants’ 
and children’s Amit 











outfits and finest Amit 
This Garment, 60 cts. underwear for women 


NovELTy KNITTING Co. 
310 Broadway, Albany, New York 


Rubens Infant Shirt 



































No Buttons No Trouble 


Pat. Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


‘The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. ‘lake no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 








A doll’s undershirt 


SENT FREE 


To every mother giving name 
of dealer and stating for how 
many children she buys un- 
dlerwear. There is no high- 
grade underwear so inexpen- 
sive, and there is no low- 
priced underwear so good, as 


— s 
_ The Miunsing 
- Underwear 
> It combines perfection of fit 
and finish with popular 
prices. 
Men's Union Suits at 
from $1.50 to $6.00, 
Women’s Union Salts at 
from $1.00 to $3.50. 


' Children’s Union Suits 
at from 75e to $2.00, 


Northwestern 

Kaitting Co. 
218 Lyndale Ave., North 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 









* 99 . 

“Mizpah” Valve Nipples? 

WILL NOT COLLAPSE . 
And therefore prevent much colic. ‘The & 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 2 
collapse them. ‘The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 








WALTER F. WARE, Miata Te 
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The Child 
and 
its Mother 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 





/nqguirers must ive their names and addresses. 
All correspondent whe tnclose famps er ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


A Metal Doll Head, stamped from sheet brass, may 
be obtained, which is practically indestructible. It 
is nearly as pretty as a bisque head, and, of course, 
far more durable. 


A Caddie Bag of Scotch plaid canvas is a useful 


present for a little girl who likes to play golf. The 
| children’s size costs a dollar and a half. There is no 
| better game than golf to induce a delicate child to 
| take exercise in the open air. 


Colored Pencils are more desirable for little chil- 
dren than paints and a paint-brush. Many different 


| colors and shades may be procured—blue, green, 
violet, orange, red am! yellow. With these pencils | 


pictures may be drawn in colors or colored very 
satisfactorily. 


A Number Game, such as is used in kindergartens, 
might make the first steps in mathematics more easy 
for a backward child. Children who develop slowly 
are not always deficient in brain power, and may 
make as brilliant men and women as their quicker 
contemporaries, 


Boys’ Pockets. Denim is a good material for a 


| boy’s pockets as it does not casily wear out. 


Many mothers reénforce the pocket with an outside 
covering of the denim, making it double and lessen- 
ing the chance of its miscellaneous contents being 
lost through wearing it into actual holes. 


A French Underskirt much used for little girls of 
four to eight years old is woven of fine, soft wool, 


white, or in pretty, delicate colors, pink and white | 


or blue and white. The smaller sizes cost seventy- 


five cents each, the larger ones a dollar. They area | 


useful addition to the clothing on a cool day either at 
the seashore or at home. 


Biting the Nails is a habit which should not be per- 
mitted to continue unchecked, The finger-tips may 
be painted with bitter aloes, but the child needs also 
some constitutional treatment. There is almost 


always some nervous depression, or want of tone | 
from other causes, and the family physician should | 


be asked to prescribe a tonic to correct it, 


Velvet Neckbands. A piece of ribbon velvet two 
inches wide, either plain black or black with white 
pinhead dots, or the larger polka dots, is a useful 
and economical finish to a girl’s toilette. The band 


| may also be of any colored velvet desired. A steel 
| orjet buckle may be slipped on the band, which is 


then fastened with a hook and eye underneath it. 


Khaki Note-Paper is said to be made from the 
clippings of the material used for soldiers’ uniforms, 


and this fact might make it an acceptable present to | 


aboy. The newer styles have a narrow border of 
color to designate the different branches of the 
service: yellow for the cavalry, red for the artillery, 
white for the infantry, and blue for the ordnance 
department. 


Disinfecting. Boiling, steaming or baking at a 


| temperature variously stated from 190° to 240° 


Fahrenheit will thoroughly disinfect any article 
that can be subjected to one of these processes with- 
out spoiling it. The vapor of formaldehyde, either 
sprayed through an atomizer or diffused by heat, is 
also effectual for purifying a room, or anything that 
is thoroughly penetrated by it. 


Age tor Long Trousers. Boys usually leave off 
wearing the short trousers reaching only to the 


| knees when they are about twelve years old. More 
depends, however, upon the size than the age of the | 


boy. if he is unusually tall the change may be 
made earlier. Litthe boys of four sometimes wear 
long trousers with sailor suits. An Eton suit for 
evening wear requires long trousers. 


A Clock Dial with movable steel hands may be 


obtained at small cost. It is very useful in teaching | 


may be turned in any direction by the little pupil. 
The mother may make the lessons interesting by 


| telling the child the many methods devised for 


marking time in different ages, as the sun-dial, the 
candle divided into equal spaces, etc. 


A Home-Made Ribbon Fastener is fashioned with 
the ordinary ball-and-socket fastening such as is used 
on many gloves. The ribbon is passed around the 


| neck, brought in front again and adjusted so that 
| the ends overlap a little. The fastenings are then 
| sewed in place to keep it in position, and one end 
| doubled under and shirred a little to conceal the 


uppermost ore. The tie will look better much longer 
than if the ribbon is pinned each time it is worn. 


Length of Baby's Dress. A baby’s first dress 
should not measure more than thirty inches from the 


| neckband to the bottom of the hem, and may be two 


or three inches shorter if the mother desires it. 
Long skirts are an encumbrance in taking care of 
the child, and make an unnecessary demand upon its 
strength. Long skirts also quickly become soiled 
and crushed, and take more time to wash and iron 


| a child to tell the time by the clock, as the hands | 





than the shorter ones. Thepetticoat should not hang | 


below the dress. 


Economy in Little Things. Teach the children not 
to waste trifles which they often throw away without 
thought, and which if saved might be of use to 
others if not to themselyes. Wrapping-paper, pieces 
of twine, odds and ends of various kinds, may do 
service a second time if put away until the need for 
them arises. The habit of economy is one that 
ought to be cultivated, for careful saving makes 
lavish giving possible. Hoarding is not a vice of 
childhood; nor should it be encouraged, but the wise 
husbanding of resources for future expenditure is a 
valuable lesson that cannot be learned too early. 


Coolness in Fever. A sick child who has a high 
temperature should be very lightly covered. 
Florence Nightingale once said, ‘‘ Feverishness is 
sometimes a symptom of fever and sometimes of bed- 
clothes.”” Cold is rarely taken in bed. A heavy 
spread or quilt is an abomination in illness; if it must 
be in evidence let it be neatly turned back over the 
foot of the bedstead, where it can do no harm. A 
sheet and one blanket are sufficient covering for the 
invalid if the air of the room is at a temperature of 
65° to 72° Fahrenheit. If the patientis very hot the 
blanket may be dispensed with. When it is desired 
to protect the blanket a clean sheet may be laid over 
it if it can be comfortably borne. 
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KA gah? 9 
Waning Pouder 





EF Yes, the same 


GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


That brightens your silver and cut glass will clean the Kitchen 
Crockery. Gold Dust is a dirt destroyer, nothing more. It 
never harms the article it comes in contact with. It simply 
makes it clean. For greatest economy buy the large package. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 


Chicago St.Louis New York Boston 
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Cudahy’s REX 


_ EXTRACT OF BEEF upheld by best chefs and cooks 


SMALL QUANTITY greatly improves your roasts, 

stews, gravies, sauces and similar dishes. Makes 
best bouillon and beef tea. Meets every requirement 
of the Pure Food Law. Made by 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., OMAHA, U.S. A. 


CARPETS ..2,; BY MAIL 


Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 


From our pattern plates better than at a store. We sell carpets at wholesale prices 
and make them up ready to lay. Our book, giving full information, with large assort- 
ment of pattern plates, showing carpets in actual colors, sent free on request. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


The Russell Carpet Company 


254-256 Market Street, Chicago 
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Uwanta 2", ss Mattress $7.00 


If wanted in two pieces, like cut, @7.50. Freight prepaid to all. points som 
of the south line of Tennessee and east of the Missouri river and of a line dra 
rectly south from Kansas City. Part of the freight paid to more distant points. be 
Absolute Perfection. As soft as a $40 hair mattress, and to be preferred, 0 
cause it never packs, is cleaner, more sanitary and never attracts tuoths. Guaranteed to last a lifetime without moking, od 
They pe Ah, ee after thirty days’ trial at our expense, if not positively the best matiress that money can buy, am you 


money w tomentiy snd cheerfully refunded. the 
FROM FACTORY TO CUSTOMER. The Uwanta Mattress can be had only of us. If sold by retailers, 
price would be from $12.00 to $15.00. Cotton 

What is Cotton Down? It is the snow-white selected cotton fresh from the fields, in original bales, made ate ae 
Down by being put through our patented process until it is almost as fluffy as feathers. Some call it “felt” when thus po 
and it is undoultedly the best mattress material known to the trade. In ordering give the width of your bed, wena 
the inside of the side rails. All mattresses are 6 feet 3 inches long, unless otherwise ordered. Send for Book of Test 


FORT WAYNE FURNITURE COMPANY, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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WE FURNISH A DINING-ROOM COMPLETE 


Buys this China Closet direct from tncteny, freight prepaid; sent a0e 
e Approval,” to be returned at our expense if not positively the all the 
at so low a price. This China Closet we can recommend as havieg® 
points of merit that could be found in a much more expensive article. It is made of 
finest selected quartered sawed oak, hand carved, and has the finest piano po 
It has circle glass ends, glass front, casters and brass mountings. Height 70 in. 
in, With a 12 by 36 in. French-plate mirror in back, $3.00 extra. We Prepay equal 
all points east of the Mississippi and north of South Carolina; points beyond onaa 


basis. THE CHARLES F. POWERS CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Dining-Reom Furniture 


We make Dining Tables, Dining Chairs, Buffets, Sideboards, China Buffets, China Closets Hanging 
Wall Cabinets, Plate Racks, Five o'Clock Tea Tables. Send for our Complete Catalogue A2- 


AT FACTORY PRICES / 
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TRADE MARK : 


S47 Bosses 


Knives, Forks 
ard Spoons 


For every conceivable purpose 
and in a great variety of pat- 
terns, can be selected in the 
brand bearing the trade mark § 


“1847 








‘Its 5 tao x 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 









inqguirers must give their names and addresses 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 

















* * 
Flower Ribbons make a pretty finish for a child’s Vici Leather 

| dress. The design is printed on the ribbon. 2 ‘ 

Forget-me-nots, lilies-of-the-valley and chrysanthe- Dressing Polish 
a mums are the favorite flowers. Preserves and polishes, 
i keeping leather like 
new. Apply liquid and 
rub with a soft cloth. 4 
Russet and Black. 


Polishes and gives a 

: : P ic! lasti s . 

Golf Club Hatpins are an acceptable gift to a girl a nat ms lustre 

- : : 7 Softens and prevents 
who is a devotee of this most fascinating game. A 


, . leat! f acking. 
driver, lofter and putter come together, stuck in a ete valageetes: emneing 
Kasily applied with 















“Silver 




















Plate that miniature caddie bag, made of Scotch plaid with : : 
Wears.” Rogers leather trimmings, the pins and bag costing less than sponge attached to ‘6 
. cork. Vici 
This same Bros. three dollars. 
. ' * * 
brand in silver 4 , _ : eee 
plate has been siyen diate “vee A Girl's Name. The feminine equivalents for the | Vici Paste Combination 
made for over deal. 


mS haif a century, 
and wherever used 
has given entire 

4 satisfaction. 

4 Remember 


masculine name George are Georgina, Georgiana, and | % 

the French form, Georgette, which is less common Polish 
among English-speaking people. They all mean a 
country woman or peasant—George meaning a 
farmer or husbandman. 


Package 


BEST OF ALL. Con- 
tains a bottle of Dress- 





Produces the finished 
shine. It holds through 





i to soften and 

o 1847,” | damp and dust. Easily aecaae the leather and 
‘4 teat peng Losing Pocket-Handkerchiefs. Little children | applied and rubbed a box of Paste Polish 
Send for catalogue BF seldom can remember to return the handkerchief to | with dry cloth. Russet to bring the finishing 
No.61 R to the makers. WJ the pocket after it has been used. One corner may and Black. touch of dressy gloss. 


International Silver Co. 
Successor to 
Meriden Britannia Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 


be tied to a ribbon which is attached to the dress at 






Russet and Black. 
< . A s These polishes preserve and soften leather and give a lasting lustre and gloss, 
the waist, ending in a little bow. When the careless Sold everywhere. Send for our booklet, “‘ SHOROLOGY.’ ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
owner lets it fall it hangs at the end of its tether until 


it is again returned to its receptacle. 
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Tiny Lawn Tents with miniature furniture are 3 
among the newer toys for children. They are an ; 
appropriate adjunct tothe doll’s house, as they can be THE § 


spread on the floor near it, and the lucky dolls can 
take the air without being exposed to rough winds, 
or the hot sun that would be fatal to their waxen 
complexions. It is always summer in the nursery. 


Patent Cushion Insole 


Found in all Ultra Welts pro- 
tects. the foot from excessive 
heat or cold and from damp- 
ness, removing the commonest 
source of colds and pneumonia. 
It protects your health 

e¢ Brand protects your 


Beef Jelly may be given to a sick child who will 
not take beef juice, beef tea or broth. To make it, 
soak one-sixth of a box of gelatine in enough beef 


a el 


. . , pocketbook from overcharge H 
juice to cover it. When it is dissolved pour over it through misrepresentation, as- ty 
half a pint of well-made beef tea, seasoned to taste — very best your money . 


and heated to the boiling point. When cold the jelly 


We Lave published the hand- 
may be cut into dice and served on a tiny china plate. 


somest shoe catalogue ever pro- 
duced, illustrating our entire + 
line from photogra is, some of : 
them “ life size. t is a perfect ‘ 
guide in ordering shoes, a valu- 
able reference and suitable orna- 
ment for the centre table. We 
want every woman in the land 
to have a copy, and will send it 
free if you mention your shoe 
dealer's name. Thousands of 
dealers have our shoes and our 
4 catalogues —ask yours. 

7 ULTRA SHOES are made in 
} allstyles and leathers, includin, 
Heyl’s Patent Calf, Black an 


4 Tan Kid, Russia Calf and Ultra 
Leading dealers sell WALLACE goods A Japanese Dressing-Jacket is pretty for a girl of 


Black Calf. This shows our 
tates) 
ETRACSE 
; for Women. 
R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. fifteen or sixteen, It may be made of figured dimity, 


new Fall style No. 616. 
: pink and white, or blue and white, and trimmed with 
, Wy oMnghast, a a fold of dimity or Persian lawn in the same color. I ‘REE TO MOTH ERS 
f Stores in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London. 7i 


Baby Skirts with Waists to wear under the first short 
dresses are made of lawn, nainsook or soft-finished 
cambric, and are finished either with a hem and 
cluster of tucks, a ruffle of embroidery, or two ruffles 

: , ( trimmed with lace. If only one ruffle is used it is 

l oe te) sewed on the edge of the hem and not set up on the 
R. WALLACE : ; skirt. Sometimes a band of insertion is added 
between clusters of tucks. 


: ” 1835 R, WALLACE ” A Pretty Guimpe for a little girl’s dress may be made 


tict t sil of inch-wide lace insertion, either in Valenciennes 
Stamped on an article o eaves is an or one of the thicker laces, and a washing ribbon of 
te guarantee of quality. For years h 4 f 
silver has been renowned for its dis- the same width. The strips are run together by ° 
ttive beauty and richness of design and hand with sewing silk that exactly matches the rib- 
Our richly illustrated catalogue No. bon in shade so that the stitches are scarcely per- 


95 E will aid you in the selection of silver ceptible, The sleeves should be of the same finished 
ny —y make your table beautiful at a with a lace ruffle at the wrist. 
small cost. 

































MOORE-SHAFER 
Shoe Manufacturing Company 
Fine flannelette, Scotch flannel or French flannel 
__——_ _t 4 ox — —— may be used, but the broad band of plain color down 
the front and bordering each sleeve is a distinctive 
feature. It crosses in front and keeps in place with- 
out a fastening, 





Send us the name of 
a dealer who does 
not keep the 


“+M”’ 
WAIST 


And the number of 
children you buy 
waists for, and we 
will send you free 
one of our best grade 
“M" Waists if you 
enclose 6c. postage. 
Give age of child. 














Women can learn at home, in spare 
hours and at small expense, to 
make salable designs for embroid- 
ery, wall paper, china decoration, 
carpets and other textiles, book 
covers, menus, etc. Circular 
free. Students earn while 
learning. Our course, cov- 


Carriage Covers to throw over the baby’s carriage 
when it is not in use are made of unbleached cotton 
cloth or checked gingham. They are six yards long 
and five yards in width, and may be purchased 
ready made at from three to six dollars each. Such 
a cover keeps the trimmings of a baby’s carriage 
from becoming soiled by dust. A home-made one 























may have a band of Turkey-red cotton stitched on . Save children’s ering same ground as 
“ pe 7 ‘ The tapes are sewed firmly on | health and figures by : 
the edge as a finish. the knitted fabric ane cony the eats - eee resident art schools, is 
‘ weight from the shoulders. Extra wy - an 
Weak Ankles. Sponge the ankles night and morn- wide and extra strong tapes to oe pM Babe Fa TAUGHT BY MAIL | 
ing with cold water in which a handful of coarse salt pin hose supporters on. its shape. ; 








has been dissolved. Dry them and then rub them 
patiently for fifteen minutes. The muscles will gain MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


strength under this treatment. You will soon begin 
to see an improvement and to feel it in their increased 


Internatioual Correspondence Schools 
Bex 881, Seranton, Pa. 


YOUR FACE ON A BUTTON 



































firmness under your touch. A corset shoe lessens | ; For 10 Cents 
the probability of turning the ankle and enables the | | gases Sieato, eral deciinn, pects ie. 
avi son Syringes child to walk with greater comfort, but it does not SUSPENDER! | back Celluloid Medallion with ‘your 
strengthen the part. ' | Photo on same. Photos returned FREE 
- i Arealways good, and there are none better. A good WA | a T ‘ in from 7 to 10 days. Send five orders 
Syringe is a househoid necessity. Every part of a Putting Away Summer Clothes. The children’s ~ i " pom peres a beagetenty Lo wig = 3 
a Syringe is made to stay —made of the | muslin and cambric dresses should be washed and — . _ : ? A ders Filled Promptly. Agents wanted. 
“ a forty years of experience has taught us to § | put away rough dried to be starched and ironed in Something Mothers : H : G. A. SHULER CO. 
pr ‘ - goods come in various styles, have been | the spring, or when it is desired to use them again. / e, 363% Washington St., Boston 
rt . pcan — before leaving the smcomuty 3 — | They lose their freshness and become limp and Have Been Wishing For § | ’ | on 
1 ; ‘ 
st. Seed for tres 2 Snelieen ae all | creased if this is not done. The lisle thread and A complete suspender waist, 25 CENTS will buy, 
os —— cotton stockings should be mended, the trimming with buttons that will not postpaid, a pair of 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 20 Milk St., Boston | | ;-; S te . : tear off. All elastic; com- 
en 2 te» ripped from hats when it is too faded or soiled for 4] fo+table: durable. ‘Takes the gzY’S QOL 
_— further use, and everything be in order, as faras pos- place of cotton waist. = for Gift Cache’ ore WwW 0 
sible, to save time in the busy spring days. oni 2. oP Oe oe : j ae sven i: 
f ; / | aoc’® soc 
Y | Massage as an Occupation. It would be possible Vou denter as Ri; © act, | « caprTor pLasee Antiseptic for Hoapicals, 
J ERSE CR EA M | for your daughter to be thoroughly instructed in the — | KNOTHE BROTHERS , | House wear and Rubber 


art of massage, and if she isa strong young woman, [| nove sri cementite dls: there } gg Sieete Foie iee-, posepald beg 4 age 
physically and mentally well fitted for it, she would . - 


dealer or send us sizes. Take no substitutes. 
find ita profitable occupation. A knowledge of anat- The Wm.M, Wiley & Son Co.,Box A,H 
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id 
eos THe ’ | omy and physiology is indispensable to the well-_— ; “ ene gene 
4 | trained masseuse. The remuneration isfrom oneto  } O 
SOFT ano SMOOTH . %e three dollars an hour. The work is fatiguing, though aci ne Feet B y S can earn 
it becomes less so by practice, and many women s $ 
i, be In addition to the old perfume | are unequal to its demands upon the strength. P. H 0c = J ,0 00.00 
a (Hawthorn), Jersey Cream Soap is , ' A New Pair Hose for 1c. Send ten couto for hese 
now prepared with a | A Baby Cushion. A pincushion for the baby’s § ¢ Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine § months’ trial su 
» the | basket may be made of two squares of pink or blue | # Feet” to legs of hosiery by our = 
itis VIOLET | satin ribbon, four inches wide, sewed together. It | = a ~~: an you PS AMERICAN BOY 
ated, odor, for those whose preference is for should be firmly stuffed, so as to be well rounded on ee” ee ool uy lOc = The best hoys’ paper. Pure, inspir tanpie- 
_. perfume of this most delicate each side. One side is covered with small safety- “ and a few moments’ time. 5 Boys, Business Talks Money Mak- 
of ff | pins in neat rows, and on the other is rang a . Racine Feet come in cot- © Rooks, Home, Church, School, 
ers. Address Dept. 8 tiny pins, ‘* Welcome,’ sg Blessings on the Baby, ; ton, sizes 5 to 1, black or % . Store, Factory, Farm, Journal- 
THE or any appropriate oi the giver prefers. If itis | § - = hy pe oe Ses = em. ane. es: Sam = 
4. 8. WILLIAMS desired a fringe made of short loops of baby | ribbon * Booklet, “The Stockinette = Science, Travel, Puzzles and others. 
— may be tasted in place baler the sles are joined, +i “Bis we re fe — 
bery, a S. BLAKE & CO., Deparment E, Racine, Wis. = rem S00 clegnet peombans Giees 


subscribers. 
months’ subscription for 
SPRAGUE PUB. CO. 


Colonial Dames. Your daughter is eligible for RE esate Re Reatera er rnbererertins bareseres Mahon 
admission to the Society of Colonial Dames if she E 


can prove her-descent from some ancestor of worthy very Boy His Own Toy Maker 




















cy, 160 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
life who resided in an American Colony prior to | Tells how to make all kinds To oy, Steam > 

Engines, Photo Cameras, ndmills. 

| 1750, The services which constitute this claim to Ccnees ae 

| membership must have been rendered before July 5, | Microscopes, Blectric Toe, Tele- WALL tod iso 
e Pp ones, Magic Lanterns, Atolian Harps, 

1776, when the Colonies ceased to exist as such. As ts, from a pewbent to schooner ; COATING rock rah is 

| she resides in a State where the Order is not organ- | Tor yw — loons gy Bag suitable for 


palace or cottage. It is bright, sanitary, permanent; 


ized she must make application to the President of | Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing Tackle, prill wot scale or peel away, and allows ample sco 


| the Society in the State from which she derives her | Rabbitand Traps, and many others. for individuality pf design, Ilinstrated boo let tell 
| claim, or in = — moot in which _ pa nly 4 See ~ boy as cs you how to decorate 8 a-brac in colored relief, vRER. 
| ancestor resided or perform is services to the 


trations. This great book, by = .yY cents; three for 25 cents. Dept. THE MURALO CO. 
| Commonwealth. DE PUY PUBLISHING CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y New Brig Borough of Richmond, N. Y¥. 
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The finest face is at its best only when backed up by a stylish, 
neat, distinguished-looking figure, 

No other corset at a low price even attempts the stylish, late 
effect of the New Figure “¥lexthene Meulded Corset.” The 
high-priced ones do not equal it. 

Correct fitting and the best possible effect for your figure are 
assured. Form-moulded for all figures,—with special skill it 
brings out for each figure its greatest possibility in the late, 
stylish, distinguished-looking form. 

* Flexthone Moulded Corset” features are: No rust —no break- 
ing — flexibility — wear-endurance — no losing shape. 

Its price, $1.50, is down almost to that of the comparatively 
worthless bargain-counter goods. 


Special Advertising Sample, 50c. less 
(If not obtainable from dealers), 


sent direct from factory prepaid to 
any address on receipt of $1.00. 


This offer ls made to educate new weurers and 











only one order will be sent to same person. (For a black cor- 
set, lined, or a waist measure above 80, please inclose 50c. extra.) 


Self-Fitting Chart 
FREE 


No matter what corset you wear, ,0u should possess a Self- 
fitting Chart. It is a great convenience; enables you to get a 
fitting as perfect as would a “trying on, especially so with 
“Flexthone” goods as they are moulded for every possible 
measurement the chart can Indicate. 


Sent free, prepaid, on receipt of your address. 


CORONET CORSET CO., Box 4, Jackson, Mich. 





Is made for all sizes of people, 
from babies to the largest men 
and women. It is the product 
of the best of the world’s ma- 
terials and the best American 
—the perfect under- 
for Fealth, Comfort 
ear. 

Sold by the principal dealers 

in all the large cities. 
UY peed By genes write for infor- 

ROOT'’S UNDERWEAR 

1 Greene St., N.Y. 








DO some dealers persistently inform 
the — a some other skirt bind- 
ings are a as good 


.H.& M.? Simply 
because this famous < g is acknowledged to be 
the standard of merit, and although many others 
claim to be as good, none are. On the back and 
label of all genuine S. H. & M. Bias be wt es Bd 
Brush indings you will find the S. H. & M 
registered trade-mark. Look for it and insist on 
finding it. It stands for the best material, the best 
wontcnanthe . the most rfect-fiting ‘qualities, 
elegance and extreme durability. 








Dress-Shield Retainers 


Make one pair of dress-shields serv- 
iceable in several waists as required. 
So small as to catse no inconve- 
nience (to the wearer). Attach or re- 
move shields instantly. Sipleand 
ludestructible. Stronger 
than thread. Set 
of four mailed for 
25 eta. Agents 
wanted, Every wo- 
man needs them. 
Free circular. 


A. F. BEESE, Davenport, Iowa 
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yy THE HOME 


By EMMA M. HOOPER 


inguirers must give their names and addresses 
All correspondents who inclose stamp r ad 


dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Sateen will make a lighter petticoat than alpaca; 
ruffle it as you would a silk one. 


With Evening Gowns of pink or blue chiffon, pink 


| or blue hose and satin slippers matching the gown in 


shade, and white kid gloves, are worn. 


Lace Buttons are merely small buttons covered 
with a white open or lacy material in cotton, and are 
usually used on thin cotton and children's clothes. 


A Complete Dress Form costs six dollars and fifty 
cents; a folding skirt form alone costs three dollars 
less. Prices for accordion-plaiters range from three 


| to fifteen dollars. 


| or to the instep, 


Girls of Sixteen wear their skirts to their shoe-tops 
according to their size. A soft 
rosette of ribbon, silk or velvet with upturned ends 
is more appropriate for the hair of a young girl than 
a lace butterfly. 


Shopping Skirts are frequently worn six inches 
from the ground by city women who find it difficult 
to carry packages and lift a skirt as well; serge, 
cheviot and the double-faced golf cloth are generally 
selected for this purpose. 


Large Waist-Lines do not preclude a belt if the 
proper one is selected ; a thirty-inch waist needs one 
of the girdle effect at the back, tapered narrower 
in front and of black. Neat, black fans, spangled 


| and of a medium size, cost from a dollar and a 





quarter up. 


Little Girl's Dresses. It is very easy to dress a girl 
of two years in white during the winter without 
using cotton materials ; you can select serge, flannel, 
Henrietta, albatross, veiling and cashmere, all of 
which wash, but they will also become yellow from 
constant washing. 


Accordion-Plaited Skirts are still seen in thin 
materials for evening wear, but they cannot be called 
general, being expensive from the quantity of mate- 
rial required and the charge for plaiting. Accordion- 
plaited ruffles remain in vogue for trimming skirts 
made with an overskirt effect. 


Blue Shades on the navy order are not becoming 
to all complexions. With brown eyes and hair a 
collar and yoke of bright old rose, pale yellow or 
clear pink taffeta laid in tiny tucks would be becom- 
ing, also yellowish guipure lace over cream-colored 
taffeta. A sallow complexion must be toned up, and 
these colors accomplish this. 


Buttons for Ornament, not for use, is the rule; so 
continue to usg hooks and eyes up the front of your 
bodices. The majority of shirt-waists will fade in 
one season, but if you try to boil one to a pure white 
it is almost a hopeless task, as they fade so far and 
no farther. Use a five-inch pliable stiffening in the 
lower part of your dress skirts. 


A Five-Gored Skirt is never far out of style if suf- 
ficiently wide. It is always an easy one to remodel 
and may be developed in any material. A net gown 
may be made with a yoke skirt, the centre-front 
being a flat, narrow gore, and the sides and back 
straight widths fitted to the figure by shirrings like 
a deep yoke from a belt over the hips. 


Shirt-Waists are now almost universally made with 
a coat sleeve. A thin percaline lining will cause the 
flannel to wear better where there is any rubbing, 
and keeps the inner side cleaner. Usea striped or 
plain flannel rather than a plaid one. Silk shirt- 
waists are cut with small tabs down the centre-front 
that fasten on alternate sides with three small, fancy 
pearl, silk or metal buttons. 


Dark Blue Serge is usually made up as a jacket 
suit to wear with shirt-waists of cotton or silk. 
Percales are worn in a five-gored skirt and shirt- 
waist. Sailor hats to wear with serge suits are 
trimmed according to the needs of the wearer; if a 
mere crown band is too harsh, then have pompons 
of ribbon, silk or tulle, a bow of ribbon and quills, 
etc. This shape can be made becoming to all, 


Altering Furs is a summer business, and you are 
back, fitting high about the neck without a storm- 


finished off with tails falling to or below the waist- 
line. This is not an extreme novelty, but it always 
looks well with a large, round muff, and when gar- 
ments must do hard service they should not be in the 
extreme of fashion. 


Plaited Skirts. The newest are in four gores with 
a cluster of four side plaits on each side of the centre- 
front turned toward the centre, and stitched from 
belt to feet with plaits gradually spreading out 
toward the lower edge. The centre-back is laid ina 
triple or double box-plait and stitched on the edges 
from the belt to the lower part, making the long, flat 
effect becoming to a short or stout figure. Woolen 
materials are best for this design. 


A Lace Skirt Yoke will lengthen a light skirt in a 
very stylish manner; a new lining is necessary in the 


around the top and shorter at the back; fit the silk 
skirt to this smoothly in front and on the sides with 
a cluster of side plaits at the centre-back. Over the 
cream silk yoke-fit the outside yoke of guipure lace 
which can be drawn and fitted by manipulation over 
the form, the pattern of leaves, etc., finishing the 
edge where it extends over the colored silk. The 
bodice should have a touch of the lace asa yoke, vest 
or girdle; in the latter case it is fitted smoothly, a 
narrow belt is worn, and the effect is quite that of a 
princesse gown. 


White Organdy is not as appropriate for an October 
wedding gown as silk or French veiling materials. 
There is, however, a silk organdy, thirty inches wide 
and only fifty cents a vard, that makes up prettily 
for brides and bridesmaids where expense must be 
considered. It is perfectly natural for a girl to wish 
a white gown for this all-important occasion, but it 
is hardly wise, where it cannot well be afforded, to 
put too much money in a gown that cannot be worn 
on many occasions. One made of the material 
mentioned above, lined with a silky cotton lining, 
and trimmed with~Mechlin inserting, will make a 
girlish, inexpensive and dainty gown for either a 





bride or a bridesmaid. 


safe in having a collar made that is wider at the | 


collar attachment, narrower and pointed in front, and | 


drop fashion, upon which fit a yoke of cream silk all. 
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The “ONEITA” 


(Patented April 25, 1893) 


| Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


Cover the entire body 
like an additional skin. 


Fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without 
pressure, 


Most convenient to 
put on, being entered 
at the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses 
or wear comfortably so 
small a corset. 


Made in great variety of 
fabrics and weights 
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If not sold by your dealer write to the ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 
I Greene Street, New York 
GRAVE ARAELAEREAVERRAAABEVERE GAD, Bees 





No Buttons 
Down 
the Front 
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MADE FOR 


Men, Women 


and 


Young People 


Te eh ee ek ke ee 


and hat 
your de 
receipt : 

No ot 





Sold by Best _ 
Dealers Everywhere 
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With each order a natural tip, just as taken 
from the ostrich. A great curiosity. 


FRE 


Feathers from an Ostrich Farm 


from the birds stay in curl and last for years. 


We Sell at Producer’s Prices Q'rich Feathers, Boas, 


Everything sent prepaid. 


Send Two-cent Stamp for new Illustrated| Souvenir with attractive prices, 
















IMPORT DUTY AND ALL MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS 


We send you prepaid one handsome, 
95 Cts black demi-plume 12 inches long, beautifully 
$1.45 


curled, and such as is retailed fur §1, 50 or more. 


A bunch of three equally good tips, 9 inches long, 
and well worth §2.00. A handsome, thick, gloss 
boa, 20 inches long for $3.75. Feathers fresh 


Plumes and Fans in all styles, 
Money refunded if not satisfied, 


OSTRICH FARM, South Pasadena, Cal. 











“American Made for American Maids ”’ 


IY Chicago Waists 


Have become so popular All Shapes 
that they are now made $i 00 








in various shapes, to 
fit every woman. 


Ladies’ Model 


long waist 


Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless 


Small Shape 


slender 
form 
Nursing The Most 
cutaway Popular 
hips Corset 
Try them! Waists in 


Made of fine the World 


sateen; fast 
black, drab or 
white; clasp or 
button front. 
Sizes 18 to 30, 
waist meas- 
ure; 31 to 36, 
25c extra. 

Ask your dealer for the G-D Cnicaco Waist. 
If he hasn’t it, send a money order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, and we 
will send you one, prepaid, 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 














“HOLDFAST” 
HAIRPINS 


STAY IN PLACE AND KEEP THE HAIR 
AS YOU DRESS IT 


Lighter than bone. 
break. Made in white, black, brown pane fone va 


They do not slip, split or 


Size 2% inches. 
3% and 4% inches. 

Sold by best dealers. Six of smallest or one 
of largest size by mail for 10c¢ in stamps if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 


For braid and bonnet use 3%, 


















































“LININE” 


The New Dress Facing 


(30 inches wide.) 
Warranted “shrunk” by an en- 
tirely new process; it is adapted 
for use in the most expensive as 

well as cheaper gowns. 


“LININE” 


Absolutely Moisture-Proof ensures 

Stiffness, Elasticity, 
Resiliency 

In all colors. ‘The genu- 

ine is stamped “ Linine” 

on every yard, 

All dealers, or write 

A.J, BOYER & CO. 

369 Broadway, New York 











A Penny Proves It 
Buy a postal, simply write your 
address on it and mail it to us. A 


trial quantity of 


SILVER cTR 
ELE ee a 
It’s a labor saver 


will be sent you. 
and a silver saver. It’s unlike others. 
It will surprise you. 

At grocers’, or box postpaid, lic. in stamps. 


“ SILICON,” 34 Cliff Street, New York. 














Adkfor Acne Dress ait 
Improved (Corset Protector 


Metter and cheaper than Dress Shields, being @ com 

nlete garment, always ready to wear with any 

he only pro- 
tector that 
can be worn 
with Shirt- 
Waists with- 
outsewingin. 
‘The only per- 
fect protec- 
tion from 
perspi- 
ration, 
















The Best Shield for bleyele riders. One pair does the work 


No.1. Bust Measure 28-33, $ .65 No.2. Bust Measure 
No. 3, Bust Measure 40-45, 1.00 No, 4. Bust Measure 


Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send money by P. O. Onler. 
M. DEWEY, Mfr., 1397 B, West Monroe St., Chicago ld 


PURE WATER 


The Ralston New-Process Water Still st 
abundant clear, sparkling, delicious water. 
lutely pure. A guarantee of health. 

























A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 


tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it."" Removes all odor of 
Spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 





GERHARD MENNEN CO., 837 Broad St., Newark, N.J. | 


and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 


. | For Painful, Weak 


















more room on the stove than a teakettle. 
P tells ali about it. Write to-day. Price 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 4 Cedar St., New} 
Beware of cheap stilis. They cannot produce purew 



















Send 20 Cents for ome 
subscription to a Fancy pm] 
MAGAZINE, and we an of 


F bric patter® 
Sondeeme 30 inch Battesbot 
CENTERPIECE with instructio 
WALTER P. WEBBER 
Lynn, Muss., Box ® 


erD 









WRITE FOR 


cixcutar. OF Flat Feet 


| LG. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, N.Y. 
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No HAT COMPLE (HUT Ir 


It is something entirely new —a woman's idea — there- 
fore, a good one, 


Eldred’s Antiseptic Hat Pad 


FOR LADIES 
fragrant of fresh violets, is a tablet of the finest French 
riume, which, when volatilized by the warmth from the 
Read, perfumes the hat and hair with a delicate odor 
which can be obtained in no other way. 

It is far superior to liquid perfumes and extracts, which 
turn the hair gray and injure the scalp. Eldred’s Hat 
Pad, on the contrary, prevents all trace of dandruff, and 
gives a brilliant lustre to the hair. 

It lasts for three months and is to be stitched to the 
hat, wherever desired, by means of twe little silk ribbons. 
Every woman who sees it Lecomes enthusiastic at once. 
You should have one. 

Eldred's Antiseptic Hat Pad is sold by good milliners 
and hatters only. Should you be unable to get it from 
your dealer, it will be mailed by the manufacturers on 
receipt of price, 50 cents. 

No other hair perfume so good — none so cheap. 

Elegant Brochure sent FREE; write for it. 


ANTISEPTIC HAT PAD COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT H 
853 Broadway, New York City 


Dealers should write for our Special Proposition. 


AP a 
HEAD WELL DRESSED WITHOUT IT 


There’ sastore in Baltimore that sells 





good Dress Goods and Silks cheaper | 


than any other store in America. 

The new Fall styles are ready — 
you ll want toseesamples. Just write 
what kinds you'll likely use, and 
about what you'd rather pay. 

You'll find prices less for a given 
quality, or quality better for a‘ given 
Hither way, you'll profit. 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., 


Baltimore, U. S. A. 
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The Modern Priscilla 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


A 16-page monthly. Price 50c. per year. Are 
en interested in any kind of Silk Embroidery, 
ttenberg Lace, Cross Stitch, Knitting, Cro- 
eting, Drawn Work, China Painting, Oil, 
Water-Color and Tapestry Painting? Every 
Department of Needlework, House Furnish- 
ing. ‘THE MODERN PRISCILLA is devoted ex- 
clusively to those things that help to make 
home beautiful. Sample Free. Address 


THE PRISCILLA, 112 Boylston St., Boston 
Sd eee a 
GOFF’S BRAIDS ARE THE BEST MADE 


oe 





‘K FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


OFFS ™ 





GOFF'S has been the standard braid for 40 years. 


ement has been introduced in its composition and 
re to keep it at its high standard—* The Best." 


ARTISTIC HOME 





A (NEW) 608- 
PAGE BOOK 
a seni pontpaia.” 95C 


The *‘ Cottage - Builder "’ 
Issued Monthly. 
per year with any two 
$ 25-eent books 
Each number contains 12 
new Cottage plans. Sample 
copy, 10c. 

WHEN WRITING 
Send a rough sketch of the 
kind of building wanted. 
Any FIVE 25c. books, $1.00. 
. Be | 32 Houses, $1000 to $1200, 25e 
4, = 32 Houses, ob to toes } = 

° | $2 Ilouses, $1500 to $2000, 
Homie Churches, ° . Zhe | 32 Houses, $1800 to $2500, 25¢ 
$900 to $1000, Zhe | 32 Houses, $2000 to $3000, Bie 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, Architect, St.Louis, Mo. 
el 
teamering. 


The Lewis sete 
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® 4 scHUsTER, RustDESCE, 
Brick City Houses, 


. Bks. 1,8 
Houses, ~ 





UNION, Mu. 












any person who stammers, with full par- 
treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover 


postage. 
School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Black Silks are much worn. In style they rank 
as follows: Peau de soie, satin, taffeta and very fine 
gros-grain. 


Drop Skirts. Drop or separate linings are uni- 
versally worn. They are made with five gores, and 
are three yards and a half wide. 


Misfit Back. Interline the back of your waist from 
the collar to two inches below the shoulder-blades 
with thin canvas, which will disguise the sharp 
appearance. 


Evening Dresses of net over silk have bodices made 
entirely of rows of lace inserting and velvet ribbon, 
not over an inch wide, the skirts being either of plain 
or figured net. 


Fall Suits. If your jacket suit is for general wear 
or hard service have it of cheviot-finished serge, but 
if for sunny days, visiting and such nice wear let it 
be of broadcloth. Venetian cloth usually wears a 
little rough. 


The New Sleeves are snug in fit, with only an 
“eased in" fullness or a few gathers. The turnover 
cuff is newer than the soft one over the hand and quite 
after the gauntlet or square design seen on Louis 
Sixteenth basques a few years ago. This style of 
cuff requires an interlining of crinoline. 


Skirt Seams where there are plaits are frequently 
trimmed with clusters of tiny silk buttons placed 
irregularly on each side of the seam; the bodices do 
not require the button trimming, though it is fre- 


| quently used in clusters holding plaits at the top, or 





| apart at the top of border, 





on pointed tabs from neck to waist-line. 


Evening Gown. Drape net, tulle, chiffon or mous- 
seline tightly around the shoulders of the low-necked 
gown as a narrow ruffled fichu, fastening at the 
centre front or left with a fluffy, irregular rosette and 
one very long end. Have no sleeves at all or very 
long wrinkled ones pointed over the hands, 


Straight Front Effects with the rather pointed waist- 
line are obtained by the underwear and by having the 
bodice fitted without curves and made long-waisted, 
also by the style of walk now adopted by fashionable 
women who do not wish any prominence of the 
figure to interfere with the dropped or lowered belt. 
All dress iinings are as much boned as ever. 


New Coats for different gowns are of the half-long, 
loose back order, in light cloth. But I would not 
recommend this style where a coat must be made to 
do duty more than one season. For a limited sum, 
say from twelve to fifteen dollars, it is far better to 
select a tan, golden brown or black, short, close-fitting 
coat with the turndown collar, fly fastening, and 
slight spring at the back. 


Narrow Skirts. Cut your skirt down the centre 
front and insert a plaited panel of black mousseline 
or Brussels net over a plain piece of black taffeta five 
inches wide at the top and twenty at the lower edge. 
At the centre back of the satin skirt use a similar 
panel, and on the round waist use the mousseline as a 
tightly draped fichu with rosette and ends in front; 
let the white lace yoke and stock alone. 


Walking Skirts will average a height of two inches 
above the ground; rainy day and golf skirts should 
be six inches above. A calling costume should have 
the skirt made with a dip of two to four inches at the 
back. The very short skirts have been lengthened 


| and the very long ones shortened until a happy 


medium has been attained. The drop-skirt lining is 
joined to the outer fabric only at the belt. 


Skirt Border. The'plaid skirt may be made with 
a five-inch border of plain broadcloth, in blue or 
green. Cut the new lining sufficiently long, and 


| shape each gore of the border as though it were the 
| lower part of the skirt, which it really is. 


Then run 
five rows of machine stitching a quarter of an inch 
Use the cloth for a short, 
pointed vest under the plaid jacket as well. 


The New Etons for girls are made with a blouse 
effect in front-and either a belt all around or only 
across the front. This is the newest jacket brought 
out in fur, and it is well known that many fashions for 
the cloth coats and jackets originate in sealskin and 
Persian lamb. For country driving have a long cloth 
Newmarket cloak or one of the elongated golf capes ; 
the latter are cheaper and more conservative, but the 
cloak is newer in style. 


Ready-Made Suits. If you send your waist and 
bust measure and skirt length to a shop where they 
sell ready-made suits they will send one of the regu- 
lar size nearest to your measures. One made exactly 
to your measures, waist and sleeve length, shoulders, 
collar, hips, etc., would be a special order suit, and 
would cost from ten to twenty-five dollars more on 
account of being made éspecially for you, and not 
after the regular grade. 


Fur Collarettes remain very much in fashion and 
all have the tail trimming. They come in seal, otter, 
Persian lamb, black marten, sable, stone marten, lynx 
in black, gray and bluish tints, and also in all the 
cheap made skins. 
ermine, blue and silver fox, chinchilla, etc. Mink 
will be worn, but it is not a leader among the fall 
furs. Cloth suits and winter jackets will be trimmed 
with black and brown furs. 


Sleazy Materials do not make serviceable skirts, as 
they will sag and eventually hang unevenly unless 
well shaped and made with from five to seven gores 
with the material sewed in the seams with the lining. 
The box-plaited back is a thing of the past; the fan or 
inverted back with two to four narrow side plaits 
flatly overlapped for a fan spreading at the lower 
part, or a single under or inverted box plait’for the 
revived habit back, is the newest skirt. 


Black Cheviot Suits for all times require a four to 
six gore skirt well flared below the knees by an out- 
ward spring at each seam, made with an inverted 
back and no trimming beyond a well-arranged bind- 
ing and, perhaps, a few rows of stitching, but if the 
stitching cannot be done exactly even, omit it. A 
tight jacket of an Eton length ortwo inches below the 
waist-line, with fly fastening, rolled collar and small 
sleeves, is worn with this skirt. A slightly pointed 
effect in front gives length of waist to a full or short 
figure to whom close-fitting jackets are as a rule 
becoming. 
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SAVE 33% 


DRESS GOODS 
Direct from the Mill 


CHEVIOTS, OXFORDS 
HOMESPUNS, BROADCLOTHS AND SERGES 


These are the finest quality, fresh-made goods — direct 


from the loom. 


OUR PRICES: 


No seconds nor mill ends. 


54 inches wide, from 90 cents to 
$1.50 per yard —at least ONE- 


THirp Less than you can get them elsewhere. 


For Golf, Outing, Bicycle and 


Samples by Mail Free. 


length desired. Save retailer 
by dealing direct with us. 


Tailor-Made Suits 


You judge the quality 
yourself. Will cut any 
i 


and jobber’s profits 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL 


303 Mill Street, Tilton, N. H. 








The Origi 


SAUCE 


Nal and Genuine worcester 


PERRINS’ 


sire ° 


Club men and all good livers appreciate the appetizing 
relish given to Oyster Cocktails, Welsh Rarebits, Lobster 
Newburgh and all Dishes Flavored with this Sauce. 
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Two EXTRAORDINARY 
VALUES 


No. 1035, Ladies’ Jacket of finest 
black or navy blue kersey cloth, 
trimmed with three overlaid kersey 


































Jacket 
No. 


Vial i ALL ALL ial A lal 


en00 Straps, deep storm collar and new 
e e style bell sleeves, 
Cape lined with fine 
gate silk Romaine, 


21 inches long, 
$ 


No. 1227, Silk Seal 
Plush Cape, clabo- 
rately embroidered 
with cut jet and 
braid, deep storm 
collar and front 
edged with full 
black thibet fur, 
lined with an 
excellent 
quality black 

cilkoline, 24 
inches long 


No, 1228, 
2Tinches 


eT TU te a i ee id 







. long, 
Our Fall 

and Winter > 
Fashion No. 
Catalogue 1229,30 
No. 51 is inches 
free. Write long, 
for it. ' $5.50. 


SP Tart et tar Lard ie Ps i hl a i 


Goods forwarded C. 0. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination and without deposit. 


‘ 
—- 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO \~ i( 
THE GREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 
WIVUMETL MO Tun OTTO Ta nT 


The Swellest 
Mackintosh 


Ever designed for women who dress styiishly, even 
on rainy days. Stylishly cut and made in all varie- 
ties of mackintoshed plain and fancy covert cloths, 

etc., to order from measure only. We call it the 

Double- 

Breasted, 


Prices very reasonable. Samples Free. 


More Women Want Dress Skirts at 


$2.50, and Capes to match, $2.50, than ever 
before. They tell us ‘no mackintosh gar- 
ments they have tried equals them at any 
price,” 
SUPPLY COMPANY," our tracle-mark, on 
the hanger guarantees the genuine. 
Agents Wanted. “Latest Fashions,” 


our catalogue of women's wear, sent free. 


LADIES SUPPLY COMPANY 
111 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il, 


THE OMO side ati 
DRESS SHIELD 


> Odorless 

Impervious 

No Chemicals 

No Rubber 

Washable 

Every Pair Warranted 


Recommended for their hygienic 

ualities by Journals of Health. 
Tt your dealer does not keep 
them, send 25 cents for sample 
pair to 


OMO MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Connecticut 


I will send Six Butter Doilies and 


For 20 cts. o: 
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ohe 18-inch Centre Piece, stamp- 
on fine white linen, and with it, 
free of charge, Latest Catalogue of Br1GGs’ TRANSFER 


PATTERNS. Joseph Walker, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 


fk AY STOCKINGS 


For Ladies and Children 


TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING 
The ideal stocking for summer or winter. 
Hygienic. Satisfactory and economical. 
Two separate parts. Buttons to waist. No 

rters. Try m the next buy and 
,e pleased. Sent on approval where not 
kept by dealers. rite for circulars. 
THE FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St., Elyria, Obie 

















Box-Back Ulster 


Our Mackintosh | 


Soki only by us direct. “LADIES | 





VORWERK’S 
Patent Collar Stiffening 


The most prac- 
tical and best in- 
terlining in use. 
Equally adapted 
for standin as 
wales teen- dows 
collars. Circular 
woven, shaped for 
the neck, wil] not 
crease or unravel, 
The caly | racti- 
cal collar rlin- 
ing in use. 

Ask your Dry- 
Goods Merchant, 
or write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers 
452 Broadway, New York 


To Whitely is to Rightly 
Exercise Exercise, 




















The WHITELY EXERCISER 


expands and devel chest, corrects round shoulders, 
strengthens back, reduces corpulency and brings perfect 
physical development. Is used alike ly athletes and in- 
valids—by men, women and children, Send 10¢ for 
“Physical Education,” by Dr. Anderson, of Yale. 
Every page of this 50-cent book is interesting and meets 
somebody's need. New edition just out, fully illustrated, 
The WHITELY is made in four grades —@2, $8, 64 
and @&. Seld by dealers or sent on receipt of price. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
The new “Tiger Beoklet” full of original ilustra- 
tions and sparkling facts sent FREE. Don't miss it. 


WHITELY EXERCISER COMPANY, 
30 Marine Building, Chicago, Itt, 


ol THERES NOTHING BETTER 


ON A WOOD OR METAL 
























Will Rest You from Head to Foot 


Springy enough to conform to the shape of your body — 
qiviag a ve ee without weight affecting it in 
places, as does the woven-wire springs. Made strong 


and durable. Easily cleaned and will not rust. 

Try one for 80 nights; If not satisfactory your money back 
If one dealer will not supply you, write us—we'll tell you of 
another who will. BOOKLET FREE. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 2 Broad St., Utica, N. Y¥. 
Quis 
. fi /, \ SF i p 
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PRACTICALLY 


ILLUSTRATING *“tatcur 


By successful illustrators and art editors ; all the classes of an 

art school and practical, special, 
technical training in addition. 
Class in Wall Paper a. 
Lessons by mail. Terms moder 
ate. Booklet on Modern Ilustra- 
ting and Catalogue free, or call. 


New York School of !lustrating 
114 W. 84th St., New York 
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BASE BURNERS 


Detroit Stove Works 


largest stove plant in the world, 
manufacture stoves of all kinds for 
cooking and heating, and to burn 
coal, wood or gas. 

If the stove you 
buy bears this trade- 
mark you are assured 
thereby that you have 
bought the best ap- 
paratus of the kind 
made. 

Do not allow unscrupulous dealers 
to persuade you that something else 
is just as good until you have seen a 
JEWEL and can judge for yourself, 


If your dealer does not sell Jewels write 
us for circulars of whatever kind of stove 

ou may need; we will tell you how to get 
tt We pay freight to equalize with any 
other foundry, so that you can get the best 
stove made at no greater cost than ordinary 
goods. Over 3,000,000 Jewels in use, 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Til. 























Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 


(Oe 


THESE ARE THE ONLY 
TOOLS YOU'LL NEED. 


For Bicycles 
For Carriages 
For Automobiles 


Send for Booklet. 


The American Dunlop Tire Co. 
Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Ill, 














Grand ries 


Flowers 
»ve the handsome 


core 
Oxalis 

? 

New; and the finest winter-blooming bulb. 


of immense size, borne well abx 
foliage, and a persistent bloomer from November to 


June. Succeeds in any window. Always full of bloém. 
Twocolors — Bright Pink and Pure White. Two large- 
flowering bulbs, one of each color, for 10e, bulbs, 
8 of each color, for 20c, postpaid, with Catalogue. 
of Bulbs and Plants is 
Our Fall Catalogue fh. est ever issued--04 
ages, hundreds of fine cuts and chromo covers. Sent 
ree to wi Apply. We are headquarters for 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, and other lall 
Bulbs; New Winter-Blooming Plants, Vines, Seeds, 
y Perennials, Rare New Fruits, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 





Kokomo Ornamental Fence 


Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. 

Ss price for CEMETERIES and CHURCHES, 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 

408 North St., Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 


Catalogue free. 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL, | 
une Book Frve. Result of 76 years’ experience. 


RK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 


| “ Poems of the Rod and Gun.” 


| was never broken as narrated in the poem. 
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“The Man with the Hoe,” the popular poem by 
Edwin Markham, first appeared in the “San 
Francisco Examiner’ of January 3, 1899. 


“ Mother Goose for Grown Folks” was Mrs. Adeline 
D. T. Whitney's first book. It appeared in 1857. 
Mrs. Whitney has written, in all, twenty-six books. 


“The Choir Invisible,” the dramatic version of 
| James Lane Allen’s novel of that name, is the work 
| of Miss Frances Hastings. It has been approved by 

Mr. Allen himself. 


George Gissing, the author of a number of real- 
istic novels describing the lower middle class in 
England, was born in Wakefield, England, on 
November 22, 1857. 


“In His Steps.” 


of the Rev. 
successful book, ‘‘ In His Steps.” 





“The White Book of Sarnen,” which was issued | 


about 1475, gives the first published version of the 
| story of William Tell, the legendary hero of 
Switzerland in her early struggle for independence. 


“ The Old Curiosity Shop,” which Charles Dickens | 


made so familiar in his novel of that name, has been 
added to the list of literary landmarks in London 


which have disappeared before the march of modern 


| improvement. 


Twenty Thousand Writers. The 


| are trying to live by authorship, 


A Permanent Copyright on books is now asked 
for by many prominent authors, At preseut copy- 
rights in the United States are granted for twenty- 
eight years, with the privilege of a renewal for 


| fourteen years, or forty-two years in all. 


The Original of “ Cranford,” the little English 


| village that Mrs. Gaskell tells about in her delightful 


book, is Knutsford, which is about fifteen miles from 
Manchester, A bas-relief memorial to Mrs. Gaskell 
has been placed in front of the Knutsford post-office. 


“ The Poet of Rod and Gun" was Isaac McLellan, 


who died in August, 1899, at Greenport, Long Island. | 


He was so called because of his most popular book, 
He was ninety-three 
years old when he died, and he had been a friend of 
Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Hawthorne and other 


| noted authors. 


“The Luck of Edenhall,” the curious chalice of 
extremely thin glass so well known 
Longfellow’s spirited translation of Uhland’s ballad, 
It is 
still preserved in its ancient leather case at Edenhall, 


| the seat of the historic family of Musgrave, near 


Penrith, in Cumberland, England. 


“The First Sweet Sleep of Night” is a quotation 
from the opening stanza of Shelley’s ‘Lines to an 
Indian Air”’: 

“T arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shining bright.” 





Lafcadio Hearn, the Ionian Greek of Irish parent- 
age, who for years lived in New Orleans, New York 
and elsewhere in this country, is said to have 
assumed the name of Koisumai and become a sub- 
ject of the Mikado of Japan. Mr. Hearn is the 
author of ‘‘Chita,” “Youma,” “ Kokoro” and a 
number of other books, and is fifty years old. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge is the author of the 
quotation, 
‘Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink,” 


| the second line of which is often misquoted, “ But 


not a drop to drink.” The lines are from “ The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner.”’ 


“In Memoriam.”’ When this poem was begun by 
Tennyson his sister Emily was just recovering from 
an illness of many months, brought on by the shock 
caused by the sudden death from apoplexy of her 
betrothed, young Arthur Henry Hallam, whom the 
poem commemorates. Years afterward she married 
Captain Jesse, of the English Navy. She died on 
January 24, 1857. 


No Life of Thackeray that can be considered ade- 
quate has yet been written. The introductions by 
his daughter, Mrs. Ritchie,.to the Biographical 


satisfactory record of the great novelist, and the 


appeared so far. 


New Books. The best way to open a new book, 
according to the author of ‘‘ Modern Bookbinding,” 
| is to hold the book with its back on a smooth table; 





then, keeping the leaves upright in one hand, to let 


down first the front and next the back cover, and 
then a few of the front and back leaves alternately, 


pressing the sections gently open until the centre of | 
If this is done a few times the | 


the bock is reached, 
best results will be obtained. 


S. Sheppard, who wrote under the pen-name of 
Beatrice Reynolds. It is said that 
Auchester’”’ himself represents Herr Joachim; 
“Seraphael,’’ Mendelssohn; ‘‘ Aronach,’”’ Zelter; 
“Porphyro,” Napoleon IIL; ‘Starwood Burney,” 
Sterndale Bennett; ‘‘ Diamond Albany,” Disraeli; 
* Rodomant,’”’ Beethoven; ‘“ Milans Angré,”’ 
Moscheles; ‘“‘Clara Bennett,” Jenny Lind, and 
“* Maria,"’ Beethoven's sister. 


The Origin of “ Yankee Doodle” is uncertain. 
The words are said to have been written in a house 
called ‘Fort Crailo,”’ or the “ Yankee Doodle 
House,” at Greenbush, on the Hudson River, in New 
York State, when the place was owned by General 
Johannes van Rensselaer. Another version is that 
the words were composed by a British Sergeant in 
Boston in 1775, and there are still other accounts. 
The tune is declared to have been popular in England 
during the Commonwealth. It is said that Oliver 
Cromwell was designated as “‘ Nankee Doodle,"’ 
and also that the tune was originally that of the 
old song, “‘ Lydia Locket lost her pocket.” 





Six million copies are the unparal- | 
leled figures now declared to represent the circulation | 
Charles M. Sheldon’s phenomenally | 


Society of | 
American Authors says that there are in this coun- | 
try, besides editors and employees, slightly more | 

| than twenty thousand men and women who live or | 


because of | 


Edition of his works, come the nearest to forming a | 


“ Life’’ by Herman Merivale and Frank T. Marzials | 
is the best connected account of his career that has | 


“Charles Auchester” was written by Elizabeth | 


“Charles | 
| mace, steam or hot water apparatus; or 





One thousand styles and sizes 
for cooking and heating 
Prices from $5 to $50 





The genuine all bear the above Trade-Mark, and are sold 
with a written guarantee 


Si eres ==) Awarded First Prize Paris Exposition 1900 
OVER ALL THE WORLD 
Sold by First-class Stove Merchants everywhere 


Made only by THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 


Oak Sesves 





A 
Kitchen Piano 


‘*Everything at her fingers’ ends.’’ 
Nothing to walk or long for. Sugar, flour, salt, 
spices, milk, eggs and molasses in this self-clean- 
ing cabinet. We make nine 
kitchen cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 


Hoosier Mig. Co., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 


different kinds of | 


1 Cent Each. 
Size 5'4ex8. 


120 for $1.00 
1700 Subjects. 


Authors and homes, famous 
paintings, architecture, etc. 
225 on Life of Christ. 175 Ma- 
donnas. Send two 2-ct. stamps 
for four sample pictures and 
24-page catalogue, illustrated 3 
with thirty pictures. v 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mas, 


Thoroughly trains 
ASTMAN men and women for bust 
ness and secures situ 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. tions. Justruction by 
mail or in person, Ex 
For full information, address 
Box 916, PouGuKkrepsiE, N.Y. 


ROYAL STATIONERY 


Delivered free no matter where you live, Teo 
quires finest Paper, with Initial or M 
(choice of five designs), and 50 envelopes 
match : /nitial. Monogram 
Stamped in Plain Colors, . 8.75 GLP 
Gold, Silver or Copper Bronze, .85 LE 
Iiinminated in Two Colors, 1.00 be 
Handsome sample book and sheet of souvent 
engraved work mailed for 10 cents. 
Royal Visiting Cards— Latest styles of a 
graving and sizes, including plate. Samples 
free. 50 cards, T5c.; 100 cards, $1.00 
Engraved Wedding Invitations ana 
“At Homes.’ Samples fret. 
Royal Engraving Co., 15 8. 9th St., Philadelphia 








nses low. 
Cc. C. GAINES, 


























When you buy a shade mounted on a roller 
see to it that the dealer unrolls the shade and 
shows you the label on roller bearing the 
Stewart Hartshorn signature; if it is not there, 
refuse it, as it is not a genuine 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


The market is full of poor shade rollers sold on the repu- 
tation made by the Hartshorn. Refuse them and accept 
only the genuine with the Hartshorn siguature. 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS 





Uniform Temperature 
ALWAYS ! 


It makes no difference 
whether you have fur- 


whether it is new orold. All you need is the 
Automatic Electric 
Heat Regulator 


On market 19 years. As simple and no more expen- 
sive than a good clock. Sent on 30 days’ Free Trial ; 
if not satisfactory, return at our expense. Free 
klet. WRITE TO-DAy. 
W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
26th St. and Ave. A, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





The field is 

open for ambi- 

tious men and women 

to enter, Salaries are large ’ 

and the business fascinating. 

TAUGHT PRACTICALLY BY MAIL | 

by the first and only school of its kind 

in the world. Individual instructions by suc- 
cessful “ ad" writers. Q7” Send for prospectus. 
Page-Davis Ady. Sehool, 513 Medinah Temple, Uhicago 











STUDY Takes spare time only. Oldest and Best 
Correspondence School in the World. Same 7 
teachers for ten years. Plan 
approved by —- and 
Educators. Adapted to the 
for the Bar. Three courses: College, 
Business, Preparatory. Opens new 
HOME Terms. Special Offer now. 
Send for particulars. 
Correspondence School of Law 


busy boy or man. Prepares \% 
chances for you. Esheral 
96 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 

















Can be effective without being 
high-priced. Our 29 years’ experi- 
ence and improved machinery en- 
able us to make the best effects for 5 
lowest cost. our samples be- 
fore placing your order. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 

1214-16 Market St., Philadelphia 











Cee Brey: 
Maratta’s original pal 
the Poetess, beat 
duced in twelve © 


Ec 
— — ———— - 
for framing, 12 * 


SAPHO #5 


out it. Postpaid, safely wrapped, 25c. Money back if 
C. E, BLAKE & CO., 92 State St., Chie 


‘Individual Communion 

Outfits wg pal bd catalogue and 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Box 16, Rochester, N. ¥ 


t, ~ i. : 








7 cents per 
copy. 15 8 
Cut price on everything in Music. coPtes for $1. 
Catalogues of 12,000 pieces, FREE 
BREHM BROS., ERIE, PA. 


xs| SHEET MUSI 
copy, 


ros 
STARCH LUSTER 3% 
| ulars, or send 10c. for full-sized package, enough fot 

| COLUMBIA WAX WORKS, 39 Bond 5 
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CANT MAKE ANY HISTAKE oe TAKE ANY RISK A 
WHEN roveBuro 
ad | TOULD it be an object to you to reduce your fuel bills at least one A. T. JONES 
third; own a range that will cook for one or forty; heat water for Vice-Pres. Alabama Nat. Bank | 
the kite hen, bath and entire house; require no interchanging as the Birmingham, Ala., Apr. 14,1900 eq 
seasons change; burn natural or fuel gas, and hard coal, soft coal or | Take pleasure in saying 247G 
} ake einsaying 47G eq 
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CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS 


$end at once for the new Cornish American TWENTIETH 
CENTUKY SOUVENIR CATALOGUE, a very handsome 
book with colored fac-simile of a celebrated painting: 
“St. Cecilia and the Angelic Choir"; also our unique 
geference book, ** The Heart of the People,” and our 
latest list of 2000 recent purchas- 
ens, selected from every State in 
7 Union —the whole, FREE, 
an. The information 
Is positively indispensa- 
every intendia ng purchaser, 
CATALOGUE AND EXTRAS 
Free. Send us your name and 
address, and package will reach 
you at once, all charges paid. 


Over One- Quarter 
Million Satisfied 
Customers. 

CASH FOR YOU! 






















discount from list 
lpriees of $10 on an Or- 
igen, and $20 on » Pinno.) 


With every Cornish Piano 
we send a Cornish Patent 
Musical Attachment, 
which correctly imitates 
the Harp,Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin,etc. This can 
be had with the Cor- 
Piano. For refer- 
ences, consult your bank, 
our bank, any bank. 


CORNISH & CO. 


Washington, New Jersey. 
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Adelaide Ann Procter wrote the words of the 
hymn, “ The Shadows of. the Evening Hours.” 
Miss Procter joined the Roman Catholic Church 
when she was in her twenty-sixth year. 





































| Dose Indicator 
15¢ 


Keeps medicine free from: dust and germs, ond ‘ells 
time to take next dose. Fits any. fags or “mak 
stand for bottle ag aigeernge | fat 
If your dealer hasn't it, send 1 


SHARON MANUFACT 
134 South lith Street, 


Margaret Ruthven Lang, the song composer, was 
born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1867. She studied 
composition in Munich with Victor Glutt, and 
orchestration in Boston with G. W. Chadwick. 








Finger-Board is the name which is given to the 
board which is placed over the smooth surface of the 
neck of stringed instruments, on which the player | 
presses his fingers wheu shortening the strings. 














“In a Persian Garden” is made up from a num- 
ber of verses from the Fitzgerald translation of the 
Rubaiy4t of Omar Khayyam, The music is by Lisa 
Lehmann. The numbers of the cycle are divided into 





ee y : s An ae and nourishing luncheon quickly 
| solos, duets and quartettes. prepared on a Cunting- dish, send me your name and 
~ 3 ‘ est grocer’s name and we will sen 2u 
Madame Albani’s real name is Marie Louise | . iv, a 
Cécilia Emma Lajeunesse. She is of French- | More than 60 Way. s 


Canadian parentage, and was born at Chambly, near 
Montreal, in 1850. In 1878 she married Ernest Gye, 
the lessee of Covent Garden Theatre, London, 


to Cook Macaroni He 
Edited by the Foremost Covking Authority. 


These recipes were collected from all over the 

world, by a member of this company, who made a 
special trip for the purpose. Send five 2-cent stamps 
for the book and enough “ Marvelli” for a meal for 
six persons. “ Marvelli” has 50 per cent. more gluten 
than any other macaroni. Its absolute cleanliness 
and purity are guaranteed. 


THE MARVELLI CO., 111 Larned St.,W., Detroit, Mich. 


The Metronome is recommended to piano students 
for scale practice, as by its use absolute evenness of 
time is secured. It is not well, however, to practice 
for more than fifteen or twenty minutes at a time 
with the metronome, as its ticking becomes irritating | 
if too long continued. 
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Bread shortened with 


Ko-Nut 


Is delicious 
and keeps fresh. 


Ask your grocer for KO-NUT or write 


INDIA REFINING CO., Philadelphia 


Free: Write for 20th Century Mother Goose. 





HORTENING 
FRYING 


Going Abroad to Study Music. There are abun- 
dant opportunities for acquiring a practical musical 
education in this country. If, however, a girl feels 
that study under foreign masters is absolutely neces- 
sary in her case she will probably find the best 
instructors on the piano and the most satisfactory 
musical opportunities in Vienna and Berlin. 


From Parlor 
to Kitchen 


Piano Practice. In the opinion of almost all 
teachers of the piano there never comes a time in the 
career of a pupil when he or she may dispense with 
the practice of exercises. In order to be a good 
piano player a certain amount of technique is 
required, and the only way to obtain and keep it is 
through the constant practice of good exercises. 





NECESSITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
in FF PACKAGES ONLY. 


A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


ie Furnished by the - 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
















Piano Solos which are very beautiful but difficult 
are the following: 
** Siegfried and the Rhinedaughters ”’ 
Wagner-Rubinstein 







“ Frithlingsrauschen ” (‘‘ Spring Storms ’’)...Sindin » 

Novellette, Op. 21, No. 7.......--e0e-ee0s ‘mamas WATER HEATER 
Wectarme, Op. BH ..ccscvcascvcrces . Tschaikowsky Mr a ne F Which occupies but little 
Valse—Caprice....... ..+++.-Chaminade re peony -” 
TR EID”. oo so nc ceesee véacrede MacDowell eal’s Ss na i } ef day; fur. 

‘**Zu Deinen Fiissen "’ (‘At Thy Feet’’)........Grieg — hot ‘ 
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ing, sickness, 


Some Spanish Love Songs that 
words are the following: 


have English 
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Carpets tate and Furnish wadded ; 
out charge. Carpets range 
re cents to $1.17. Buying from the Mill 


Save from 25 to 75 per cent. The Catalogue 
free. Address this way: Ber 


JULIUS WWLIVS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 426 


CARPETS. Frezis 


our lithographed book, you can 


Gives the thrifty housekeeper the means to make and all 
‘Es Tanto To que Queiro”’ ....Maud Valerie White hume beautiful and stylish Pay easily ly kept clean. domestic pur 
“Chanson Espagnole ”’ Chaminad TFA yw gt ane Smee 
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Madame Sembrich’s real name is Praxede een For the — FREE of expense or 


Marcelline Kochauska. She took her middle name | 


Address 
> . W. G, TIEMANN & C0, 
and her mother’s name, Sembrich, for her stage name. 


107 Park Row, New York 


DEAF 


$7.5 


AND UP. The labor-saving de- 
vice that’s worth closets. 















Perfect in purity and blend. 
The Coffee of 
the connoisseur. 


is an ornament to 
or house. ade 
of hardwood, an- 
tique finish. Fitted 
with casters and 
easy to regis — 


that she had a voice, and she became the pupil of 
| Victor Rokitansky, a bass singer in the Imperial 
Opera House at Vienna. Later she went to Milan 
‘and became a pupil of Lamperti. She made her 
début at Athens in 1877. She is the wife of Wilhelm 





Why. ry you use a vanilla ex- 
tract that is not satisfactory 
when you can always have 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


By insisting upon it ? 
Joseph Burnett Co. 
Boston, Mass. 





Stengel, her first music teacher. Py be 2: 08 be de 


wedding or birth- 





The Original Song, “ Dixie’s Land,” was com- day gift. Used and 
posed in 1859 by Daniel Emmett as a “ walk-around” recommen by 
for Bryaut’s minstrels. Mr. Emmett frequently ess <Siesus 
heard the performers in a circus make the remark, INEFICAN COOKS. 

. : ae, Money refunded 
“1 wish I was in Dixie,’’ as soon as the Northern if not satisfied. 
climate began to be too severe for the tent life which | Descriptive cata- 
they followed. This expression suggested the song, | Bs 2 Fon i 
“Dixie’s Land.” It made a hit at once in New | pm tt tet 
York, and was speedily carried to all parts of the | Write to-day. 


Union by numerous bands of wandering minstrels. 
In the fall of 1860 Mrs. John Wood sang it in New 
Orleans in the burlesque of “ Pocahontas,” and 
before a week had passed the whole city had taken 
it up. A New Orleans publisher saw possibilities in 
the music, and without the authority of the composer 
had the air harmonized and rearranged, issuing it 
with words embodying the strong Southern feeling 
then existing-in New Orleans. 


QUEEN CABINET CO., Security Bidg., Chicago, Iil. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair — why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the Ante instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 


tampered envelopes will be answered by mail 


GER 


Dinner Sherbets. Mint, ginger and tamarind 
sherbets may always take the place of the ordinary 
dinner punch. They are easily made by adding the 
main flavorings to a lemon water ice. 


Currant Punch. Boil for five minutes two pounds 
of sugar and a quart of water; skim; add the juice 
of two lemons and one orange; strain, and stir in a 
pint tumbler of currant jelly. Stand this aside until 
very cold, When ready to serve add chipped ice 
and a quart bottle of Apollinaris. 


Fruit Marmalade and Fruit Butter. The difference 
between these twois that one is fine and compact, 
and is usually made by putting the fruit, after long 
cooking, through a sieve; while in the marmalade 
part of the fruit is left in pieces. The term 
marmalade, in England, is always applied to orange ; 
and marmalades or preserves made from other fruits 
are called jams. 


Sweet Potato Croquettes, Bake the sweet potatoes 
until they are tender ; then scoop out the centres and 
put them through a vegetable press. To each two 
cups of mashed potatoes allow a tablespoonful of 
butter, a level teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of 
sugar and a half salispoonful of white pepper; mix 
thoroughly. Form into cylinders, dip in egg, then 
in breadcrumbs and fry in smeking-hot fat. 


Chemistry of Foods. It is quite necessary for the 
ordinary housewife to understand the chemistry of 
foods ; it aids in the preparation of the same and in 
arranging meuus. Where a menu calls for one suc- 
culent and one starchy vegetable, and neither can be 
procured in your neighborhood, substitute the ones 
which are accessible; for instance, if rice is called 
for on a menu, substitute potatoes ; if stewed cucum- 
bers or squash, or even Cauliflower is called for, 
and you can get turnips, cabbage or tomatoes, use 
either one of these in the place. 


Codfish Cutlets. Select good, solid codfish; pick 
apart one pound, throw into cold water, wash thor- 
oughly, change the water three or four times, then 
put it into fresh water and over the fire until it just 
reaches the boiling point. Drain and press free 
from moisture. Mix with this an equal quantity of 
mashed potatoes; add a saltspoonful of pepper, the 
yolk of an egg and a tablespoonful of butter. Mix 
thoroughly ; form into cutlets, dip in egg and bread- 
crumbs and fry in smoking-hot fat. Pour the 
tomato sauce in the dish, arrange the cutlets and 
send to the table. 


Chestnut Salad. Shell large solid chestnuts; 
throw them into boiling water for five minutes, and 
remove the brown skins; then boil or steam until 
tender. While they are boiling put into a bowl a 
saltspoonful of salt, a dash of black pepper, one 
onion sliced very thin; add four tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil, rubbing all the while, and then two table- 
spoonfuls of tarragon vinegar. Pour this over the 
chestnuts while they are hot; stand aside until very 
cold, and serve on lettuce leaves. Or the dish may 
be covered with finely chopped cress. The receipt 
given will answer for a pint of chestnuts. 


Clam Cocktails. Clam and oyster cocktails are 
made much after the same fashion. In my opinion 


they are not wholesome. Put into a tumbler six 
small clams or oysters; add two drops of tabasco | 


sauce, a tablespocnful of lemon juice, a teaspoonful 
of onion juice (to the oysters a saltspoonful of salt), 
four tablespoonfuls of tomato ketchup; mix thor- 
oughly; stand in a bowl packed with cracked ice, 
and serve in this ways The cocktails should be 
mixed at least a half hour before serving time, and 
kept in the refrigerator. If they are then put in 


bowls, packed with cracked ice and sent to the table | 
they will be in good condition. They are eaten with | 


an oyster-fork. 


Currant Loaf. Rub a quarter of a pound of butter 
into one quart of flour, then mix in half a cupful of 
sugar, Dissolve one yeast cake in two tablespoon- 
fuls of warm water. Scald and cool one pint of 
milk; add the yeast to the milk, then stir both into 
the flour and stand aside in a warm place for two 
hours. This mixture should form a batter, not a 
dough. If your flour is very strong you may pos- 
Sibly have to add half a cupful of extra milk. At 
the end of two hours add three eggs well beaten and 
a cupful of floured currants. Mix and turn into a 
greased round cake-pan. Cover and stand aside 
again for two hours, and bake in a moderate oven 
for three-quarters of an hour. 


Potato Salad. To make potato salad with oil, boil 
four good-sized potatoes wutil they are just done; 
drain and dry. While they are drying put into a 
bowl half a teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of 
white pepper; add gradually six tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil, then add two tablespoonfuls of tarragon 
vinegar; mix and add one onion sliced very fine. 
Cut the potatoes right into this mixture while they 
are hot, tossing them carefully without breaking, and 
stand the bowl aside until they are very cold. At 
serving time turn the mixture on a dish garnished 
with large pieces of parsley; put in the centre on 
top three or four sardines; sprinkle over chopped 
parsley and pickled bects, and serve. This makes a 
delightful accompaniment to cold roast beef. 


A Dainty Wedding Breakfast. As this breakfast is 
to be served in the early part of November peaches 
and grapes will be the accessible fresh fruits. 
Have in the centre of the table a good-sized round 
basket, decorate it with the natural vine leaves and 
the peach leaves. Heap this basket full of the 
various colored grapes, white, the dark grapes and 
the Delawares, and here and there place peaches, 
and, if you like, pears. Have low rose-bowls or any 
pretty flower receptacles filled with white flowers; 
have three or four, or even five, of these bowls on the 
table. As the table is to be arranged for only twelve 
guests have the fruit plates and knives with finger- 
bowls at each place, the fruit-knives on the plates. 
For the second course have fish creams with lemon 
sauce, and serve with this rolls and coffee. Then 
have masked chops with cream sauce and peas. ‘This 
may all be served on one dish helped at the table or 
served froma side table. For the salad course use a 
large platter, have your boned chicken sliced very 
thin and arranged on one side of the platter, leaving 
a space, on the other side for the mayonnaise of 
celery. Garnish the plate with aspic in squares, and 
then with ripe or green olives. Pass with this either 


thin slices of bread and butter or ordinary water 


thins. Then have the ice cream and cake. 


Sunshine 


Good Books to Give to Children 
The Interior Finish of a Modest Home . 


The Home Dressmaker . 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


MERLE REMC KL ME KL ME KLMNE KN F: 


CONTENTS—October, 1900 


. Clifford Howard 


Jilustrations from Paintings 6y W.L. Taylor 


The Story of a Young Man—|! 


Some Successful Country Homes 


1— A House in the Northwest Built of Logs « : 


. . . As Told by Herself . 
The Successors of Mary the Firsi—!. . . Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


lilustrations from Photographs by A 


The Longings of a Secluded Girl 


Jilustration by A. lt. Keller 


A Story of Beautiful Women 


lilustration by Henry Hutt 


A Minister Among the Cowboys 


lilustrations from Photographs 
Josiah and | Go a-Visitin’ — Ill 
Blue River Bear Stories 
1— Balser Kills His First Bear 


lilustrations by A. B. Frost 


Humor of the Chinese Language . . 


/ilustrations from Photograpas 


A Georgian House for $7000 .... . . Bruce Price 


lilustrations from Original Designs 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


» 20 Baslee 6)... 
Sarah Mac Connell 


How We Can Lead a Simple Life. . . . An American Mother . 


oo SS ee ee ee 
Class Pins for School and College 


lilustrations from Original Designs 


Indoor Window Gardens. ... . 


Illustrations from Photographs 


Criticising the Clothes of the Minister's 
Family 1# . . 4 Minister's Wife. . . 
. Robert C. Spencer, Jr. 


The Prevailing Etiquette for Young Men . J/rs. Burton Kingsland . 


A Good Farmhouse for $3500 
Illustrations from Original Designs 


Good Form for All Occasions — Xl 


Sofa-Pillows for Christmas Gifts . 


Wlustrations from Photographs 


Through Picturesque America—Part Vii . Luther L. Holden . 


. Cynthia Westover Alden . 
. Abby E. Underwood 


‘atharine de Forest . 


lilustrations from Photographs 
Little Things of Other Days 
lilustvations by the Author 


Miss de Forest's Letter from Paris . 
lilustrations by Mathilde Sée 


High-Necked Evening Gowns . 


lilustrations by the Author 
Making a Breakfast Appetizing 
IWlustrated Dishes — Xill 


Heart to Heart Talks with The King’s 
Daughters .... 


lilustrations Jrom Originals 
My Girls 
Stormy-Evenin 
The Child and 


Literary Queries. . . . 
Musical Helps and Hints 
Mrs. Rorer’s Answers . 


+ William Perrine 
1— The Most Wonderful Romance in the Life of Any American Woman 


. Stanley Stokes 


. Josiah Allen’s Wife . 
. Charles Major 


. . Fvederic Poole ..... 
Romances of Some Southern Homes—I! A/rs. Thaddeus Horton. 


. Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Menus for the Woman Who Lives Alone . W/rs. S. 7. Rorer. . 
. . Janet McKenzie Hill 


. Elisabeth Robinson Scoz 
. Maria Parloa 


See . . . . Margaret Bottome 
Calendars with a Personal Touch ... . Mary Estes . 


SN et, . Margaret E. Sangster . 
Games ....... .. Two Bright Women 
its Mother. ..... .. . Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 4 
*t, . Emma M. Hooper. . 
. The Literary Editor 
. The Musical Editor . 
. Mrs. S. T. Rorer . 
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Temperance Punches. For many years the term 
punch was applied to a mixture of frozen liquors 
In these days, however, we have fruit Punches, 
lemon punch, orange punch. There are some twenty. 
five different sorts of temperance punches. They 
need not be frozen. 


Tea Punch. Put one tablespoonful of Ceylon of 
India tea into a large pitcher, and pour over one 
quart of boiling water; cover the pitcher, and stan 
it aside for ten minutes; strain and adda pound of 
sugar, the juice of six lemons and two oranges, 
Staud this aside until very cold. When ready to 
serve add ice and Apollinaris. 


Frappé. The term frappé means a partly frozey 
substance. Café frappé is partly frozen coffee, ang 
orange and lemon frappé are lemonade and orangeade 
partly frozen. Turn the mixture into a freezer and 
turn the freezer slowly until the mixture is like soft, 
wet snow. Serve itin glasses, and pass at the same 
time either wafers or any thin cookies. Frappe is 
served at afternoon teas. 


Serving of Salad. Salads at dinner usually form 4 
course by themselves. A simple salad of some greey 
vegetable with French dressing is preferable always, 
If there is a game course serve the salad with j. 
When lettuce salad with French dressing is served 
wafers and cheese should be passed with the salad 
Where the salad accompanies the meat course the 
wafers and cheese may be served with the coffee, 


Menu for a Dainty Luncheon. At your request { 
start the luncheon with oyster cocktails, and give 
you all cold dishes. 

Oyster Cocktails Crackers 
Consommé 
Bread Sticks 
Chicken Salad on Lettuce Leaves Buttered Rolls 
Fruit Hash in Lemon Jelly with Whipped Cream 
Wafers Rochefort Cheese 
Coffee 


Small Dishes. There are a number of small dishes 
that may be made from vegetables and various 
mixtures, that may be used for second course at 
dinner to take the place of fish where fish is not 
accessible: deviled mushrooms, deviled macaroni, 
escalloped tomatoes, deviled cauliflower or cabbage 
are all exceedingly nice. Salt cod, by-the-way, may 
be very nicely soaked, mixed with potato, made into 
cutlets, and served with tomato sauce, which gives 
a dainty and acceptable second course and is fre 
quently served as the main course at luncheon, 


Country Potato Salad. Peel the potatoes and 
when cold cut them into thin slices, then divide 
into quarters, having a quart of potatoes. Put half 
a cupful of milk over the fire. Moisten a tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch ; add to the milk and stir until thick 
and smooth; add the yolks of two eggs. Cook for 
a moment; take from the fire and add a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, half a teaspoonful of salt aud a dash of 
pepper. Pour over the potatoes three tablespoonfuls 


‘Of vinegar; mix with them one onion sliced very 


fine. When the dressing is Very cold mix the two 
together and serve on lettuce leaves. 


Meat Cakes. This term is usually applied to 
cakes made from meat that has been once cooked, 
Hamburg steaks are made from uncooked meat 
chopped fine. There is no danger of their falling to 
pieces; there is sufficient albumin in the meat, if the 
cakes are well packed together, to prevent their fall- 
ing apart. Chop fine the lean meat from the round; 
season it with onion juice and pepper; form into 
cakes about an inch thick; broil carefully for eight 
minutes, turning once. Dust with salt and serve 
immediately. Or you may make a brown sauce or 
tomatosauce. Tough meat is most acceptable served 
in this way. 


Peach Purée. A fruit purée is served frequently 
as first course at a luncheon. I do not know that 
it is ever used in winter, hot bouillon, consommé 
or clear soup being preferable. Canned fruits may 
be used. Press the peaches through a sieve; 
measure, and to each pint allow one pint of watef, 
half a teaspoonful of bitter almond flavoring and the 
juice of a lemon; bring to boiling point; add one 
tablespoonfiful of arrowroot that has beet moistened 
in half a cupful of cold water; stir until the mixture 
again boils and stand aside.to cool. When ready to 
serve pour this intotumblers. Then fill the tumblers 
with cracked ice or stand them in small bowls packed 
with ice, and send to the table. 

Pf 


Rye Bread. It is much easier in these days of pal 
ented rye flour to make a good light rye bread than 
it was in the days of our grandmothers. If you like 
you may make a sponge of ordinary white flour and 
then thicken it with rye. Scald a pint of. milk, add 
to ita pint of water; when lukewarm add one com 
pressed yeast cakedissolved. Stir in sufficient white 
flour to make a batter that will drop from a spom; 
beat continuously for five minutes ; cover and stand in 
a warm place (about 75° Fahrenheit) for three hours. 
Then stir in sufficient rye flour to make a soft dough; 
knead until elastic, remembering that rye flour % 
always more or less sticky as compared with wheat 
so that you cannot knead it until it is dry. When tt 


| arrives at the stage of easy handling put it at once 
| into the pans. When very light (say about one hour 
| after), bake in a moderate oven for forty-five minutes 
| in single or long pans. If you bake more than one 
| loaf in a pan, which is always objectiona 
| loaves must be baked for one hour. 
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Bouchées. These are little cases made from 
French fritter batter and fried on the outside #4 
bouchée iron. This iron also bears the nawe ‘| 
timbale iron, paté cup iron, and is made ee 
fluted piece of iron fastened to a long handle. 
make the batter beat the yolk of one egg; 4% 4 
a cupful of cold water, a tablespoonful of olive 


| butter oil, two-thirds of a cupful of pastry flour. 
| bread flour is used, half a cupful will be su 


Beat thoroughly and then fold in the wel 
white of the egg. Put the iron into the kettle oF 


| fat; when hot lift it out; rub it quickly with a 


of paper, and dip it down into the fritter 
being careful that the batter does not covet the 4 
of the mould. Return it to the hot fat and how it 
there until the case is crisp and brown, thet 

off and turn it upside down. Continue Ue 
have the desired quantity. This receipt will 
twenty-four. They may be put aside and reheate 
at serving time, and may be filled with ream 
chicken, sweetbreads, fish or lobster. : 
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